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YOUNGSTERS AT THE ROSE CARNIVAL 
Portland, Oregon, named the Rose City, does homage each June to the rose as the flowered expression 
of the bounty of nature. It is Oregon's tomanowos, or “good sign from the gods,” 
as the Willamette Indians called it 
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PHOTOGRASH BY WEISTER CO. 
THE COUNTRY THAT MAKES THE CITY 
“For natural beauty, the Willamette valley 
ts surface is broken by 


which is part of Portland's “back country,”’ is unsurpassed 
the 


rolling hills which ean be cultivated. Some parts have the aspect of 
forest primeval, but every tree has grown within the memory of the white man. 
Now the large %ken up into small holdings. There are five 

y, capable of sustaining a million persons 


farms are being | 
million acres of this fertile valle 











VIEW FROM THE ROSE QUEEN'S GARDEN 
Her Roseate Majesty is monarch of all she surveys. Go stand on the heights of Council Crest, at sunset, 
and look down on the white y of Portland. Her marble office buildings and her temples 
glisten in the rosy light. The eternal snow of Mt. Hood dominates the landscape. 
Then you will know what the tomanowos rose means to 
the great city of the Oregon country 
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PHOTUGRAPH BY WEISTER CO. 
VISITORS FROM THE SEVEN SEAS 


is far enough down the Columbia river so that her port is the terminal point for deep-drait vessels, 
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h up the river so that the vessels cannot get conveniently higher. Thus Portland secures 


h ‘patest advantage accruing from water communication with the rest of the 
ymbined with rail communication. Portland people have realized from 
that the city would get its share of the world’s commerce because 
it is the outlet to both the East and the Pacific ocean 
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The Breath of Chinook 





The Legend of the Tomanowos Rose, How It Came to Exist 
and What It Means to the People of Portland Who 
Do It Honor in the Annual Rose Festival 


By SAMUEL M. EvANs 


Author of KINGS OF THE GOLDEN RIVER; AN INVISIBLE MURDERER 


OR many suns and many moons 

after Salle, the Great Spirit, de- 

stroyed the Bridge of the Gods and 

turned Loo-wit, Klickitat and Wi- 

yeast into the great snow peaks 
that white men call Mount St. Helens, 
Mount Adams and Mount Hood, the Wil- 
lamette Valley lay bare and devastated. 
With the destruction of the great natural 
bridge across Great River (the Columbia), 
had come the breaking up of the powerful 
federation of Wauna and the death of the 
great war-chief, Multnomah, and then the 
plague that destroyed the powerful tribe of 
the Willamettes. For the Bridge of the 
Gods had been tomanowos (a good sign from 
the gods) to Multnomah and his warriors, 
and when it was destroyed they no longer 
prospered. The fierce Cayuses, Bannocks 
and other tribes from Umatilla (Wind- 
drifted Sands) in the East, and the Klamaths, 
Modocs and other warriors from the South, 
had captured and taken into slavery the few 
Willamettes that survived the great plague, 
and no one lived in the Willamette Valley. 
No Indians camped along Great River and 
the grasses grew high in the valleys again 
because no braves burned them off every 
year to drive big game in the mighty hunt. 
The five brothers who lived at Walla Walla 
(the meeting of the waters) and who caused 
the cold winds to blow, had killed the three 
Chinook brothers who lived in the West and 
who caused the warm winds to blow. But 
the eldest of the three dead Chinook brothers 
hadason. And his mother brought him up 
to believe that he must obtain revenge for 
the death of his father and his uncles. After 
a while, young Chinook became very strong. 
Then he went up Great River until he came 





to Umatilla, where the Walla Walla brothers 
lived. He killed four of them and the fifth 
yielded to him and promised never again to 
blow hard enough to freeze the people. 
Then Chinook went to his home in the 
western mountains. As he passed through 
the Willamette Valley he blew his warm 
breath on the hills and on the plains, and 
the desolation vanished and roses sprang 
from the soil. The rose became strong to- 
manowos to the peoples who afterward 
lived in the Willamette Valley, just as the 
Bridge of the Gods had been tomanowos to 
the ancient inhabitants of the valley. But, 
whereas the bridge had stood for warlike 
strength and prowess, the rose signifies the 
breath of Chinook, the Warm Wind, who is 
the Great Kindly Spirit of the Northwest. 
And every year Chinook blows his warm 
breath on the hills and valleys, and roses 
bloom. That is how the rose came to be 
in the Valley of the Willamette and why the 
people of that country have such strong 
tomanowos and prosper so much through 
the yielding up of rich bounty by the soil. 


This is substantially the beautiful Indian 
legend that explains why the rose grows 
naturally in the Willamette Valley, Oregon. 
Whether or not it was ever told around 
the tepees of the Willamette Valley in ex- 
actly the form in which it appears here, is 
of no consequence. The Indian tribes of 
Oregon explained most of the natural phe- 
nomena with picturesque tales not unlike 
the mythology of the ancient Greeks, and 
the rose, which has its natural habitat in the 
warm well-watered valleys of central Ore- 
gon, was to them a sign of the benevolence 
of the gods. More than that, it was 
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tomanowos—a special sign from the gods 
that they would always be prosperous. 

The believers in tomanowos or totem 
worship have vanished from the valleys of 
Oregon or have been confined in small 
Indian reservations. But their places have 
been filled with rosarians, devoted followers 
of the culture of the rose. And every year 
Portland, the queen city of the mighty 
Oregon country, does homage to the rose 
with ceremony more gorgeous than ever the 
Indians dreamed of, but in the same spirit of 
recognition that while the rose blooms in 
the country about Portland, there is pros- 
perity and happiness. From June roth to 
15th of this year, the citizens of Portland 
will give themselves over to the celebration 
of their Sixth Annual Rose Festival. It is 
an institution established after the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition had shown the ad- 
vertising value of Portland’s wonderful rose 
gardens. But, while Portland is fully alive 
to the advertising value of the festival, the 
festival itself is diferent to any other show of 
the kind in the country. It means something 
different to the Tournament of 
Pasadena, for instance, which is held to show 
the world that roses thrive there in January. 
It is not exactly like the Mardi Gras at New 
Orleans. The nearest thing to it is the 
Golden Potlatch held annually at Seattle. 
The Portland Rose Festival is a celebration 
of the Oregon country, and the rose is its 
main feature because the rose is the flowered 
expression of the bounty of nature, toma- 
nowos of central Oregon. Portlanders cele- 
brate their rose festival very much as a 
man who had struck it rich would celebrate 
his prosperity on Broadway, New York. In 
the latter case, the lucky fellow usually goes 
from café to café drinking wine and giving 
away gifts. He wants others to know that 
he’s prosperous and the best way he can im- 
press them with this fact is to give things 
away. The spirit of the Portland celebra- 
tion is exactly the same, only it is a sane and 
proper rejoicing that would not shock the 
sensibilities of the sternest Puritan. And 
the gifts that are given away are roses—car- 
loads and carloads and carloads of them. 
The Indian never spoke of his tomanowos. 
The rosarian not only speaks of it, but he 
presses it upon you. From the first day of 
the celebration to the last, the rose, toma- 
nowos of Portland, is the predominating 
note. There are day and night parades and 
celebrations, and everywhere are roses. You 
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would not think that so many roses grew in 
all the world. Decorated vehicles that take 
part in the parades are not used for that 
occasion only; they are used throughout the 
entire festival, and each half day they are 
covered with a fresh garland of roses. 
Children dancing around May-poles with 
stringers of roses, rose-decorated motor cars 
and rose-decorated buildings—these are 
only the beginnings of what Portland does 
with roses. There is the annual show of the 
Portland Rose Society at which prizes are 
given for the finest displays of the roses 
grown in Portland. Rosarians from Eng- 
land—and they grow some roses in England, 
by the way—have gasped at the exhibition. 
But I can give only a faint idea of the rose 
festival. You will have to see it to appre- 
ciate it. That it is conducted by George 
L. Hutchin, known all over the United 
States as publicity man and advertiser de 
luxe and a provider of real entertainment, 
is enough. If you’ve been to any of the 
World’s Fairs during recent years or heard 
about them, you know about Hutchin. 

The significant thing about the rose fes- 
tival is the fact that the rose is tomanowos 
of Portland and of the great central Oregon 
country around Portland, that gives the city 
its life and its being. And that is the vital 
part of the show. 

With the exception of San Francisco, 
Portland is the one city on the Pacific Coast 
that couldn’t help being a city. That’s not 
saying that there is no reason for the ex- 
istence of the other cities. Far from it. 
There are reasons and reasons why the 
other cities exist, and chief among them is 
the indomitable spirit of their inhabitants. 
And there are many good reasons why 
cities yet undreamed of will rise like magic 
on the Pacific Coast. But in the case of 
Portland, there simply had to be a big city 
somewhere on the Columbia river, the 
farther inland the better, and there the city 
is. That’s the answer to the question “Why 
is Portland?” As for outside help, there 
was none. The United States Government 
did everything to retard the development of 
Oregon except to give it away to a foreign 
power, and the solons at Washington came 
very near doing that. That’s all ancient 
history now, but it goes to show that when 
Destiny points her finger, nothing—not 
even the Congress of the United States— 
can change her decree. And Destiny se- 
lected Portland as her child. 





Though Captain Robert Gray in the ship 
Columbia discovered in 1792 the river that 
bears the name of his vessel; though Wil- 
liam Clark and Meriwether Lewis in 1805-6 
made their expedition from St. Louis into 
the Northwest and discovered the rivers 
that bear their names; though the expedi- 
tion sent out by John Jacob Astor founded 
Astoria as an American post at the mouth of 
the Columbia river in 1811, it was not until 
1846, when the cry of “‘54:40 or Fight”? was 
raised, that the government at Washington 
woke up. Meanwhile, the British had cap- 
tured Astoria during the War of 1812 and 
changed its name to Fort George and re- 
fused to surrender it again in accordance 
with the plain terms of the Treaty of Ghent. 
Indeed, the United States did not try to re- 
gain possession of Astoria until 1817, when 
the war sloop Ontario sailed to the fort and 
made a half-hearted demand for surrender. 
The refusal of the British did not worry 
Washington very much. Astoria was a 
long way off from Pennsylvania avenue. 
And so a ‘‘joint-occupancy” agreement was 
entered into whereby nominal possession of 
the place was given to America while actual 
possession remained in the hands of the 
British fur-trading company that had seized 
it in 1813. The “joint-occupancy” agree- 
ment was renewed in 1828 and remained in 
force until the Oregon Territory dispute was 
settled in 1846. And from 1813 until that 
time, the American pioneers in the Oregon 
country were under the rule of the governor 
of a British corporation. Only the wise ad- 
ministration of Dr. John McLoughlin, who 
ruled the affairs of the Hudson’s Bay Co. in 
the Northwest between 1823 and 1845, pre- 
vented serious conflict between the handful 
of Americans who had settled Oregon 
against the wishes of Congress and the 
British traders. 

In 1829, Hall J. Keeley earned for him- 
self the sneers and laughter of his friends by 
incorporating in Massachusetts ‘““The Amer- 
ican Society for the Settlement of the Oregon 
Territory,” and this organization co-oper- 
ated with the few Americans then in the 
wilderness of the Northwest in trying to get 
Congress to extend the protection of the 
Stars and Stripes over Oregon. In 1831 a 


memorial to Congress asking for American 
rule in Oregon was tabled with silence. The 
next year four Flathead Indians arrived at 
St. Louis, having traveled overland from 
Montana to ask that someone be sent to 
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teach the Indians about the “white man’s 
God.” In 1835 the ship Mary Dacres car- 
ried the first party of missionaries into Ore- 
gon. The missionaries were the first real 
American settlers; they built homes and es- 
tablished friendly relations with the Indian 
tribes. From the foothold they secured for 
American interests, the Washington gov- 
ernment received considerable moral sup- 
port when the issue with England was finally 
settled. In 1839 another petition signed by 
J. L. Whitcomb and thirty other American 
residents of Oregon was presented to Con- 
gress. When Senator Lewis F. Linn read 
it in the Senate Chamber on January 28th, 
it was greeted with shouts of laughter. The 
thirty-one pioneers had had the temerity to 
say “We flatter ourselves that we are the 


germ of a great state.” It was highly 
amusing. Other similar petitions for the 


protection of the United States flag were 
sent to Congress in 1840 and in 1843. 
Speaking of the petition of 1843, one of the 
senators—I will not mention his name— 
said “‘Why, sir, of what use will this territory 
be for agricultural purposes? I would not 
for that purpose give a pinch of snuff 
for the whole territory. I would to God 
we did not own it.” The descendants of 
that senator pay handsomely today for 
Oregon apples, and not a few of the apples 
are raised by farmers who left his state to 
make a better living from the rich soil of 
Oregon. 

Despairing of ever obtaining American 
protection, the Americans in Oregon estab- 
lished their own government in 1843. In 
February of that year they met at Champoeg 
and established a constitution by a vote of 
52 to 50. This stood until the passage of 
the territorial act by Congress in 1848 when 
Oregon became American territory in truth 
and in fact. 

I have said that Portland was pre-destined 
to be a great city. Let’s see why. It is an 
axiom of commerce that the movement of 
peoples and goods on the surface of the 
earth is for the most part in an east and 
west direction. Only a very small part of 
the world’s commerce moves in a north and 
south line. On the Pacific Coast, in that 
chain of valleys between the Coast Range 
mountains on the west and the Cascades 
and Sierra Nevadas on the east, there is 
considerable movement of goods in a north 
and south line. But it is the movement of 
goods into and out of this area in an easterly 
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Portland could not help being a city. There had to be a big city somewhere on the Columbia river, the 
is spending millions to make it greater. Portland is in reality an inland city with a 


or westerly direction that really counts in 
the commerce of the world, which is made 
up of the exchange of goods between dif- 
ferent sections of the earth. Now, between 
the Missouri river and the Pacific ocean, 
three great barriers interpose themselves 
to make the transportation of persons and 
goods difficult. These are, first, the Rocky 
mountains, second, the Sierra Nevadas and 
Cascades, which constitute the second 
barrier, and last the Coast Range. The 
Coast Range is broken by Puget Sound, the 
Columbia river, San Francisco bay and 
several other smaller bodies of water that 
constitute greater or less harbors and all of 
which give access to the Pacific ocean 
through the Coast Range mountains. There 
are no water-level passes through the Rocky 
mountains. All goods must be hauled up 
one side of the barrier and down the other 
through passes of varying altitudes. The 
middle barrier, that composed of the Sierra 
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three persons in 19 to a city of over two 


Nevadas and the Cascades, is broken at only 
one point—the place where the mighty 
Columbia cuts its way through the Cascade 
mountains, giving practically a water-level 
pass through this barrier. In all other 
places, goods must be hauled up one side 
of the barrier and down the other. The 
Columbia river, then, gives access not only 
to the Pacific ocean through the Coast 
Range barrier but to the East through the 
Cascades barrier. Nothing could have pre- 
vented the building of a great city some- 
where on that river. 

As to the exact location and the name of 
the city, it is by the merest shred of circum- 
stance, the flip of a coin—or three flips to 
be exact—that these factors were decided. 
Had the coin turned the other way, we 
should have to be careful to write “Mass.” 
on our envelopes after the word “Boston,” 
and the inhabitants of “the hub” would 
have very much the same peeved feeling 
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farther inland the better, and there the city is. Today she has the largest fresh-water harbor in the world and 
seaport. It is to this faet that she Owes her marvelous growth from a city of 


hundred and twenty-five thousand in 1912 


that comes to residents of Portland, Maine, 
when a letter addressed to one of them 
without the name of the state being specified, 
is sent to the Portland in Oregon—a city 
four times as large as its godfather, by the 
way. William Overton and A. L. Lovejoy 
settled on the banks of the Willamette river 
near its confluence with the Columbia one 
day in 1843 and said ‘Here is to be the big 
city of the Oregon country.’’ Overton sold 
out his interest in the town site before more 
than five trees had been felled, to F. W. 
Pettygrove from Portland, Maine, and the 
two new partners built a cabin and surveyed 
the site of the future city. Then came a 
dispute as to what the place should be called. 
Pettygrove wanted to call it Portland, and 
Lovejoy, who hailed from Boston, wanted 
to name it after his home city. They flipped 
a coin three times and Portland, Maine, 
won—or lost, whichever way you want to 
look at it. Later, Pettygrove got malaria 


and became convinced that Portland could 
not be a great city, just as people sometimes 
reason in this day. He moved to Puget 
Sound and established Port Townsend, 
where he died not very many years ago after 
he had lived to see Portland grow into a 
mighty city while Port Townsend was still 
a small town. 

The flip of a coin decided the name of the 
town, but it did not decide that Portland 
was to be the principal city on the Columbia. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin—the city where many 
signs are said to read ‘Here is English 
spoken’”—had a narrow escape from the 
fate of Portland, Maine. The town of Mil- 
waukee, a few miles above Portland, Ore- 
gon, was then the head of navigation for the 
big vessels of the Pacific Mail Company 
and the steamer Lot Whitcomb. The little 
town of Portland struggled along without 
direct communication with the sea except 
for occasional visits from the vessels to and 
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from Milwaukee. In 1849 the citizens of 
the village got together and bought the 
steamer Gold Hunter, making Portland 
her home port. She burned too much fuel 
to be a profitable investment and some of 
her owners in Portland unwittingly sold the 
controlling interest in the vessel to San 
Franciscans who ordered her on a voyage to 
Central America. She never returned from 
that voyage and the citizens of Portland 
waited in vain for their vessel. When they 
learned what had happened they began 
negotiations for the purchase of another 
vessel when the Pacific Mail Company and 
the Lot Whitcomb agreed to make Portland 
their terminal port. The Columbia, a 
palatial vessel for those days, made her first 
trip to Portland in 1851, and the future of 
the port was assured. Thus was Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, saved. Milwaukee, Oregon, 
will soon be a part of Portland if the city 
continues to grow as it has during the past 
few years. 

The purchase of the Gold Hunter came 
about indirectly through the discovery of 
gold in California. The news reached 
Portland months before it reached the east- 
ern part of the United States and it carried 
the same lure. You have heard of the 
“days of ’49.” Well, the inhabitants of 
Portland can tell you about the days of ’48. 
They beat their eastern cousins to it by a 
year. Some of them found gold and grew 
rich and others returned with no riches 
except experience. But nearly everyone 
went. In January, 1849, there were only 
three persons left in Portland. Those who 
returned with experience began straightway 
to make that experience pay. California 
needed lumber. The whole town site of 
Portland was covered with as fine pine 
timber as grew anywhere in the world. 
They began to saw logs. The first cargo of 
lumber taken to San Francisco by the Gold 
Hunter brought $600 a thousand. A curious 
part of that cargo was a consignment of a 
few apples, which sold in San Francisco for 
five dollars apiece. The rest of the world 
had begun to appreciate Oregon’s wonder- 
ful apples even at that date. 

In 1851 Portland was incorporated and 
held her first town election. There were 
140 votes cast, showing that the population 
of the town was not more than 200. Saw- 
mills and lumber was her main industry. 
The back country had not yet been opened 
A part of the Willamette Valley was 
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settled when Oregon was admitted as a 
state in 1859 and Salem was made the state 
capital, but the principal portion of Port- 
land’s commerce came from the lumber 
industry. In 1883 the Oregon Railroad 
and Navigation Company completed its 
line connecting Portland with St. Paul, and 
the city at once felt the quickened life that 
follows the steel pathfinder. Five years 
later the Southern Pacific line between 
Portland and San Francisco was completed 
and Portland began to look like a city. With 
the completion of the railroads, settlers 
came into Oregon and began to farm the 
rich Willamette Valley, and more and more 
wheat began to figure largely in the exports 
of the port of Portland. More docks were 
built to accommodate the outgoing lumber 
and wheat and the incoming foodstuffs and 
implements for the new home-makers. And 
so, by dint of her natural advantages, Port- 
land grew into a city. Today, she has the 
largest fresh-water harbor in the whole 
world and is spending millions to make it 
greater. She is fer enough down the river 
so that the port is the terminal point for 
deep-draft vessels and far enough up the 
river so that the vessels cannot get con- 
veniently higher. Thus Portland secures 
for herself the greatest advantage accruing 
from water communication with the rest 
of the world as well as rail communication. 
At the same time, the city is in the midst of a 
wonderful valley, the Willamette. Portland 
is in reality an inland city with a sea-port. 
It is to this fact that she owes her marvelous 
growth from a city of three persons in 1849 
to a city of over two hundred and twenty- 
five thousand in tgr2. And she is sstill 
growing. The figures may be greater ere 
this gets into print. 

It has not been a boom growth at all. 
Portland is eminently a conservative city. 
Professional boosters have ever found it 
hard to take root there, because Portland 
people have realized from the first that the 
city would get its share of the world’s com- 
merce for the simple reason that it was the 
natural outlet to both the East and the 
Pacific ocean. In fact, there was so full 
a realization of this God-given advantage 
that until a few years ago even legitimate 
advertising of the city’s resources was not 
put out. Several years ago some of the 
public-spirited men of Portland met to con- 
sider ways and means for advertising the 
city. What came out of that meeting is a 











lesson for every other city on the Pacific 
Coast. After several speakers had dwelt 
upon the necessity for advertising the city, 
one of the biggest citizens of the town made 
a short speech. What he said was something 
like this: “A city is not sufficient unto itself. 
If we have a productive country back of us, 
the city cannot help but grow. If we have 
not, all the advertising in the world will not 
make a permanent city here or anywhere 
else. I will not give a cent toward advertis- 
ing Portland. But [ will give ten thousand 
dollars toward advertising Oregon. We 
have thousands of acres of rich land in this 
state awaiting development. When it is 
developed, Portland will be a great city and 
not until then.”” And then he sat down. 

That speech struck fire, and the result is 
the Portland Commercial Club. It is 
unique in boosting organizations. Though 
it exists in Portland and is named for the 
city, it does nothing directly to further the 
interests of Portland. Ask a member of the 
club something about Portland and he will 
begin to talk about Oregon. And that’s 
right, when you come to think about it. 
All the commercial organizations in Oregon 
use the Portland Commercial Club as a 
clearing house, and thousands of people 
have been put upon the land through its 
influence. 

And the back country is producing goods 
that are sent to Portland for distribution to 
the rest of the world. What is this back 
country? In reality it consists of the whole 
state of Oregon, a part of Washington and 
a part of Idaho. It would require a volume 
to tell of the growth of this country and the 
advantages for settlers that it possesses. 
But I wanted to tell about some of it, so I 
made a little excursion into the Willamette 
Valley in which Portland is situated and 
which is therefore directly tributary to the 
city. The valley is fifty miles in width and 
a hundred and fifty miles long. Nearly 
every foot of it is as fine agricultural land 
as can be found anywhere in the world and 
it is only just beginning to be scratched by 
settlement. There are several fine thriving 
towns in it and many farms, but that’s only 
the beginning. The five million acres in this 
valley will easily sustain a population of a 
million persons, and that’s not figuring it as 
closely as Belgium and several other Euro- 
pean countries do right now. For natural 
beauty the Willamette Valley is unsurpassed 
anywhere. It is not a flat plain as are most 
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of the interior valleys on the Pacific Coast, 
but its surface is broken by more or less 
irregularly placed rolling hills, which can 
be cultivated. The soil is an alluvial loam 
deposited there by the life-giving waters. 
Most of the hills and some of the flat places 
are covered with pine and fir trees that give 
the aspect of a primeval forest, but every 
tree has grown there within the memory of 
the white man. In the old days the Indians 
burned off the grasses of the valley every 
year in the great hunt for big game, but 
when civilization stopped this practice, 
trees grew. Until a few years ago wheat 
was the staple crop of the valley and it is 
still a very important factor in the agricul- 
tural life of central Oregon. But the day for 
extensive agriculture in the Willamette 
Valley is passing. Before many years it will 
have passed altogether. Right now hus- 
bandry is in the transition stage. The large 
farms are being broken up into small hold- 
ings and fruit, vegetables, berries and forage 
crops are supplanting the cereals. Near 
Salem cherries are produced that make the 
syrup you get at a New York soda fountain. 

There also is grown the Oregon prune, the 
history of which is one of the fascinating 
romances of agricultural industry. Before 
a market for the Oregon prune could be 
secured, it had to be created. The growers 
sent Mr. H. S. Gile of the Willamette Valley 
Prune Growers’ Association back Fast 
every year with his suit-case stuffed with 
prunes and the pockets of his overcoat 
bulging with them. He was shown out of 
offices and turned away from stores for 
years but he stuck to it and now the demand 
for the Oregon prune is greater than the 
supply. It is not really a prune. It is the 
Fallenberg plum, the only plum that retains 
enough sugar to make it palatable after it 
has been evaporated. It is much larger 
than the ordinary prune and when dried 
has a snappy taste that can be secured with 
ordinary prunes only by cooking them with 
a lemon. Last year Oregon exported more 
than twenty-five million pounds of prunes. 
And they all went through Portland. 

The Oregon prune has left a bitter taste 
in the mouths of some of my Eastern friends 
who tried prune-raising in the Willamette 
Valley, lost everything they had in the panic 
of 1903, sold out and went back home with 
harsh words for Oregon. I wanted to find 


out about their experiences and so I went 
Salem, 


to the farm of Mr. A. L. West of 
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who is considered one of the most successful 
prune raisers in Oregon. I learned the 
answer, all right. I wish there were space 
to tell Mr. West’s story exactly as he told 
ittome. He went out to Oregon some years 
ago at the age of forty to die. His doctors 
told him that he might live a year at the 
most and that his wife would not survive 
him many months. You ought to see him 
now. He has an orchard for which he has 
refused $35,000 cash, a home in Salem, an 
automobile and a bank account. And, most 
important of all, he and his wife have given 
the doctors another guess. Neither of them 
looks in the slightest degree ready to part 
this life for another forty years; and they 
feel that way too. West formerly lived in 
Indiana—never mind the exact place—and 
with his three brothers he eked out a not too 
luxurious existence on a farm. In 1893, 
while he was running a small hardware 
store, he bought twenty acres of Oregon 
prune land from a man who came along and 
sold it to him “‘sight unseen,”’ as they say in 
Indiana. The next year he and his wife 
went to Oregon to get well, but they re- 
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reater than the thriving Willamette Valley orchards 
supply 
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Only 
He got better and took a 


turned home the next year to die. 
West didn’t die. 
position as traveling salesman. In 1900 he 
sold out his interests at home and moved 
to Oregon again. He had his twenty acres 
paid for and was in debt. That was all the 
start he had. Even the Salem _ banks 
wouldn’t lend him money on his place. 
They didn’t have faith in those days. But 
he did. He had lots of it. When his neigh- 
bors got disgusted and sold out, he just 
bought more land. And now he’s “out of 
the woods.” I asked him how he did it. 

“By working hard and working every 
minute of the time”’ replied he slowly. “‘You 
see, I didn’t run into town to see the show 
or drive around in a side-bar buggy. I just 
stuck to it and worked. I knew it would 
come out all right.” 

And that’s about all there is to it. Farm- 
ing is not sitting down and waiting for the 
fruit to fallin your lap. It’s work, like any- 
thing else. And in the Willamette Valley it 
pays big. West wouldn’t trade lots with 
anyone. I talked with another man who 
had come to Oregon in 1897 with $350 cash. 





Now he has sixty-five acres of prune land. 
His crop brought him over three thousand 
dollars last year. 

It’s the same with dairying. Thorough- 
bred herds are just beginning to come into 
their own in the Willamette Valley. Kale 
and vetch are the principal forage crops 
and alfalfa is raised to a small extent. Irri- 
gation is not necessary, for the Willamette 
Valley has an annual rainfall of about 45 
inches. It is the only large area on the 
Pacific Coast where irrigation is not a 
necessity. There will be irrigation there as 
a matter of crop insurance, but it will never 
be a necessity, for Chinook blows his warm 
breath on the snow-clad mountains every 
year and brings the warm rains and abun- 
dant water. And all this produce is what is 
making Portland a great city. That’s what 


the Portland business man meant when he 
talked about advertising the back country. 

And Portland is beginning to realize that 
she must prepare for a growth even more 
marvelous than that which she has experi- 
enced in the past ten years, if she is to care 
for this commerce that is swelling her ware- 





The fertile Willamette Valley is only beginning to be scratched by settlement compared to the 
population it can sustain 





houses even now. E. H. Bennett, the great 
city planner, has prepared a comprehensive 
plan for a Greater Portland. This has been 
adopted and is being carried out. The new 
postoffice building to be erected by the 
United States Government in the near future, 
the new county courthouse now under course 
of construction, and an immense civic 
auditorium for which bonds have been 
voted, are all to be at the new civic center. 
A monster union depot at the proposed 
transportation center bids fair to be a reality 
and Portland is now widening some of her 
streets to serve as laterals in the new scheme 
of things. The Southern Pacific Company 
is rushing to completion a new steel bridge 
across the Willamette river, constructed in 
accordance with the Bennett plans at a cost 
of two million dollars. A commission of 
engineers from the New York Department 
of Docks and Ferries has just submitted a 
plan for the improvement of the harbor in 
accordance with a bond issue of two and a 
half millions just voted by the city for 
municipal docks, and the Government of 
the United States is spending millions more 
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to deepen the channel of the Columbia river 
and finish the sea-wall at the mouth. By 
the time the Panama Canal is opened, 
Portland and Uncle Sam will have expended 
twenty-five million dollars on the Portland 
harbor. Twenty-five million dollars was 
expended in buildings in tg11. Thus is 
Portland preparing for her share of the 
commerce that will come with the cutting 
through of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Now this has nearly all been about busi- 
ness. Go out onto the hills of Portland’s 
residence district where the gardens are 
riotous with roses and you will learn more 
about the beauties of Portland as a home 
city than I could tell you in ten pages. At 
the highest point of the city great streams 
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The rose of Portland, symbol of prosperity, seems ever striving to shout its message from the housetops 
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of water are being thrown against a range of 
hills to terrace them off for residence pur- 
poses. The mud-laden water is conducted 
down a flume to fill the flats surrounding a 
lake. The flats will be used for factory sites 
and the terraces for residences. Thus ever 
do business and the making of homes go 
hand in hand. Stand on the heights of 
Council Crest at sunset and look down on 
the white city of Portland below, her marble 
office buildings and her temples glistening 
in the sun, with the three snow-clad peaks 
of Mt. St. Helens, Mt. Adams and Mt. Hood 
towering in the distance and dominating the 
landscape, and then you will know what 
the tomanowos rose means to the great city 
of the Oregon country. 
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IRKLAND was in from Batavia 

with the La Paloma, after a two- 

year cruise, and had given one of 

his delightful little dinners aboard 

the ship. When the steward had 
brought the coffee and a humidor filled with 
choice Sumatras, the talk, as it inevitably 
does under such circumstances, drifted to 
ships and shipmasters of the days when we 
were all young and pining for our first 
command. Barkley was present. He had 
been gone from the Pacific Coast nearly 
twenty years, running in the fruit trade be- 
tween Vera Cruz and New York, and was 
eager for news of the ships and the skippers 
of yester-year. Almost the first vessel he 
asked about was the Mossbrae. 

“IT was skipper of the Mossbrae once,” 
said Barkley, and laughed. “Skipper for 
just twenty minutes. She was a devil ship 
and I quit before she could get me. And the 
next day I shipped mate on the old Martha 
Dudley, lumber to Cape Town, and never 
came back until Hickman sent for me to 
bring out a big freighter for him from the 
Great Lakes. Any of you fellows remember 
the Mossbrae? What became of her?” 

Kirkland’s face lit up with the smile that 
presaged a story. 
her well began), 


I remember (he 


and I recall the day you went aboard and 
held down a captain’s berth for twenty 
I was on the dock at the time 


minutes. 





with old Dave Turner, who had her be- 
fore they set him down. Incidentally they 
set me down to keep Dave company, and if 
you’d only stayed a little longer, Barkley, 
we might have had the pleasure of knowing 
each other much earlier in life. 

The Mossbrae was a ship bewitched, the 
most phenomenal hoodoo that ever sailed 
in coast waters. The most worthless square- 
head on the Front wouldn’t ship in her unless 
he was starving and his boarding-house 
master was threatening to throw him into 
the street. I’m not superstitious myself, but 
old Dave Turner was, and you know what 
the average sailor is when it comes to spooks 
and signs. Science tells a man that a soft 
little ball of St. Elmo’s fire at the end of the 
bowsprit is merely an electrical manifesta- 
tion, but nine out of ten sailors hold to the 
secret belief that it’s the soul of a drowned 
shipmate. I’m Scotch and hardheaded, and 
I believe that there’s a reason for everything 
in this world, though until the reason for the 
Mossbrae’s deviltry finally came to light, I 
never went to sea in her without telling all 
my friends goodbye. I was mate with Dave 
Turner. 

The hoodoo started with the launching of 
the Mossbrae. The little shipbuilding town 
of Fairhaven had just gone “dry,” in con- 
sequence of which the customary bottle of 
champagne was dispensed with at her 
christening. The mayor of Fairhaven owned 
a one-thirty-second of her and his eight-year- 
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old daughter performed the baptismal cere- 
mony—with a pint of mineral water. And 
when the youngster dashed the bottle 
against the vessel’s port bow, with the words 
“T christen thee MJossbrae,”’ the bottle 
skidded over the upper flange of her hawse- 
hole but failed to break. 

Well, that was the beginning of the 
hoodoo. Hickman & Son were the manag- 
ing owners, though the son was in knicker- 
bockers in those days, and the \/ossbrae was 
the largest boat on the coast. She was built 
to carry goo,ocoo feet and folks said Old 
Hickman was crazy; that the lumber busi- 
ness was going to peter out anyway and the 
Mossbrae wouldn’t be loaded half the time 
because nobody would want that much 
lumber at a cargo. Old Dave Turner, 
who knew Humboldt bar better than any 
skipper on the coast, was selected to com- 
mand her. Dave was present at the launch- 
ing and the failure to send the Mosshrae off 
right gave him quite a start. Besides, he’d 
lost a silver-mounted rabbit’s foot off his 
watchchain that very morning, and it hap- 
pened to be the foot of a graveyard rabbit 
shot in the dark of the moon. 

“T wish somebody else was scheduled to 
take her,” Dave confided to the yard super- 
intendent. ‘‘That bottle not breaking is a 
bad omen. I’d as lief shoot a seagull from 
her decks as have her take the water without 
champagne smashed on her bows. Notice 
that the bottle didn’t break? She'll be a 
contrary ship, and she'll bear watching.” 

The yard superintendent glanced curi 
ously at Dave Turner. He was a Prohi 
bitionist and he wasn’t superstitious, and it 
irked him to hear a grown man talk non- 
sense. 

“Old wives’ tales,’ he snapped. 

“All right,” warned Dave Turner, ‘‘you 
wait and see. I’ve been going to sea thirty- 
eight years as master, but there’s the last 
boat [’ll ever command. She'll get me. I 
feel it in my bones. I don’t like her lines 
anyhow. She hasn’t enough freeboard to 
suit me and she'll handle cranky with a 
heavy deckload. She’ll get me into trouble 
before she’s a year old.” 

These latter remarks, savoring somewhat 
of a reflection on the shipbuilders’ art, 
angered the superintendent. He grunted 
scornfully and left Dave Turner to his 
morbid reflections. He had a theory of his 
own that Dave Turner had outlived his 
usefulness as a master, and marveled that 
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Old Hickman would trust such a fine vessel 
to so old a man. 

Well, they towed the hull across the bay 
to Eureka and loaded her with shingles. A 
tug towed her down to San Francisco, where 
she discharged her cargo and went under 
the shears at the Oakland Iron Works to 
have her engines and spars installed. She 
did twelve knots over the measured course 
on her trial trip, and with Turner on the 
bridge backed out that night from Mission 
wharf on her maiden voyage. 

Going in over Humboldt bar that first 
trip, the \/ossbrae rapped the bar twice and 
tore loose one of her sister kelsons. Dave 
Turner cursed her for a witch of a ship. I 
didn’t understand it myself. She was only 
drawing twelve feet aft at the time, but the 
jetty had not been built in those days and 
the channel shifted more or less, particularly 
after a severe storm. 

In Eureka she loaded for San Pedro— 
lumber in the hold and redwood shingles on 
deck. They loaded her even with the plim- 
sol mark, and the mill people wanted Dave 
Turner to take on another half-million 
shingles. He refused. Said he was afraid 
of her and would try her out on a light cargo 
for that first trip. The mill manager said 
Dave was a chicken-hearted old woman and 
wired Hickman to order his captain to load 
his vessel to capacity. They argued that 
she had 800,000 feet aboard, and Old Hick- 
man, not being in the shipping business for 
the pleasure of catering to the idiosyncrasies 
of his captains, figured that it would be a 
dead loss to let her go to sea with 800,000 
feet when she could carry go00,000. So he 
wired Dave Turner to load her to full 
capacity. 

This angered Dave. The loss of the sister 
kelson was still on his nerves and he hated 
to take orders against his own better judg- 
ment. He wired Old Hickman that he was 
still master of the \Jossbrae and would be 
until his return to San Francisco, when his 
job would be vacant. In the meantime he 
desired to inform his owner that he was 
going to sea with 800,000 feet and not a 
splinter more. 

He did. He got over the bar in nice 
shape, though the helmsman complained 
that she was “lazy.” Off Cape Mendocino 
they ran into a sou’easter and the steamer 
began to misbehave. She was slow answer- 
ing her helm and kept obstinately burying 
her nose clear up to the anchor plates. She 
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was cranky and floundered down the coast 
like a drunken creature, and ail the time 
the storm kept increasing in violence. To- 
ward daylight next morning she was offering 
terrific resistance to the wind, due to the 
shingles piled high on her decks, and despite 
the efforts of two men at her helm she balked 
and swung into the trough of the sea just 
long enough to ship a comber that loosened 
her deck-lashings and shifted hercargo. She 
lay over on her beam ends and the seas 
swept her from stem to stern, and we had a 
bad fifteen minutes before I could cut the 
deck-lashings and let the deck-load go by the 
board. The steamer righted at once and 
proceeded to buck through the storm like a 
veteran. 

Old Hickman was mighty meek when 
Dave Turner came in from Pedro at the end 
of that voyage and reported the loss of his 
deck-load. But for Dave’s obstinacy half a 
million more shingles would have been lost, 
and so Old Hickman declined flatly to 
accept Dave’s resignation. In the end, 
Turner decided to stay, but not until he had 
exacted a promise from Old Hickman that 
he must have a free hand in the loading of 
his vessel. He explained to Old Hickman, 
much as a mother might explain the faults 
of an erring son, that the Mossbrae was 
peculiar; that she must be humored and 
petted. Also, since he had to go on the dry- 
dock and ship a new sister kelson, he asked 
for guards to keep her from rolling, and got 
them. 

After that the Mossbrae behaved herself 
for five months, and strange to say, Dave 
Turner grew fond of her. He had taken her 
on suspicion, but in the end he loved her as 
most good skippers love their ships. It was 
her speed that endeared her to Turner, for 
it was something to command the fastest 
steam schooner on the coast. By degrees he 
grew accustomed to her. He understood all 
of her little peculiarities and vagaries. He 
learned to know just how much of a deck- 
load she would stand. He discovered that 
if she was well down by the head she loafed 
right along about her business and never 
grew sulky. Still in his heart he knew she 
was tricky, and he watched her; and watch- 
ing her he grew to love her for her very 
frailties. 

At the end of five months Dave Turner’s 
daughter got married, and Dave laid off one 
trip to attend the wedding. Hickman put a 
Norwegian named Hagenson in for that trip. 
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Dave spent half an hour telling Hagenson 
about the Mossbrae, but Hagenson, being 
young and like most of his breed, conceited 
and self-sufficient, paid little heed to old 
Dave. He didn’t believe Dave Turner when 
he said the Mossbrae was a witch; which 
probably accounts for the steamer piling up 
in the fog on Duxbury reef two hours after 
leaving the wharf. The second mate and 
four seamen were drowned trying to get a 
line ashore, and I got washed to land on a 
life preserver. The Mossbrae lay well up on 
the reef, pounded a great hole in her bottom, 
filled and lay in the rack of the surf, water- 
logged. 

Hagenson couldn’t have explained it, even 
if he had been given an opportunity so to do. 
He was bound for San Pedro and he should 
have taken the South Channel. Instead he 
took the North Channel and wrecked the 
steamer seven miles off her course. He only 
knew that his ticket was gone, and in his 
despair he forgot to remember that Dave 
Turner had warned him that the steamer 
was a witch. Instead he locked himself in 
the cabin and took the shortest route out of 
the difficulty. 

Dave Turner went out to the wreck on a 
tug with Old Hickman and the marine sur- 
veyor. He cried when he saw the Mossbrae, 
battered and torn, reeling and floundering in 
the smother of foam around the reef, and 
when they told him that Hagenson was dead 
he cursed the dead man for a fool and 
thought only of the ship. He boarded her 
with the marine surveyor and carried away 
her log, papers, chronometer and compasses. 

The surveyor reported the steamer a total 
wreck. He said her back was broken and 
her entire bottom chewed away on the reef. 
He said that her rudder was gone, that she 
was strained and twisted and mashed beyond 
salvation, and that her engines would drop 
out of her the minute she was pulled off the 
reef, if that was possible. So Old Hickman 
abandoned her to the underwriters, and the 
following day she was sold for one hundred 
dollars at public auction on the floor of 
the Merchants’ Exchange. Dave Turner 
bought her in. 

There was something pathetic about old 
Dave buying the bones of the Mossbrae. It 
reminded me of an affectionate parent 
giving an expensive funeral to a worthless 
son. 

But Dave Turner knew the Mossbrae. 
Something told him that though she lay, 
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mangled and distorted on Duxbury reef, yet 
was there life within her. So he chartered a 
tug, got a line aboard the wreck and waited 
for high water, when he did what nobody 
thought possible. He hauled the corpse of 
the Mossbrae off Duxbury reef. He knew 
she’d come. He understood her, and like 
an unruly child she came when the master 
called. With just a foot of her starboard 
rail showing above the surface, on her beam 
ends and with her masts gone, she was faith- 
ful to Dave Turner and held together with 
her engines inside. They bunted her into 
Hunter’s Point drydock to have her wounds 
dressed. 

She was a pathetic sight. Her entire 
bottom was torn and frayed and ragged, as 
if some savage submarine monster had 
chewed at it, and she was hogged. But the 
engines were intact, and by giving them im- 
mediate attention they suffered little from 
contact with the sea water. 

Old Hickman, in a spirit of mild curiosity, 
came down to look her over, and Dave 
Turner showed him where they could make 
a ship out of her again. He pleaded so hard 
that in the end Old Hickman reimbursed 
him for salving the wreck and agreed to 
rebuild her, giving Dave a quarter interest 
in her when rebuilt. 

The Mossbrae’s hospital bill figured up 
close to $75,000. However, Hickman’s share 
of the insurance on her reimbursed them for 
most of this outlay, and they still had a 
tolerably good steamer left. You could 
hardly notice that she was hogged. Never- 
theless, Dave Turner never took her in or 
out over a rough bar, if he could avoid it by 
waiting over a day ortwo. The Mossbrae 
had suffered and Dave was very tender of 
her. 

But she was an ingrate. She was still 
tricky and had to be watched. Her weak- 
ness showed when she was overloaded. Her 
seams opened up and she leaked. Hickman 
spent a small fortune caulking her and 
strengthening her. She worked in a heavy 
sea, and after a year even a landsman could 
see that she was badly hogged. However, 
even with the closest watching she was al- 
ways getting into trouble. She bumped into 
a log in Columbia river and broke a blade 
out of her propeller. She tore a hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of piling out of the 
wharf of the Southern California Lumber 
Company, and smashed a dolphin at Mis- 
sion wharf. She got stuck in the mud up 





Los Medanos way, she rapped the bar at 
Coos Bay and threw her engines out of 
alignment. Next she kicked off her pro- 
peller, and the Chehalis towed her in. That 
cost $5,000 in salvage money. Two months 
later Hickman spent $3,200 to have her 
engines raised and aligned, and the bills 
were scarcely paid before she broke the 
after web of her crank shaft and was towed 
into port again at a cost (settled out of court) 
of $8,000. But Dave Turner loved her and 
was patient, until she took to running in 
circles. Then he lost his nerve. 

The first time the Mossbrae really got out 
of hand we were crossing Humboldt bar. 
Right on the bar, Dave swung her two 
points to starboard in negotiating the chan- 
nel. To our amazement she deliberately 
swung to port and the South Jetty bit a 
piece out of her forefoot before the engines 
could be reversed. Dave backed her off the 
jetty and wondered if it wasn’t about time 
to quit going to sea when a man couldn't 
control his own vessel. 

Once clear of the jetty, Dave gave her full 
speed ahead and began to experiment with 
her, watching the helmsman to see that his 
orders were correctly carried out. She 
answered handily at the least turn of the 
wheel. No ship could possibly behave 
better. Dave Turner scratched his head 
and wondered. He couldn’t remember 
hitting anything that might have injured her 
rudder, and his steering-gear appeared to be 
in excellent order. 

Until she was clear of the bar the Moss- 
brae answered perfectly—that is, perfectly 
for the Mossbrae, for it must be remembered 
that she was born cranky. But the minute 
she swung into the south and headed away 
on her course, she turned completely around, 
despite the frantic efforts of the helmsman, 
and headed back for the bar. 

It was half an hour before she could be 
induced to straighten up and behave. Once 
more on her course, she rolled south in the 
greatest good humor, responding as readily 
as we could expect to every turn of the 
spokes. 

Off Pigeon Point we met the steam 
schooner San Gabriel, northbound. We 
whistled twice, indicating to the San Gabriel 
that we would pass to starboard, and the 
San Gabriel replied in kind, indicating that 
she would do likewise. The vessels were 
within a third of a mile of each other when 
the Mossbrae decided to change her mind. 








“She’s falling off on me. I can’t control 
her” shouted the helmsman. 

‘Hard over!” I yelled, and watched the 
wheel spin the limit. The Mossbrae paid 
not the slightest attention, but with a per- 
versity and malevolence almost human, 
swung to port and headed right across the 
bows of the San Gabriel. 

Oh, it was a bully mixup. I gave her full 
speed astern when I saw a collision was in- 
evitable, and the reversal of the engines 
merely served to prevent the Mossbrae from 
going more than half way through the port 
counter of the San Gabriel. Such polite 
language between two skippers I haven’t 
heard since. 

“The blasted, crazy, devil of a ship!” 
raved Dave Turner. ‘“‘She’s a devil, I tell 
you. She’s uncanny. She’s vicious. If she 
had teeth she’d bite.” 

I think she would have. We backed away 
from the San Gabriel, with our own nose all 
smashed in, and towed her to San Francisco 
stern first to keep her from filling and going 
down. Having accomplished all the dam- 
age she could, the \/ossbrae seemed to make 
up her mind to be decent, for during the 
remainder of the voyage she behaved. 

That was an expensive accident. Old 
Hickman had to pay the bill for repairs to 
the San Gabriel, and $150 a day while she 
was laid up, and in addition he spent a 
matter of $1,500 patching up the bow of the 
Mossbrae. He was half insane on account 
of the expense, and fellows who knew Hick- 
man in those days will tell you that he was 
as big a skinflint then as he is now. 

It is difficult for a master to explain to the 
United States Inspectors of Hulls and 
Boilers just why he signals he will pass to 
starboard and then swings to port and rams 
his neighbor. Dave Turner told them that 
he commanded a crazy steam schooner. She 
had simply ramped away from him. He 
couldn’t control her. The helmsman cor- 
roborated this statement, and the inspect- 
ors went down aboard the Wossbrae and 
examined her steering-gear. One of them 
stood on the dock and watched the rudder 
respond when the wheel was put hard over, 
and the result was discouraging for Dave 
Turner. In despair he backed the vessel out 
into the bay, hoping she would have the 
decency to go on the rampage and save his 
reputation. She was as demure as a milk- 
maid. Dave took the inspectors on a cruise 
around the bay, circled man-o’-war row and 
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Angel island, but never once did the Moss- 
brae show her real nature. Dave Turner 
gave up in despair and a suspicion that Dave 
Turner was drunk grew into a conviction in 
the minds of the inspectors. 

However, the devil ship was going on dry 
dock, so they withheld their decision until 
they could see if her rudder was intact. It 
was; and so, having given Dave Turner the 
benefit of every doubt, they could not do less 
than find him guilty of gross negligence, 
mismanagement of his vessel and incom- 
petency. After forty years of spotless record 
as a master, it is hard to be set down four 
years on the beach, and old Dave left the 
office of the inspectors brokenhearted. In- 
asmuch as it was my watch on deck at the 
time of the collision and I upheld Dave, the 
inspectors gave me a year to think it over. 
We went down to the dock and cursed the 
Mossbrae from kelson to truck. 

When the J/ossbrae came off the dock, she 
put to sea with a new captain. He was a 
man of long experience, and in common with 
the inspectors, shared the belief that Dave 
Turner had taken to drink or was in his 
dotage. He had kept his eye on the Moss- 
brae for quite a while, and having kept tab 
on the number of scrapes that Turner had 
gotten into, he knew that it would be only a 
matter of time until something serious 
happened. 

Old Hickman, Dave Turner, the inspect- 
orsand myself were down on the dock to see 
the new skipper take the old cross-patch out. 
He got away from the dock like a man who 
knows his business, and we all went back to 
Hickman’s office. No sooner were we inside 
the door than Old Hickman received a 
phone message to the effect that the Moss- 
brae had banged into the end of Union 
street pier and carried away twenty feet of 
the wharf. 

‘Damn her!” shrieked Old Hickman, “‘I 
hope she sinks.” 

She didn’t. She came back to her berth 
at Mission wharf half an hour later. Old 
Hickman was on the dock and called up to 
the captain to find out what was the matter. 

“T don’t know,” he replied bewildered. 
“She’s cranky. She won’t answer her helm.” 

‘‘Fiddlesticks!” raved Old Hickman, 
“there’s nothing wrong with her helm. It’s 
your damned rotten seamanship.” 

“T’d sooner go to sea on a saw log,” 
roared the new captain. “I quit. My 
reputation’s more to me than this devil of a 
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steam schooner. Send a man down to 
relieve me. I've had enough trouble for one 
dav.”’ 


Nothing could induce that skipper to stay 
by the Mossbrae. He thoroughly 
frightened. So the steamer laid up at the 
wharf all night while Dave Turner got the 
man to go before the inspectors and make 
an affidavit to the effect that the ship was 
unruly and out of hand and wouldn’t an- 
swer her helm. 

The inspectors were flabbergasted. Fither 
the ship was bewitched or two erstwhile 
competent shipmasters had gone crazy. As 
for the rudder and steering-gear being out of 
order—well, they had seen with their own 
They knew there was nothing wrong 
with the ship. So they gave Dave Turner 
and the new master a wonderful dressing 
down, and Old Hickman scurried around 
until he found Barkley here. Barkley had 
just got his master’s ticket and was anxious 
for a try at anything afloat, provided he 
drew his master’s salary and carried the 
title that goes with the job. 

Well, we all, including the inspectors, 
came down to see Barkley take the \ossbrae 
out. You remember, Barkley. She backed 
out as nice as you please on a flood tide, and 
went down the bay about two cable’s length. 
Then you put her helm over and gave her 
half speed ahead. She hesitated a second or 
two, as if uncertain whether to go to sea or 
not, then with all the certainty and purpose 
of a bulldog rushing a tramp she headed for 
the south ferry slip. My recollection, Bark- 
ley, is that you tore out eight hundred dol 
lars’ worth of piling before you could stop her. 

“T couldn’t get her back to the wharf 
quick enough,” said Barkley. ‘The minute 
her stern and spring lines were fast, I 
jumped down from the bridge and went 
ashore. I had been master just twenty min- 
utes. ‘Keep her,’ says I to Old Hickman, 
‘she'll run amuck on the best master that 
ever pulled a whistle cord, and I won’t blast 
my career before I even get started.’” 

The whole affair would have been funny 
if it hadn’t been such a serious matter. 
There was Dave Turner’s bread and butter 
(and mine, too, for that matter, though I 
was a young man and could tackle some 
thing else until my sentence was up), and 
the expense Old Hickman was under. He 
groaned and swore she’d bankrupt him, and 
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eyes. 


a dozen times he cursed Dave Turner for 


hauling her off Duxbury. 
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Back we all went to the office of the in- 
spectors. They had seen the Mossbrae run 
amuck now, and they didn’t know what to 
do, and at the end of half an hour’s deliber- 
ation they decided that so far as the Moss- 
brae was concerned they were running on 
dead reckoning. So they decided to take a 
chance on Dave Turner and reversed their 
decision. 

Well, old Dave was so happy he almost 
cried, and right away he asked Old Hickman 
to give him back the Mossbrae. He said the 
other skippers didn’t understand her like he 
did, which was just like old Dave. With 
some other skipper in command, or when 
Dave was out of sorts at her contrary actions, 
she was a devil-ship; with old Dave on the 
beach and no job in sight, he forgave and for- 
got and was willing to take another chance. 
He told Old Hickman that he would be very 
careful and watch her and nurse her along. 
You had to humor some ships, said Dave 
Turner. 

Now Old Hickman would have been 
mighty tickled to let Dave go back on the old 
wretch, but away down in his miserable old 
heart he was fond of Dave Turner. Man 
and boy, Dave had worked for Hickman 
forty years, and there was no maudlin senti- 
ment in the Hickman blood. He decided 
that Dave had better quit going to sea, and 
offered him a job as port captain. It was too 
good a berth to refuse, and very reluctantly 
Dave made up his mind to forget the Moss- 
brae and spend the remainder of his life 
ashore. 

Then Old Hickman did a very peculiar 
thing. He fired the best mate he had in his 
employ, if I do say so myself. I was next in 
line for promotion and Dave had told me 
more than once that the old man had ques- 
tioned him carefully about me, my habits, 
etc. I couldn’t understand it. But when he 
put old “Cocky” Magruder (you remember 
old Magruder, Barkiey—killed in a filibustcr 
expedition off the coast of Peru ten years 
ago); I say, when he put Magruder in com- 
mand, I saw a great white light. Hickman 
changed engineers too. 

Magruder brought his own mates with 
him when he took the Mossbrae out. It was 
her last trip, for she never came back. I 
knew she wouldn’t. Old Hickman was tired 
of the worry, and she was insured to the 
limit. She made a nice run until she was 
off the Point Reyes light, when a thick fog 
settled down. They tell me that Magruder 





“Hard over !’ T yelled, and watched the wheel spin the limit. The Mossbrae paid not the slightest attention. 
With a perversity almost human she headed right across the bows of the San Gabriel 
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never slackened speed, though everything 
was regular in his log, which was produced 
in evidence at the investigation afterward. 
His mate and the lookout and the man at 
the wheel stayed with him like heroes, and 
the result was a whitewash. At any rate the 
first thing they heard was the echo of their 
own whistle, and that, of course, spelled 
coastline. 

Two minutes later the \ossbrae was into 
the breakers. Over a reef she leaped, tear- 
ing her wicked heart out as she went. There 
was a crash and smash of timbers, the main- 
mast went by the board and the \Wossbrae 
piled in a heap in a nest of wave-washed 
sunken rocks. Ten minutes after she struck 
her engine-room crew came piling up to 
escape being drowned below. Her lifeboats 
were smashed to kindling wood in a jiffy, 
and the crew huddled forward on the 
fo’castle head, which canted up on a big 
rock like a fish with its head out of water. 
The vessel had a full head of steam on when 
she struck, and the second assistant, who 
was on watch at the time, forgot to turn her 
exhaust valves open before he climbed on 
deck. Consequently, when the cold sea- 
water crept up around her throbbing boilers, 
they exploded and the Mossbrae went to 
glory like a skyrocket. Her stern was blown 
clear off and the hull splintered for three- 
quarters of her length. 

When the fog lifted Magruder saw that he 
had piled the Wossbrae up on Point Gorda. 
At noon the steam schooner Brunswick hove 
in sight, and the sea having calmed con- 
siderably, a small boat put off and picked 
up the shipwrecked crew. 

That wasn’t quite the last of the MWossbrae. 
The day after Old Hickman fired me, Bowen 
& Company put me in command of the 
steam schooner Sea Pigeon. Well, sir, a 
day or two after the loss of the Mossbrae, | 
was taking the Sea Pigeon up the coast, 
when I sighted the stern of the old Wossbrae 
bobbing around three miles off shore. I was 
close enough to see that the rudder was still 
on it, and the notion came to me that I’d 
like to unship that rudder and have a look 
at it. We'd examined the rudder often 
enough, but we’d never unshipped it. So I 
had the fragment of wreck towed alongside, 
and we swung it on deck with the cargo gaff. 
Then I unshipped that rudder and cast the 
balance of the wreckage overboard again. 

Poor old Mossbrae! If we’d only had the 
sense to unship that rudder in the first place, 
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she might still have been running, earning 
good money and the right to lie up in Rotten 
Row at the end of a long and decent life at 
sea. One look showed me what ailed the 
old \ossbrae. When she was built, she was 
cranky. Dave Turner was right. She 
didn’t have enough freeboard and she was 
too narrow amidships for her length. Still 
she might have gotten along with careful 
watching, but when she was rebuilt after 
piling up on Duxbury, the shipyard people 
equipped her with an oak rudder-post that 
was adzed out of a piece of heart timber. 
It was the very center of the tree, with the 
grain all twisty and tough and fibrous, and 
they built it into a rudder-post before the 
wood was half-seasoned. Consequently, 
when it dried out, the timber checked and a 
dozen big cracks opened up right into the 
heart of the rudder-post for three feet of its 
length. As time went by and that rudder- 
post was subjected to more and more 
strain in heavy seas, that split and fibrous 
timber began to twist and wrench like a 
section of old hawser. The wood was too 
tough to twist off at the tiller. It just split 
up more and more and grew stringy—a 
veritable section of wooden rope, and when 
the wheel was put hard over in a cross sea, 
or in certain currents, that rudder head 
would merely twist around like a piece of 
molasses candy, while the rudder itself stood 
still or swung with the press of the current 
to the opposite side. 

I sawed off that three-foot section of 
rotten timber and the next time I got back 
to San Francisco I took it under my arm 
and walked into Old Hickman’s office. The 
old rascal’s face went green and red with 
rage, by turns. 

“Tf you'd had that rudder unshipped in 
the first place, sir,” I told him, “‘you wouldn’t 
have had to hire ‘Cocky’ Magruder to 
beach her.” 

Old Hickman gave me a shrewd, light- 
ning-quick look out of the tail of his eye. 
That was all the sign he gave that my 
thrust had reached home. 

‘“You’re a smart young man,” he replied 
presently, ‘“‘and I was a fool to fire you. I'll 
have a new boat built to replace the Moss- 
brae. Her insurance will help some to build 
the new boat. I was tired of that bill of 
expense, Mr. Kirkland, and I’m glad she’s 
gone. How would you like to have her 
successor? She’s going to carry a million 
and a half.” 
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“T don’t want any vessel of yours, Mr. 
Hickman,” I answered. I was young and 
hotheaded in those days, and at the moment 
I hated the scheming old thief. I didn’t 
think there could be any luck in a boat built 
with money looted from the insurance com- 
panies, and I told him so. 

“That’s right, Kirkland,” said the old 
villain, smiling at me as pleased as could be. 
“T always knew you could be depended upon 
—for honesty. If you won’t let me give you 
a job, perhaps you'll permit me to recom- 
mend you for a bigger packet than the Sea 
Pigeon. I will say this, too, that I can do 
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you lots of good, Kirkland, if you—if you—”’ 
He broke off and looked me hard in the 
eyes, and I stared back at him. ‘I wish you 
wouldn’t say anything to Dave Turner 
about this,” he said presently in a changed 
voice. ‘“It’d break his old heart thinking 
how he’d misjudged the Mossbrae. Let 
sleeping dogs lie.” 

I said I would, and before I left the office 
we piled the section of rudder-post on Hick- 
man’s office fire and watched the evidence 
go up in smoke. I’ve been a pretty lucky 
captain ever since, and as for old Dave 
Turner, he’s still superstitious. 











The Nest 


By Jutta BOYNTON GREEN 


Here is no dainty cup of twigs and moss, 


Down-lined, wind-swung and roofed with bloomy spray, 


But on the open shingle, dull and gray, 


Hard by where angry breakers heave and toss, 


The mother gull, heedless of harm or loss, 


Has scooped a shallow saucer, as in play, 


And laid her dappled egg. 


A yard away 


The beach convolvulus trails rich wreaths across 


The waste. 


The dunes lift mimic mountains. 


The primrose flowers in glossy gold. 


Many a nook 


The bird might find, her precious sphere to hold, 


But here where foot may crush or sun may cook 


She leaves it blithely; and I come to brood 


On this: how lightly some take motherhood! 
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The Water-way of Wonder 


By THOMAS GRANT SPRINGER and FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER 


VERY ten days they go from San 
Francisco—the ships for Panama 
—prosaic and drab enough as they 
tug at the moorings before the 
start; but once clear of the Golden 

Gate, and over the bar, with the gray city 
on its gray hills dropped suddenly from 
sight and as suddenly forgot, the ship be- 
comes a glorious creature, superb and 
supreme. A rainbow world has leaped into 
life about us and closed us in, and the lure 
of the Pacific is upon us. 

The next few years will see many changes 
in Panama, but as long as time shall last the 
Pacific will be the Pacific, and the pathway 
of the Pacific Mail from San Francisco to the 
Isthmus will remain the same revelation of 
sea and sky and tropic coast. 

Five days we drifted down the western 
edge of the world, five days and nights be- 
fore our first port. And each day the sun 
warmed to us, and each night the great gold 
stars grew more friendly and near, peering 
down at us, almost curiously it seemed, to 
discover who we might be. Five such days 
and nights, and when we woke on the morn- 
ing of the sixth day we were anchored at 
Mazatlan, the brilliantly colored, the grace- 
fully indolent, serenely indifferent and satis- 
fied with life. We had once talked with a 
man who had spent a winter in Mazatlan. 
We believe him, at last. What could be 
more delightfully unexpected than to find 
exactly what one has been told to expect! 

Two days more on the summer sea, and 
on a bright morning we came gently to 
anchor in a harbor still and clear as a 
meadow pool; so clear that in the afternoon 
when the sailors dived from the lower deck 
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we could watch them all the way down to 
the floor of the bay. The curious little 
town seemed tumbling down the green 
mountain sides and crowding close to the 
water’s edge to see the ships go by. This 
was Manzanillo, with its sandy main street 
fronting the water, with the Mexican 
mothers watching their babies play on the 
sidewalks, the men lounging and smoking 
and here and there discussing the merits of 
game-cocks displayed by their owners in the 
hope that a few bets might be coaxed from 
the onlookers, in which case one may see a 
first-class cock fight for the mere exertion 
of turning about to look. Off of this main 
thoroughfare, narrow crooked little side 
streets clamber up the steep mountain side, 
with tiny overhanging houses and porches 
bright with flowering plants, amd here and 
there a native woman swinging, graceful 
and sure-footed, down the cobble-stone 
decline, bearing a huge basket on her head 
and making a picture cooler, greener, more 
Italian than Mexican. 

The sun had begun to warn us that we 
were nearing the tropics, and at the end of a 
long burning hot day we dropped anchor in 
the landlocked harbor of Acapulco. It was 
as if we had come at last to the final haven, 
the promised rest; for a place more peaceful, 
more filled with soft twilight shadows and 
restful green of encircling hills, I have never 
seen. It was just such a harbor as we would 
have wished after such a day. 

Then followed days upon days of clear 
sailing, broken now and then by a stop at 
Central American ports, sometimes for a 
few hours, sometimes over night, and again 
for two days at a time, taking on coffee, 











America found Panama a barbarie child making mud-pies in a gutter. 
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She serubbed, scoured and combed her 


out. Then she built her own house on Ancon Hill slope. The Government buildings, including the 
hospital, are uniform in design and coloring—square and cool, gray and white and neat. In 
the heart of it all, the American game links the tropics with the home country 


sugar, and the tropical fruits that lent 
variety to the ship’s table. There was a day 
at Salina Cruz, where the crazy winds blow 
without ceasing across the Gulf of Tehuante- 
pec, satisfying those who were wishing for a 
bit of rough weather. Then along the coast 
of Central America, where the comandante’s 
manner grows more impressive with the 
diminishing size of the ports, and the local 
celebrities come aboard in the comandante’s 
gig—and verily Solomon in all his glory 
was not arrayed like one of these. 

All along the Central American coast the 
horizon to landward was an unbroken chain 
of gigantic gray volcanic craters, some 
smoking, the red fire showing when the 
nights were dark, but most of them standing 
in grim ominous silence. These mountains 


slope down abruptly, and between them 
and the sea lie the swamp lands, and along 
the coast the little port towns drag them- 





selves down out of the thicket to the water’s 
edge, panting for a breath of air. Pretty 
and picturesque enough are they from the 
ship, but if one went ashore and plowed 
through the hot black sand into the in- 
sanitary squalid towns, it was to hurry 
back to the civilization of the Pacific Mail, 
and to dive into the sea-water plunge with a 
prayer of thanks in one’s heart for having 
been born white and in a part of the world 
where people value cleanliness. 

We had come to believe that all of the 
coast natives of the poorer classes were a 
disease-infected, slothful, mirthless people, 
when one fine morning we found ourselves 
in the smiling round harbor of Corinto, in 
Nicaragua. Here was happiness and health 
and laughter. There was something gay 
even in the way the red-tiled town peered 
through the fringe of cocoanut palms at the 
blue sea, and the foothills ran green and 
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cool up to the gray mountains 
beyond. Scarcely had the first 
lighter come alongside, the 
naked bronze backs of the crew 
bending rhythmically as they 
rowed, standing, with the wide 
flat oars of galley days, when 
the bumboat women set out, 
racing, from the shore. Call 
ing, laughing, shouting, hand- 
ling their tiny canoes with the 
reckless skill of long practice, 
they flocked about the ship, 
for, though they had the ap- 
pearance of coming to a gay 
festival, it was market day with 











them. Parrots perched and 
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colored grass baskets filled the at Ancon, where palms, royal and cocoanut, wave their 


graceful branches like fan-girls of a sultan 


floors of the canoes; there were 

tropical fruits, gaudy toys made of native 
nuts and painted, and great bouquets of 
roses. The women in their bright ill-fitting 
dresses darted here and there, weaving in 
and out for position near the steady lighters, 
chattering and laughing among themselves 
with less thought for sales than for banter- 
ing. They sent up our purchases in baskets 
drawn by a cord thrown on deck. One 
canoe had for first mate a spider monkey, 
who used his long tail as a boat-hook, and 
then sprang onto the lighter with the rope 
and held it taut. Ah, but life goes gaily in 
Corinto! 

Our next stop, Puntarenas, in Costa Rica, 
was but the beginning of the end of our 
idling, for there the lighters were loaded and 
waiting our arrival, the laborers all wore 
shirts, they were businesslike, and there 
was a general air of modernity and thrift 
about the place that set our thoughts on 
civilization, progress and Panama. 

Panama—the very word spells romance, 
and as the anchor falls with a flurry of 
flashing foam into the blue depths it lies 
before you, the old, the new romance of a 
painted world. Scarcely have your eyes 
taken in the wonder of the island-dotted 
bay before the magnetism of the shore 
draws you irresistibly. By a queer freak of 
fate it was old Panama first caught my eye, 
and borrowing the captain’s glass I drew 
the old tower to my gaze as it loomed above 
the smothering grip of the encroaching 
jungle. I swung the glass around, slowly, 
slowly till the new city (new only in the 
sense of having risen from the ashes that 





piracy made of the old) came into view 
huddled on its tiny peninsula like a gay 
collection of toy houses. Then the knife 
of Progress appeared, for Ancon Hill re- 
sembles a cheese half sliced away and gone 
to gorge the insatiable maw of the sea where 
the breakwater binds the islands together, 
at the mouth of the Canal, like jewels ona 
chain. The approach thus formed actually 
lives up to your anticipation of the enormity 
of the engineering feat already accomplished. 

Our steamer did not dock, and a fussy 
little tug came out to take us off. Around 
the quarantine station we swung and up 
the Canal itself toward Balboa. There the 
first real wonder fell upon us as we passed 
between the slender lighthouses that looked 
like the street lights of a nautical thorough- 
fare, and beside these sign-posts of progress 
lay the wrecks of failure in the shape of old 
French dredges. Then the busy docks of 
Balboa, the rush of disembarkment; and as 
the train whirled us up to the town we began 
to realize that we were in Panama, the city 
of ancient and modern romance. 

The first impression one has of the town 
is its most amazing number of carriages, 
low, phaeton-bodied, attached to diminutive 
horses scarcely larger than burros. One 
pushes through throngs of lounging negroes, 
real southern negroes, but—incongruous 
fact—instead of the slow, soft, drawling 
English, one’s ear is greeted with equally 
soft but decidedly crisp Spanish. And then 
Central avenue winds and twists its way up 
through the town in a panorama of color 
and a kaleidoscope of delightful movement. 
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The low houses, cement-faced and brilliantly 
colored, crowd the narrow sidewalk into the 
street in a most sociable manner, and the 
block-paved street on which the ponies’ 
feet clatter like castanets are wonderfully 
clean, for the sanitary watch-dogs on Ancon 
Hill have routed dirt from this new Panama 
as effectively as Morgan routed the defend- 
ers of old Panama. On the surface, at 
least, this is ‘‘Spotless Town,” an amazing 
revelation after some of the unbelievable 
squalor of parts of the West Coast. 

We chose the Central Hotel as our hos- 
telry, more for its romantic associations than 
its comfort. It faces a plaza across which 
stands the double-spired cathedral, seen from 
the hotel balcony through a screen of palms 
as it dreams in the soft sunlight, its old- 
world bells, with their chimes rung every 
quarter, shattering the silence in which it 
wraps itself. Facing the square to the left 
on the same side as the modern city hall is 
the old administration building of the 
French Canal, now the useless property of 
the Isthmian Commission rerented to the 
Panamanian government. It was_ here 
De Lesseps schemed and dreamed, close to 
the old hotel, once the scene of such enter- 
tainment as never was known in Central 
America before or since. Here the peerless 
Bernhardt held levees when she came to 
play in a theater now gone. Not even the 
ghosts of these entertainments linger around 
the court or corridors, for the Tivoli, mod- 
ern and resplendent, lures the tourist to its 
lofty perch on Ancon Hill. 

Panama is the .best-policed city in the 
world. The cute little black-and-tan officers 
stand on almost every corner, sometimes in 
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pairs, watching for trouble that seldom oc- 
curs. Perhaps now and then a cabman 
over-charges an ignorant tourist; then off 
and away he goes with the policeman for 
passenger for a drive to a fine instead of a 
fare. One night during our stay I had 
occasion to see the efficiency of these toy 
policemen. It was at a concert at the Plaza 
Santa Ana. <A dispute arose between a 
Columbian and a Panamanian. A sharp 
discussion, a slap in the face, a surging, 
jabbering, gesticulating crowd, then the 
bobbing helmets and big sticks of the little 
policemen, the clatter and jangle of the 
patrol wagon, a burst of oratory from the 
band-stand where lately the musicians had 
discoursed sweet sounds—and another revo- 
lution was averted. 

Turning from the picturesque old-world- 
ness of Panama to the advanced modernity 
of Ancon, the effect is amazing. America 
found Panama a dirty barbaric child sitting 
in her filthy gutters making mud pies. She 
scrubbed, scoured and combed her out, 
wiped her nose, braided her hair and threat- 
ened to spank her if she got dirty again. The 
threat of spanking has triumphed over nat- 
ural inclination, and eternal vigilance has 
kept even step with reform. Then America 
built her own house on Ancon Hill slope, 
from which height of Example she could 
keep watch. Panama has no suburb. It 
runs in a parallel line straight up against 
Ancon, and on this line the ancient and 
modern meet in startling contrast. From 
the narrow close-walled streets one ascends 
broad winding roads, on either side of which 
the government buildings, public and _ pri- 
vate, stand in uniform design and coloring, 

square and cool—gray, white 











and neat. There are wide 
hill spaces between residences 
or offices, with smooth-rolling 
turf. Tiny streams, cement- 
walled, run with cool ripples 
between the hilly depressions. 
Palms, royal and _ cocoanut, 
wave their graceful branches 
like fan-girls of a sultan, re- 
sponding to each ocean breath 
that steals softly over the 
heights. There is a sense of 
bigness, a lack of crowding, 
that makes Ancon seem like an 
ideal American suburb. One 
sees women, beautiful, graceful 
American women, _ strolling 
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The death-patrol of the mosquito. Until one has traversed the jungle 
and seen the fever-breeding swamps, he cannot know what 


the clearing of the Canal Zone means 
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leisurely along the walks, gowned in 
wonderful lingerie dresses, their parasols 
tempering the sun’s amorous caresses to 


cool kisses for their fresh cheeks. One 
sees men, tall, clean-cut, graceful in 
their immaculate duck or flannel, whose 


tanned faces are illuminated with the inner 
fire of enthusiasm. One sees children, rosy, 
romping tots that make the patriotic heart 
cry out “Lord, give us more like these to 
found a race of gods!’ And this is the 
tropics which, theory has said, the white 
man may not conquer. 

Entering the administration building and 
inquiring for Colonel Gorgas, theory was 
answered by fact in the cool, clean—mentally 
and physically—gentleman who so genially 
received us. His immaculate dress, his hair 
and mustache as snowy as his ducks, his 
keen quiet steady eyes, answered our silent 
query. Our letters to him were instrumental 
in giving us a guide—Dr. Ornstein of the 
commission, a perfect type of the men who 
have carried on successfully this wonderful 
war of peace whose crowning victory is the 
wedding of the seas. Personal modesty and 
collective pride seem to be the key-note of 
Isthmian accomplishment, and the pre- 
dominating characteristic of all those en- 
gaged on the Canal in any capacity. To 
them the work is everything, the man is 
naught, and when one looks at their splendid 
achievement one only wishes for other con- 
tinents for them to sever. 

Our first Canal excursion was to Culebra, 
that giant wound where Nature has yielded 
to Man. I am not an engineer and cannot 
write intelligently of the enormity of 
this accomplishment. Fortunately others 
equipped for the recital have given technical 
details to the world. It was only for us to 
wander through the cut, and marvel to see 
in a short time the navies of the world taking 
their cross-country course and laughing at 
Eolus as he blows the horn. But Nature 
had not yielded without a struggle. All 
along that battle line lie the bones of her 
dead foes, the French. Beside the railroad 
the jungle growths that strangled their loco- 
motives are still quietly weaving their 
shrouds. Back of Empire their dredges that 
never floated now drop to pieces in the 
tropic heat. Their steam shovels are falling 


into the earth they never really gripped. 
Above the skeletons of failure success looms 
proudly, but not without its cost. 

What the French paid in life we did not 
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try to discover, what America paid we will 
try to forget, but what she might have paid 
can never truly be estimated by those who 
cross the Isthmus today. Only by one whose 
curiosity led him over the old emigrant trail 
by which his forefathers came to California 
can it be appreciated. We told the doctor 
after Culebra that we wished to see the real 
jungle. With the splendid courtesy which 
seems to be a part of all, high and low, who 
are engaged in this marvelous work, he 
arranged it so that we might at least strike 
the footprints of the pioneers who took the 
“Flat Route.” 

We went by the earliest train from Pana- 
ma to Matachin clad in outing suits, picked 
up a friend of the doctor’s, khaki-clad and 
armed with a machete, then struck across 
the railroad, up the ridge path and into the 
primeval woods of the Isthmus. The heavy 
dew lay like rain upon the unfamiliar foliage 
all about us. It seemed more like a picture 
or a theatrical setting than actual wilds to 
cur unaccustomed eyes. Giant fern-like 
palms spread out on every side. Strange, 
wonderful trees claimed attention at every 
step. Orchids nestled here and there in the 
crotch of limbs. The ants in countless 
variety carrying up the soil had made hang- 
ing gardens of the palms, from the trunks of 
which graceful ferns festooned as in a con- 
servatory. Broad-bladed plantains slapped 
at us with dew-drenched paddles while 
strange birds, only less gaudy than the 
painted butterflies, flashed here and there 
like animated flowers. Up and down, 
stumbling, sliding, cutting our way through 
the overgrown path, we climbed until at 
length the summit of the ridge gave us a 
wonderful panorama down the green valley 
of the Chagres whose dammed waters will 
soon turn its entire lower course into a huge 
lake at the command of man. Overlooking 
it all Balboa Hill brooded, and in the clear 
morning air we beheld the last sign of prog 
ress as we turned across the ridge and began 
the descent to Cruces. 

This primitive Indian village has stood 
unchanged within the memory of man. 
Spain, the buccaneers, the pioneers, have 
all passed it but left no mark. The dirt- 
floored bamboo huts, palm-thatched, have 
dropped to pieces and have been rebuilt, 
the life of the natives has run its course as 
sleepily as the Chagres in the dry season. 
It was strange for me, 2 son of the Argo 
nauts, to step into a dugout at the point 




















The Gatun locks, gigantie elevators, stand be 
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side the dam, waiting to draw their power from that mighty 
reserve, the lake of the tamed Chagres. 


Once the water is led into them, the 


wonder of their construction will be hidden 


where my forefathers had disembarked for 
their mule-ride to Panama and the Pacific 
after their passage down the Atlantic en 
route to California in the gold days, and to 
float down the Chagres to where the hills 
hid Matachin with their curves. Cruces 
will soon be no more, and the Chagres, no 
longer wild, will spread its waters over it 
and as far down the valley as Gatun, car- 
rying the ships of the world to and fro on its 
wide placid bosom. The Spanish, the buc- 
caneers, the pioneers that dared its treachery, 
have gone and the Chagres itself will follow, 
a broad calm lake dreaming of a wild past 
in a peaceful future. 

All along the railroad line a string of little 
towns nestle from Corozal to Gatun. They 
are replicas of Ancon, which is their mother, 
and are uniform in cleanliness and construc- 
tion, cool, palm-fringed, looking like pros- 
perous suburbs in the States, built by one 
architect of somewhat limited design. Until 


one has traversed the jungle, seen the fever- 
breeding swamps, the impassable morasses, 
the almost incredibly rapid growth of the 
tropic woods, one does not know what the 
clearing of the Canal Zone means, what the 





maintaining of cleanliness must cost. The 
Sanitary Commission were the sappers of 
the forces of progress who made the advance 
of the army possible, and these strongholds 
of cleanliness that they built were the un- 
assailable ramparts from which fever and 
pestilence were repulsed and at last driven 
beyond the field of activity so that the great 
work might progress unimpeded by these 
treacherous enemies. At almost every town 
one sees the swamp-palms, sure indicators 
of the original state of the ground, now wav- 
ing their graceful fans over smooth strips 
of safe lawn or the rolling softness of hilly 
turf, while the harnessed streams that drain 
the marshes run in open cemented ditches, 
singing low songs of health and coolness. 
One vaguely wonders what will become of 
these strongholds when the army retires 
with its work done. Will the jungle creep 
back to its own, will the ground sink back 
to noisome swamp? No, they have builded 
too well, and the eyes of the navies of the 
world as they pass through must be upon the 
Zone. But what will it be? Congress is 
still aping the Sphinx on this subject. 

The great locks, Miraflores on the Pacific 
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and Gatun on the Atlantic, are marvels in 
the magnitude of their construction. Gatun 
to me was the most interesting. As we 
neared it from the railroad we could see the 
first results of the damming of the Chagres 
even in this, the dry season. As the water 
backed up, the jungle acknowledged defeat. 
Where the low ground is submerged the 
trees die standing in white skeleton groups 
like Dore’s illustration of the damned 
forest in Dante’s Jnferno. Then Gatun ap- 
pears, taking advantage of the hills to throw 
up the breastworks against which the 
Chagres will dash vainly in its rainy rush, 
to be repulsed and sent back tamed and sub- 
missive for the first time in its mad career. 
The great dam is all but finished now. 
Between its giant cement piers the Chagres 
flows quietly, unconscious that its passage 
will be barred all too soon and the wild 
vagaries of its current forever curbed. 
As we whirled in zigzag steps in the railroad 
motor, following the climbing tracks that 
seesaw to the top of the dam, it was almost 
unbelievable as we looked back from its 
giant height, that the little stream flowing 
so quietly at our feet was to submerge an 
area one hundred and sixty square miles in 
extent. But the grim walls of the dam are 
built to resist a mighty pressure, and from 
the sternness of the preparation one gains 
an idea of what that little river can be when 
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the tropic skies spill cloudbursts into its 
turbulent channel. For its size it has risen 
to the proud distinction of the most im- 
portant river in the world. 

By the side of the dam stand those giant 
elevators, the locks, masonic marvels that 
shame the pyramids, waiting to draw their 
power from that mighty reserve, the lake. 
Once the water is let into them, the wonder 
of their construction will be hidden. The 
chambers through which the water rushes 
as each vessel is raised or lowered will be 
unsuspected by any one who has no technical 
idea in his head, yet the tunnels are as large 
as the Pennsylvania railroad tube in di- 
ameter, the entire construction equally 
colossal. 

Just beyond them the Chagres empties 
into the Atlantic, and then Colon, with the 
angry waves of the Caribbean dashing in 
futile spite against the seawall; and I realized 
that I had back-trailed my Argonaut fore- 
fathers to the first lap of their journey to the 
Golden West by the ‘Flat Route.” Sixty 
years and more ago they crossed the Isthmus 
with untold peril and now, the useless bond 
of the continents severed, the ships of the 
world may float through the gap along a 
water-way of wonder. As I looked out over 
the white-capped waters I seemed to hear 
the Atlantic’s lusty voice calling to the soft 
Pacific, ‘“‘Greetings, sister, your hand!” 





A water-way through the jungle 
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AM never tempted to judge a woman, but 


I think of Kitty Peverill,” said the 
Colonel. ‘It’s never a safe thing to do 
anyway. I remember’’— 

“Here, stow that!” I interrupted. 


“Wait till we get out of this. It would be 
worse than smoking a dollar cigar in a high 
wind to have to listen to a yarn in this 
crowd.” 

The Colonel was tickled at the compli- 
ment and showed it. We watched the pas- 
sengers scramble aboard at San Pedro, saw 
the gangways shipped, and _ were 
slipping round the breakwater, headed for 
our last port. Then we made for our usual 
retreat in the lee of a lifeboat, lighted our 
cigars, and the Colonel told his tale: 


soon 


A woman (he resumed) is like a reef in the 
gold belt. One man comes along, strikes a 
pocket, and thinks he’s cleaned up all the 
gold in the mountain. Another man brings 
his stamps, chucks the likely rocks through 
‘em, makes a bigger pile than the first man 
did, and then he goes off guessing there 
isn’t enough left to line a greaser for a week. 
Little he knows about it! The next man 
brings a chemist with him, and between ’em 
they melt the whole dum shoot, and make 
the biggest pile of all. Any fool can tell 
gold in a pocket; it takes a miner to tell it in 
the quartz; but a man has to be a durn sight 
more than just plain miner to smell it in a 
hill of dirt, and make it pay. It’s like that 
with women. The cackling geese on this 
ship, for example, thought that poor critter 
with the gay clothes who just went ashore 
was plain dirt. Durned little they know! 
But it took Kitty Peverill to show me! 

I saw her first in Nome in ’go. In those 
days Nome was a wide-open town all right, 
and a man needed to walk with his trigger 
on the hair all the time. Talk about tariff 
reform and high prices! Prices were prices 
in them days! I tell you, sir, they soaked 
you good and plenty for everything, espe- 























cially vittles. Coffee and doughnuts a dollar! 
Ham and eggs two and a half, per! And 
Kitty was the top of the box all right! She 
kept the most popular restrong in town, and 
just coined the dollars. And she earned ’em, 
blamed if she didn’t! 

Kitty was a picture to look at, and framed 
up in the durnedest frame your eyes ever lit 
on. She wasn’t so tall as you'd notice it— 
she was straight and strong. But her hair 
and her clothes! She yanked her back hair 
up so’s it looked like a Sandwich Islander’s, 
and she hooked her clothes on her as if she 
was a hitching post. And her face! Well, 
I eat there regular all the time I was in 
Nome, an’ I never see it without its being 
smudged with soot. Looked as though she 
thought it good for the complexion and used 
it as a sort of cosmetic. 

But that didn’t make any difference. 
Lord! no. She’d never room enough for 
the men who wanted to eat there. It wouid 
have been the same if she’d piled her hair 
up with mud, and painted her face like a 
squaw, and gone about ina blanket. The 
men couldn’t keep away. I have known 
men fight for a table, and pay double 
rates to reserve one. There was blood in 
her and she couldn’t hide it. And my! 
how she could cook! 





Of course there was talk. There always 
is in such God-forsaken places as Nome was 
in those days. A lone woman has no chance. 
And—yes, I believed it with the rest of ’em. 
We had no evidence. But when a girl 
comes straight at you as though she’d 
walked clean in from the Bowery, well, 
you've a pretty hard proposition on your 
hands, you bet! But although she knew 
what we thought she never said a word. 
Just went on piling up the shekels and rang- 
ing round, her hair just shrieking untidiness, 
and her skirts rioting at her taste. 

Then Jim Marston happened in from the 
diggings. Me an’ him had been out on 
many a prospecting hike, an’ we was mighty 
glad to meet again. I took him straight up 
to Kitty’s and we blew in a small fortune. 
Jim was a fine handsome chap, as fit as a 
fighter, and had a story which nobody knew. 
I saw him size up Kitty. He looked at her 
frowsy head-piece, her smudgy nose and her 
draggling skirts. Then he turned to his 
eating, for Jim loved vittles, an’ a man 
brings a fine sauce from the camps. 

When he had finished, he says ‘‘What a 
dinner!—an’ what a cook!” 

“What do you think of her, Jim?” I asks 
curious. 

“As a cook she’s a peacherino!” 

More than that he wouldn’t say, but his 
look was enough. That was like Jim. I 
used to think nature had left something out 
of him to spite him for his handsome face 
and figure. I never saw him talk voluntary 
toa woman. I never heard him say a thing 
against one. If he couldn’t commend, he 
wouldn’t condemn. I knew by that look 
that he had blackballed Kitty in his mind, 
but I knew, too, that he wouldn’t tell it 
against her. 

Jim came into Nome just before the sea- 
son shut down. He had had a wonderful 
year, and had made quite a pile. He was 
on his way to Frisco and New York, and 
possibly London. He wanted to finance a 
company. He knew where there was big 
money an’ he meant to use it. He meant to 
clean up all he could an’ quit. He said the 
great Northwest was all right for a young 


chap with plenty of red blood in his veins, 


but no place for age, an’ he wasn’t going 
to spend his prime there neither. He 
had a strong liking for city life, had 
Jim. It was that that fetched us out of 
Nome pretty quick. The old Aurora was 
doing the Frisco trip in those days, an’ as 
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she was due out in two days we booked our 
passage in her. I was tired of the North, 
too, an’ glad to get out with Jim. 

We celebrated at Kitty’s the night before 
we sailed. You never saw such a crowd, as 
many were going out next day, an’, like us, 
they were celebrating. Kitty’s place was 
not a big one, an’ we jammed ourselves into 
it like kids at a school treat. An’ Kitty 
excelled herself. There never was such a 
dinner! 

She had got help of course, such as she 
could, but she was here, there and every- 
where, her hair more tousled, her face more 
smutty an’ her skirts more bedraggled than 
ever. But did that hide her quality? No 
siree! I noticed that Jim got more inter- 
ested in her as the night wore out, but he 
said nothing. Seemed kind o’ puzzled, I 
thought, as if he’d seen her some place 
before, and couldn’t remember. I iried to 
draw him out as we went to bed, but all I 
could get out of him was a curt “Doesn’t 
look good to me.” 

We were to sail at noon an’ there was a 
heavy list of passengers. We went aboard 
in good time with the crowd, mostly miners 
going south for the winter. It was pretty 
late in October, an’ there were all the signs 
of ugly weather, but none of us minded that. 
We'd seen too much weather to mind the 
few bad days that stood between us and the 
sunshine of California. We were as jolly a 
shipload as the old Roarer ever carried as 
we lined up against the rail to bid Nome 
goodbye—but every man Jack of us was 
struck all of a heap, when, just as the gang- 
ways were being slipped, who should come 
marching up, all fussed out in her best 
Sunday-go-to-meeting rags, but Kitty. You 
could have floored any one of us with a 
wink! Soon’s we’d got breath back again 
there was a great shout. 

“Hello Kitty! You goin’ south?” 

“You bet!” she says. “The best’s none too 
good for me.” 

Well, sir, there was a rush to help her 
aboard. There was a score of men who 
would have gone down on their knees to her, 
but she had no favorites. That was her 
way of keeping the whole team on the collar. 
I saw Jim stare at her with that same puz- 
zled look in his eyes but he said nothing, an’ 
she didn’t give him a look. She winked at 
me as she passed, an’ sir, it just tickled me 
all over. 

‘Made your pile, Kitty?’ I said. 
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Kitty: 


“Yes, sir’ she said, ‘“‘an’ sold out to the 
good.” 

After that it was just a fair scramble. 
Talk about a queen and her court! Well, 
she was that and then some. Before the 
afternoon had shut down we got a taste of 
what was coming to us, and in a way of 
speaking Kitty didn’t turn a hair. There 
were plenty of women aboard, but strange 
as it sounds to say it, they weren’t in her 
class. When the northwester began to batten 
the sky down above us and lift the swell into 
a sullen pitching, they crept into their 
cabins and stopped there. But Kitty stayed 
on deck, as fresh as paint, traces of smudge 
still on her nose, and her hair flying about 
her neck and ears like a mane. Just plumb 
full of devilment she seemed. The men al- 
most fought for the chance of walking with 
her as she marched up and down the narrow 
promenade on the windward side of the 
cabins. But Jim was out of it. He stuck by 
me, smoking, and growing quieter as the 
night crept on, and it grew colder and storm- 
ier with every minute. 

After supper we got surprise number one. 

It had begun to rain and sleet, and the old 
Roarer was pitching to beat the band. 
Every now and then she’d put her nose 
under, and the spray would break over her 
poop. The little saloon was crowded, and 
one of the men shouts ‘“‘Who’ll give us a 
tune?” 

“T will” Kitty sings out. And then she 
went for that box of wires; and the way she 
handled the bones was a wonder. Every bit 
of rag-time the boys called for she had tucked 
up in her fingers, and she gave it to ’em 
good and plenty. It was as merry a night 
as I ever spent, and as we were all pretty 
seasoned we didn’t mind the pitching. 
Those who did, as I said, had turned in. 
When she finished up on ‘Dixie,’ the timbers 
of that old tub just rattled to the boom that 
crowd of toughs let loose. 

After the singsong, Jim and me went 
out to have a last smoke before turning in. 
A bit of an awning had been stretched to 
break the wind and we stood in its shelter, 
quiet-like, lookin’ over the rail and listen- 
ing tothe storm. It was a devil of a night! 


As one by one the other men joined us 
they sobered down, and we were a pretty 
quiet gang, puffing away, Jim standing near 
the rail, the light of a globe shining in his 


Jace. 
One of the men, a saloon keeper and a big 
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gun man with an evil reputation, stood next 
him. I think he must have noticed that Jim 
had kept away from Kitty and he resented 
it. Funny, wasn’t it! He had just pestered 
Kitty with his attentions and she had only 
laughed at him. What was in his mind I 
don’t know, but he blurted out sudden 
‘What do you think of her, Jim?” 

Jim looked at him for a minute as insolent 
as you ever see a man look in your life, and 
durn me if it wasn’t enough to make a man 
turn green! He didn’t like Murphy, I 
knew, and I think Murphy’s ogling Kitty so 
open vexed him. Though why it should was 
a teaser. But there it was! He just stared 
at Murphy, and then turning his head 
without speaking, and without taking his 
cigar out of his mouth he spat over the rail. 
Yes, sir! Murphy had his hand on his gun 
before you could blink twice, an’ it took 
three of us to quiet him. Jim didn’t say a 
word. He just stood there, like as if he was 
at a pink tea, and the ladies were handing 
out cake with sugar on. Half the men there felt 
like chucking him overboard, for any slight 
to Kitty was personal; but Jim was a pretty 
hefty porcupine to handle, with his quills 
more than usual sharp. So it passed, but I 
could see bad blood forming. 

When I got Jim into the cabin, for we’d 
got a room to ourselves, I said, for I was hot 
on the bearings, too, ‘‘What in blazes made 
you do that, Jim? Kitty ain’t hurt you any, 
has she?” 

He could see I was all het up, too, but he 
only smiled. He was a rare handsome chap 
for sure was Jim, and when he smiled he’d 
a fetched a duck off’n the water to be shot. 

“Durn me, man” I says, “there ain’t any 
sense in stacking up trouble like that! 
Give the devil his due!” I says. ‘Kitty 
ain’t all bad, an’ these men think a heap of 
her.” 

Then that blamed sinner just yawned in 
my face and said ‘‘Time to turn in, Colonel. 
Better get our beauty sleep. We may have 
to get out in a hurry, if this sea runs up 
much higher. Night-nighty!’’ an’ he just 
tosses himself down on his bunk, sheds his 
rags, and crawls in between the sheets. 

I didn’t sleep much. It was too thunder- 
ing rough, an’ I was anxious. Jim slept like 
a kid and woke up sharp-set as a razor. By 
that time the old ship was a shuttlecock. 
We were up and down, backards and for- 
ards, endways and sideways all to once. 
The great combers were hitting us kerplunk 





and we were as groggy as a fighter in his last 
round, just before he gets his knock-out. 
It was raining too—that is, there was rain 
an’ snow an’ sleet, all mixed up, an’ the 
wind sent it into us like steel filings. As we 
Jim says: ‘‘Minds me 
of a norther back home,” an’ I knows then 
that he must have been a New Englander; 
for that’s the only place where they breeds 
storms as a regular thing such as we had a 
taste of that day. 

There weren’t many out 
but Kitty was there, and Murphy, and 
about a dozen of the boys. We were all at 
the same table, and we had to hold on to the 
vittles like a nigger to a watermelon. We 
were a pretty cheerful party, for none of us 
minded the weather so long as the old tub 
kept afloat, and Kitty was as lively as the 
Murphy made love to her as 
open and free as if we was at a ward ball, 
an’ he were the boss heeler with his fingers 
deep in the pie. Then we adjourned to have 
a look at the fun outside. 

What fool of an arctic explosion had sent 
that blizzard down at that time of year no- 
body knew. I never want to see another 
like it! A low rail ran along the cabins of 
the Roarer just high enough so’s you could 
lean with your back against the cabins and 
hold on to it, and we flattened 
against it and held on like barnacles. All 
we could see was a great tumbling mess of 
sleet and foam; and the roar of the storm 
in the rigging was enough to make a deaf 
man howl with the noise of it. And yet, 
curious enough, we could talk in it. Words 
seemed to cut through it somehow. We 
were all of us in for a bad soaking if we 
stopped there, though the cabins sheltered 
us from the worst of it, but we none of us 
minded it, Kitty least of all. Jim never 
gave her a look. Just smoked, and smoked, 
and said nothing. He was at the end of the 
line, holding on with his right hand and 
facing Murphy, who was at the other end, 
holding on with his left hand. Kitty was in 
the middle of the whole bunch, an’ as happy 
as a sandboy. Then the devil got into 
Murphy again, an’ he shouted across at Jim: 

“Kitty's a pretty decent sort of kid to 
stand this, eh, Marston ?”’ 

That brought us up all standing, like a 
shot. Every man of us knew what it meant. 


crawled up on deck 


for breakfast, 


rest of us. 


ourselves 


Murphy meant:to make Jim eat his insult 
of the night before, and in Kitty’s presence 
The rest of the men looked to see Jim 


too. 
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I knew he wouldn't. 
I knew he wouldn't 
want to hurt Kitty, for he never said a word 
to hurt any woman, no matter what he 


do the handsome thing. 
Jim warn’t that sort. 


thought about her. But I knew he wouldn’t 
crawl down before Murphy like that. He 
Was up against it sure, but he said as un- 
concerned as you or me: 

‘She would be better off in her cabin.” 

“That isn’t what I arst yer” Murphy 
bellowed. ‘I arst yer if she wasn’t a decent 
sort of kid to stand it?” 

‘An’ I says she’d be better off in her 
cabin” says Jim, as polite as treacle. 

I kept a pretty close watch on Murphy to 
see he didn’t get hold of his gun again, for 
I could see he meant mischief. The rest of 
the men kept still. It wasn’t their funeral, 
and they were mostly with Murphy anyway. 
Kitty looked from one to the other, wonder- 
ing what it was all about. There was fire in 
her eyes, too, and I saw her straighten her 
shoulders. I have never seen a tiger spring, 
but somehow I thought of one just then. 
She was as lithe and supple as a great cat. 
The wind was screeching like mad, and the 
sea tried to drown everything, but we could 
hear, easy, and it was dead easy to see the 
trouble coming. 

“You answer my question”’ yelled Mur- 
phy, losing his temper, ‘“‘and apologize for 
what you did last night, or you’ve got to 
stand up and take your medicine.” 

“Tf she will go below” Jim drawled out as 
quiet as ice, “I'll answer your question as I 
did last night, and then give you the medi- 
cine you need, you—mongrel:”’ 

What happened next I thought was acci- 
dental, though I know now that it wasn’t, 
and Jim knew at the time that it wasn’t. 
Just as Jim spoke the ship gave a great lurch 
to port, as though she’d turn turtle, and we 
held on like grim death for fear of falling 
clean off into the sea. Before she could 
right herself Murphy had his iron out, and 
dead at Jim’s heart. Before he could shoot, 
Kitty had flung herself upon Jim’s chest, and 
his free arm was about her shoulder to keep 
her from going over the side. Murphy tried 
to do two things at once, an’ he couldn’t do 
either one of ‘em. He tried not to shoot, 
and when he found he was too late for that, 
he tried to pull his gun so’s to miss ’em, an’ 
he couldn’t do that. It all happened so 
sudden-like, there wasn’t time to wink. We 
saw Kitty shiver, and the next thing we 
knew was, that Jim had her up in his arms, 











Kitty: 


and pushing his shoulder against the door 
of her cabin, he smashed it in, and laid her 
down on the little couch that ran along one 
side of the room. 

He was out again in a second, his face 
white and hard. Two of the boys were do- 
ing their best to hold Murphy, who like all 
men of his breed had gone all to pieces at 
the unexpected, but Jim never looked at 
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ship carried no doctor, but that didn’t 
trouble me. Jim knew more about doctor- 
ing than any half-dozen bone-setters I’ve 
ever known. But if ever there was a rummy 
thing, there was one! That Jim of all men 
should have to fix up that woman, and in 
such a case, I confess got me where you 
could have done what you liked with me. 
We were a pretty sick crowd that waited 
for Jim’s report. There 











3efore he could shoot, Kitty had flung herself upon Jim’s chest 


was too much row for 
anybody to have heard 
the gun go off, but news 
of it had leaked to the 
captain, and he had put 
Murphy under arrest. 
Murphy went as quiet 
as a bat. He was up 
against something harder 
than arrest, and _ he 
couldn’t understand it 
no more than us. I be- 
lieve he felt for Kitty 
something as near to 
love as any man of his 
kidney could feel, and 
he would have married 
her and made her a rich 
woman. But thinking 
of Kitty as we did, we 
would have murdered 
him before we would 
have allowed it. She 
wasn’t for the likes o’ 
Murphy, though we 
should have been pretty 
hard put to tell what 
kind of man was for the 
likes of her. 

But that wasn’t what 
was worrying Murphy or 
the rest of us just then. 
What we couldn’t get 
hold of was, why Kitty 
should jump in to save 
Jim. Jim had never 
spoken to her. He was 








him. He turned to me and told me to fetch 
the stewardess and his case of instruments 
from the cabin. 

I tell you, sir, I made a dash for that room 
of ours in a trance. I loosed my hold and 
just bolted. Lucky for me the ship was 


running pretty even at the minute, pitching 
rather than rolling, an’ I made it, knocking 
up against the stewardess on the way. The 





the only man in the whole 
outfit who had deliberately ignored her. 
Now, no woman likes that. It’s not in 
nature. An’ no woman is blind to it when 
it happens. I had seen Kitty cocking her 
eyes at him more’n once, as if she was trying 
to settle in her mind what he had against 
her. It was a teaser to the lot of us, an’ we 
had to give it up. 

By an’ by Jim slips out of her cabin and 





goes to the spot where Murphy had stood, 
took an aim with his finger, getting a sight; 
then he crossed to the rail an’ examined it 
careful. Sure enough he was right, for a bit 
of the rail was splintered where the bullet 
had bitten it before it went into the sea. 

Then Jim explained how that owing to 
Murphy pulling his gun in an attempt to 
miss Kitty, he had so nearly succeeded that 
the bullet had only just grazed her side, 
scarcely doing her any injury. My! but 
that was good news. Murphy’s life wouldn’t 
have been worth much if he had killed her, 
nor Jim’s either for that matter. 

We stood out there, shut in by that welter 
of storm and sea, soaking in the rain and 
snow and spray, and thinking of just one 
thing. What would we have done to Mur- 
phy, and what would we have done to Jim, 
if Kitty had been hurt? Funny, wasn’t it? 
Just a girl with a mop of black hair, a smutty 
face and a torn skirt! ‘‘A rag, and a bone, 
and a hank of hair’! Well, one by one the 
men slunk away to the bar and drier 
quarters, and only me an’ Jim was left. We 
smoked for a long time, nothing being said, 
just watching the storm, and _ thinking. 
Then Jim rips out: 

“Why did she do that?” 

“Search me’ I said, helpless. 

“T am going to find out” he said, grim- 
like. 

I couldn’t get another word out of him. 
When dinner-time came round Kitty ap- 
peared, and we all saw at once as we jumped 
up to give her a cheer, for by that time every- 
body knew what had happened, that she 
warn’t our Kitty any more. The play, 
whatever it had been, was ended. Her face 
was clean, her hair tidy, and she’d found a 
dress among her belongings that showed her 
up as one of the finest women I’d ever seen. 
She couldn’t have been more than twenty- 
three, and it was plain to the last roustabout 
in the cabin that she wasa lady. If Murphy 
had been there, and had as much as spoken 
to her, he’d ha’ been mobbed, sure! Even 
those who knew her best felt shy. But Jim 
walked straight up to her, and giving her his 
arm took her to a seat, and sat down beside 
her. 

What happened after dinner I got from 
Jim himself. There weren’t many people 
about, as it was a pretty sick crowd by this 
time, and the men all cleared for the smok- 
ing room to talk things over. Jim took 
Kitty to a corner of the saloon which they 
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had to themselves, and he went at her flat- 
footed as was his way. 

‘Why did you do it?” 

“T didn’t think he would shoot if I stood in 
his way”’ she said, cool as cream. 

“But why did you run the risk of being 
hit, just to save me?” 

‘“Doesn’t it occur to you that I did it to 
save Murphy?” 

Jim says she asked it as meekly as though 
butter wouldn’t melt in her mouth, and it 
knocked him all to pieces for a minute. But 
there was something in her eyes that glit- 
tered, and gave her words the lie, and he 
said straight out: 

“Tf I thought that, then I’d have no more 
to say; but I don’t think that, and you don’t 
mean it. Now, once more, why did you do 
it?” 

Jim had a wonderful way with him of 
going straight to the point. Usually he got 
what he wanted, and pretty smart too, but 
his game had always been with men; and 
men who knew him to be as good as his 
word, a hard hitter, and one of the best gun 
men in the camps. But this time he was up 
against a woman, and he didn’t find it as 
dead easy as he expected. I never did find 
out just what he did expect. I know he 
got something vastly different. 

“Your interest in my motives and actions 
is rather sudden, isn’t it?” she said. 

“So was the incident that prompts it’ he 
said, back again. 

“What had you done that made Murphy 
act like that?” she wanted to know. 

That was a floorer, but Jim took it stand- 
ing up. 

“T had given Murphy to understand that 
my opinion coincided with his own” he said 
bluntly. 

Jim said her face flamed up at that, and 
he could have sworn there were tears in her 
eyes as she gave him one right on the solar 
plexus. 

“T knew that! But your assertion of your 
opinion must have been peculiarly repulsive, 
to get through Murphy’s hide. I want to 
know what you did.” 

Was there ever another man up against a 
proposition like that! Jim, as I have said, 
was no woman’s man. But he never ma- 
ligned em. He couldn’t doit. It was against 
his principles. He used to say he owed too 
much to his mother. And here he was, back 
in a corner, held up by 2 woman who had 
just saved his life at the risk of her own, 











Kitty: 


and such a woman too! I can’t begin to tell 
you what she looked like. At her worst, that 
is when her hair was all over her face, her 
nose smudged, and her skirts tlying around 
anyway, you could see there was blood in 
her. Now she was like a racehorse for style 
and action; and her words came out clean- 
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apologize’ he said with his hands up. 
“With what justification?” Kitty raps out, 
giving him no time. ‘‘Was my reputation 
such that you felt warranted in your con- 

clusions ?”’ 
‘No. I haven’t even the satisfaction of 
that Jim said, very miserable. 
“IT don’t offer any 


defense”’ 











The next thing we knew was, Jim had her 


defense.” 

“Did you ask any 
questions about me 
at all?” 

NG.’ 

“Did anybody vol- 
unteer any informa- 
tion?” 

“Yes. The Colonel 
did. But I wouldn’t 
talk about you.” 

“Why?” 

Jim says that he 
found that the hard- 
est thing to meet 
to own up that he 
had condemned a 
woman without evi- 
dence. He cursed 
himself for the blind- 
est fool in the U.S. 
He that no 
man, with one eye 
blind and the other 
cataracted, ought to 
have been taken in 
by Kitty’s masquer- 
ading. But that was 
nothing to having to 
stand up and explain 
it all to the woman 
herself, who was mer- 
ciless, and who would 
not budge an inch. 

“Why?” she said 
again. 

Just right there 
Jim got suspicious 
that she knew him. 
“What do you know 
about me?” he said. 


i 





says 


up in his arms 








cut and smart, with every edge true as 
money from the mint. Jim could see it was 


no use dodging, and when he had to go for 
a thing he did it, and took what was coming 
to him like a man. 

“I did something of which I am heartily 
ashamed, and for which I most humbly 





“Everything !”’ 


That was number two for the solar plexus 
and it made Jim groggier than ever. He 
says he couldn’t believe his ears, and he 
called her bluff, believing she couldn’t make 
a showdown. 

“That is more than any man, woman, or 
child on this ship knows” he said. 








“Oh!” and Jim says the fire in her eyes 
\ lightning. 
in addition to being a 
pose as the unknown. Let us see if you are 
as secure in the one as in the other. To 
your name is James Marston 
You were born in Boston, and 


“Oh!” she says. 
judge of women, you 


vas like aK 


begin with, 
Bradmore. 
graduated at Harvard in the class of ‘83. 
If it would interest you to hear, I could tell 
you where you roomed, in what club you 
ate, what you did in the games, where and 
how you spent your vacations. I could also 
enlighten you as to who your intimates were, 
and how expensive they found the intimacy 
to be of the best poker player of the year. 
Your especial pride was that you were the 
best writer of light verse that Harvard ever 
produced. Would you like me to go on?” 

Jim says that he has seen many a man fall 
in his tracks, but he swears that no man 
with a bullet worrying along his spine ever 
felt as limp as he did just then. He says 
that all he was to stare, and 
stutter ‘Who are you, anyway?” 

“When you answer my question will be 
time enough for me to answer yours—if it 


could do 


suits me to do so.’ 

“Then if you know so much, you also 
know why I asked no questions, and why I 
never talked about you.” 

“Because you considered yourself a 
woman-hater, I suppose. Yes, I know that 
was your pose, and I know that no woman’s 
name has ever been coupled with yours. 
That, I think, is next to the most discredit- 
able thing I know about you” she went on 
with amazing impudence. ‘I suppose you 
considered it to be a manly thing to assume 
that because a woman is alone, and in a 
town like Nome, and running the kind of 
place I ran, that she must be, of course 
what you thought I was!” 

“T have apologized; and I repent in sack- 
cloth and ashes.” 

Then Jim says she just let loose on him, 
and for a full mintue he actually looked for 
her to go for him with her teeth and nails. 
It must have been a funny sight! The old 
boat lumping along in the teeth of the 
heaviest northwester of the year, with a 
wind humping along at a seventy-mile clip; 
the decks awash and alive with the mess 
that came from above as well as over the 
sides; the sound of the storm drowning the 
beat of the engines, and the constant hooting 
of the fog-horn making the din more hideous. 
And just those two in the little cabin, sitting 
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in a corner near the piano, close together 
so’s they could talk and be heard, and Jim, 
all balled up with chagrin, and bowled out 
of his wits by a woman he had ignored and 
insulted, and who was now pouring shot 
into him as if he were a Fourth of July 
target, and she were the crack girl with the 
irons in the town. He says he’d rather go to 
hell than stand up to another dose like that. 
He thinks she must have thought he was 
laughing at her when he talked about sack- 
cloth and ashes, but he was serious enough. 
Anyway it started her off, and she got both 
feet in at the start. 

“Repent! You repent! Can you spell the 
word? If you can, that’s all you can do. 
When did you ever repent? Did you repent 
when you lampooned Farriday in the rag 
of a magazine you wrote for? Did you re- 


pent when you drove that poor fresher 
crazy with your senseless hazing? Did you 
repent when you cleaned out young 


Gilmore at poker, and his Puritan father 
took him out of Harvard as a punishment 
for mixing with such a wild set as you were 
in? Did you repent when old Frisby became 
a gibbering idiot as the result of your 
devilish machinations? Did you repent 
—but what’s the use! You repent! I 
would as soon believe in the existence of 
the man in the moon as believe you capable 
of repentance!” 

“But Kitty”—Jim began, as she paused 
to get her breath. 

“Don’t you dare to Kitty me!” she blazed 
out at him again. 

“What am I to call you, then?”’ 

“Call me ‘it,’ ‘she,’ ‘the Nome beauty’!”’ 
Jim says she was boiling over with sheer 
fury. He says if she had been a man she 
would have taken him by the scruff of the 
neck and pitched him overboard, and he 
would have gone without a kick in him. 
“You have the right to coin a word for me, 
for you sent me to Nome; and you are re- 
sponsible for what I was there!” 

Jim says that did him up for good and 
fair. He says a kid could have walked all 
over him after that. He says he just looks 
at her, and opens his mouth and gasps, and 
lifts his hands up as though he thought 
she was going to smash his face in. After 
that, he says, he sits still, forgetting all about 
the storm, and the ship’s pitching, and the 
danger, and all the rest of it, and just 
wanted to die. Yes, sir, he said, he wanted 
to die right there. He didn’t want to know 
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any more, either about himself or Kitty. 
He said his mind groped through the ashes 
of his past same as you knock the cinders of 
the campfire about, but he couldn’t reckon 
her up, or how he’d crossed her tracks. 
But there she sat in that amazing storm, 
just peeling the skin off’n him with red-hot 
pincers, and he says he wanted to die, and I 
can durn well believe he did. Gee! it must 
have been a hot time for that son just then! 
She was sure some het up. She must have 
seen how sick he looks, but she didn’t let up 
on him. No, sir! She just piled in and 
larruped him to a standstill all over again. 

“When I told you I knew everything I 
meant it. Do you remember Stewart 
Fraser? Do you remember what you did to 
him? You called him your chum. You said 
he was your best friend. You tried to in- 
oculate him with your contempt for women. 
Repent! You make me sick!” 

Jim said that when she spoke of Fraser 
he thought she must be some woman who 
had fallen in love with Fraser, and he said 
he got the first glimmerings of what had 
been troubling him all along. He said that 
from the first time of seeing her he had 
a thought at the back of his head that he 
had seen her before. When she mentioned 
Fraser he thought of all the photographs he 
had seen in Fraser’s rooms. He said Fraser 
was a very decent kid, very rich, or so he 
supposed, and a chap he had liked im- 
mensely. He had never troubled to ask 
about Fraser’s people, and asked no ques- 
tions about his photographs. He said he 
never looked at ’em closely, but there and 
then he made up his mind that he was up 
against one of Fraser’s flames, who had been 
turned down by what he had said about 
women. Jim quoted to me something from 
a chap who had written that hell had no fury 
like a woman scorned, and he felt sorrier 
for himself than ever. Then he said he felt 
kind of glad somehow that Fraser had 
turned her down. He didn’t know why, 
and he hadn’t time to think it out. He said 
he was never so thankful in all his life that 
he had never said anything about any one 
woman. It had only been women in general. 
He did try to say something now, but he 
only got as far as “But Fraser was my best 
chum, and—” when she shut him up. 

“Yes. You would judge it that way. I 
judge differently. Do you know that when 


you left him that night in New York, two 
years ago or so, he owed you five thousand 
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dollars? He sent you a draft the next day. 
Do you know where he got the money? Of 
course not! ‘That wouldn’t interest you. 
Well, he stole it! Do you understand? He 
stole it!” 

“Stole it!’ Jim shouted, jumping to his 
feet, white as death. ‘Stole it! My God! 
I thought him as rich as Croesus!” 

‘Well, he wasn’t” Kitty blazed away, re- 
joicing that she was flooring him again. 
“His father had cut him off—turned him 
onto the world to make his own way—dis- 
gusted at his repeated losses—with you! 
He got a position in a bank, and was making 
good, when you reappeared after an absence 
of two years. You tempted him and 
ruined him! By a stroke of great good for- 
tune I saw him the night he did it. It was 
easy for me to see that something was wrong, 
and I worried the story out of him. I lent 
him the money. Do you know how? Well, 
by my stealing the money in turn! I held 
some money in trust for a niece, which was 
due to be paid in two years. But I lent it 
to Fraser. I didn’t know how I was to 
make it good. I didn’t stop to think. 
Fraser had to be saved and that was the 
only way. Then I had to save myself. 
Now, Jim Bradmore, will you be good 
enough to tell me how a woman can earn 
five thousand dollars within a year and a 
half, honestly and squarely, whose only 
preparation for the earning of her livelihood 
has been that supplied by an expensive 
school, and who is driven to do it so that it 
shan’t be known?” 

Jim said that if there had been a hole at 
his feet no bigger than a mouse makes, he 
could have crawled through it with plenty 
of room to spare. He says that if all the 
meannesses that men had ever felt in a 
generation could have been crowded into 
one great meanness, it would have been but 
a little bit of the meanness he felt himself to 
be. He says as he saw her there, holding 
onto her chair with both hands to keep from 
rolling out, and hitting him with bludgeons, 
he would have laid himself out flat, and let 
her walk all over him, if that would have 
done any good. As it was, he could only 
look like an idiot, and say nothing. And 
Kitty kept him humping. 

“About that time a western man, a friend 
of my father’s, came to see us. He told us 
wonderful stories about Nome, and the 
boom, and the prices and the ways of mak- 
ing money. He thought I jested when I 
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asked him if women could get in on the 
ground floor of a boom like that; but he was 
goodnatured and humored me. Jesting! | 
had to earn five thousand dollars! To have 
borrowed it would have meant explanations, 
suspicions, a thousand things! When he 
told me that any woman strong enough to 
take care of herself, and with a marked 
ability to cook, could clean up five thousand 
dollars in a single season, I made up my 
mind. I can cook! I can take care of my- 
self. I did it in Nome. Not as a Fifth 
Avenue young lady, but as a New York 
Bowery girl. And you! you! you! felt you 
had the right to insult me before a pig like 
Murphy! Even Murphy paid me the com- 
pliment of thinking me an honest woman. 
But you—who drove me to it, must think—”’ 

Then Jim said that she broke down. Not 
that she cried. She was too game for that. 
But something stuck in her throat and she 
couldn’t go on. As for Jim, he was all in. 
Regular down and out. He was ready for 
the morgue, or the bottom’ of the sea, he 
didn’t care which. If he had dared he 
would have slunk away, but he was too 
much of a man for that, and he stood it out. 
He waited until she could pick up again, 
when she said slowly: 

“That was why I tried to frighten Murphy 
out of firing—not to save you from being 
shot. Straight shooting is too good for you! 
I wanted to make you feel what you had 
been responsible for in one home and family. 
I knew you as soon as you came into my 
restaurant, where I have made good. When 
I saw you, I determined to follow you, take 
the chances that offered, and spoil your 
complacency, if such a thing is possible in 
one of your class. Now you know what I 
know about you, and now you know why I 
have been in Nome for eighteen months, a 
frowzy, draggled Bowery girl. And it has 
taken eighteen months of such misery to earn 
what you won in a single night! And—” 
and Jim says she blazed out again as hot as 
ever—‘‘in all that time no man ever in- 
sulted me. No man ever gave me a sus- 
picious look, twice—but you! It was 
reserved for you to add to the shame of the 
mischief you had already done, the imper- 
ishable shame of rating me lower than did 
the most notorious blackguard on the Pacific 
Coast. Listen, Jim Bradmore! Every time 
you touch a card I hope my face will haunt 
you! Every time you put your hands into 
another man’s pocket I hope you will feel 


my fingers at your throat, as they would be 
if I were a man. I want you to remember 
me. I want you to remember what I have 
had to do in Nome, these eighteen months. 
I want you to think of the horror, the 
drudgery, the misery of it! Now I am going 
home, my debt paid, my honor once more 
in my own hands. My people have believed 
me to be at Berkeley, making a study of the 
domestic sciences. If I ever meet you in 
my world, as will be likely, for that is where 
such men as you generally shine, I shall 
refuse to know you. If you ever dare to ask 
to know me I shall cut you dead. If you 
stay in a room where I am, and you know 
me to be there, I shall denounce you as a 
thief and a scoundrel. You are the meanest 
and the most contemptible cur I have ever 
known—and I[ have lived eighteen months 
in Nome!” 

Well, sir, that cut Jim all to pieces. He 
says she got up and walked away, refusing 
to let him touch her, although the ship was 
pitching like a seesaw. Even then he 
didn’t know her name. Didn’t know her 
from Eve! Didn’t know whether she was 
sweetheart, or wife. He just blundered out 
into the storm, and there he lurched and 
stumbled and fell, so stunned by the fury of 
the self-hate in his own heart that he didn’t 
know how he was being bruised, or that he 
was soaked to the skin, the sleet just freezing 
to his clothes. He was like that when I 
found him. He wanted to fight me when I 
told him he must turn in. He did try to 
lunge, but he was so far gone with cold and 
remorse that he was as weak as a kid. I got 
him into his cabin, stripped him of his 
frozen things, gave him a stiff dose of 
brandy, rubbed him with towels until the 
circulation was good, and then got him in 
between the blankets. 

Lord! man, that was a day. Again and 
again the alarm was given that the ship was 
going to the bottom. It might have gone to 
the bottom a hundred times for aught Jim 
cared, and I was too busy to care much 
either way. Talk about repentance! The 
picture of that girl in Nome, in the midst of 
that horde of the world’s toughest citizens, 
playing a lone hand for the honor of a name 
he had ruined; and then for him to walk in, 
and in his cocksure way to brand her, and 
for her to know it, made his mind rock. I 
thought he would sure go mad. It was like 
that that I got the story out of him. And it 
was all the harder for Jim because he swore 





he had never played a game in his life with 
a man whom he did not believe to be as 
able to win or lose as himself. The girl, of 
course, didn’t know that—but that was Jim. 
Jim was one of the straightest men I 
ever knew. But what’s the use of being 
straight in a game that’s so durned crooked 
anyway ! 

Well, the upshot of it was that to pacify 
him I had to go to see her. He didn’t be- 
lieve she’d see him if he went, and he was no 
more fit to go than he was to swim ashore. 
He thought she might see me, for in a way 
we were old friends. Well, I went. I found 
her white and quiet-like. Her wound wasn’t 
anything to trouble a girl of her spirit, but 
she’d spent so much strength in wiping the 
earth with Jim that she was limp, and I 
suspected a bit seasick. She declares she 
wasn’t. She says she was sick for some- 
thing we should never have guessed. I have 
never dared ask her what it was, and Jim 
just laughs and says nothing. I tells her 
what Jim says, and begs her to let him re- 
fund the money. She treated me white, for 
old-time’s sake, but I could see it warn’t no 
use. I didn’t make any more impression 
than a gallon of oil would have made on that 
sea. Then I tells her how I had found him, 
and what I had had to do with him, and how 
he had raved, and I thought she softened a 
bit at that. But when it’s a woman you are 
dealing with you never can tell. 

She seemed a bit frightened at first be- 
cause I knew so much, but I swore on my 
honor that her secret was safe with me. 
But I couldn’t budge her. She had been to 
the captain and persuaded him to let 
Murphy go. It was a bit irregular but the 
captain was a wise old bird and knew a 
thing or two. The most she would say was, 
that now she had spoken her mind there was 
an end of it, and she never wanted to see 
him nor hear from him again. 

Jim didn’t get a wink of sleep that night. 
It was a bad night for me, too, which made 
the second. A man isn’t in the condition to 
sleep much when he has a sinking ship 
under him, and a maniac for a companion. 
Not that the ship sank, or that Jim was mad, 
but it sure was a bad night! With the morn- 
ing the gale blew itself out, though the seas 
ran higher than ever. Jim was quieter too. 
He was up for breakfast and made straight 
for where Kitty sat. 

There was only a small crowd out as 
before, and the two seats next to Kitty were 
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vacant. As he took the seat next to hers 
Jim said: 

“Will you tell me your name?”’ 

“No!” she says and starts to get up. 

‘You would better stop to hear what I 
have to say” he says. “I am under no seal 
of secrecy, and if you don’t tell me what I 
want to know I shall ask Fraser himself. 
You please yourself.” 

The men were watching, but Jim paid no 
heed. I started in to talk to the crowd, 
keeping one ear open to catch what she said. 

“T might have expected you to do a thing 
like that. It is so like you.” 

“Look here!” Jim said grim as death. “I 
have been in hell all night! I don’t deserve 
ever to escape any more. I don’t expect 
you to believe me, but I swear on my 
mother’s honor, and as you know so much 
about me you must know what my mother 
was, that I have never taken a penny from 
any man that wasn’t won according to the 
rules of the game. I swear that I did not 
play with any man whom I did not believe 
to be as well able to play as I was. I swear, 
too, that had not Murphy forced me to 
express an opinion, it would never have 
been volunteered. That is not an excuse, 
for there is none, but know your name I 
must, and win your forgiveness I will, 
though I spend the rest of my life at your 
heels. You scorned my repentance last 
night. But even you, with all your cause to 
hate me, shall not keep me in the torture I 
now endure.” 

At that she looked scared. She ran her 
eyes over his face, and her fingers shook as 
she took up a spoon. Then she said, kind 
of low: “If I tell you my name, will you 
promise to keep out of my way?” 

“No!” Jim said flatly. ‘It has been a 
shekina with me that I have never given any 
woman cause to think twice about me. 
That consolation has been shattered beyond 
repair. But I am going to spend my life 
trying to repair it. You can no more rid 
yourself of my obligation to you than I can 
forget what I have caused you to suffer.” 

It was up to Kitty now, with a vengeance. 
But she was equal to it. She laid down her 
napkin, and she said as she got up from the 
table: “My name is Katherine Fraser. 
Stewart was my brother. I shall never 
speak to you again!” 

I suppose deer-stalking is about the most 
ticklish kind of hunting there is. I never 
saw it. But it isn’t a circumstance to the 
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hunt Jim set up after that girl. She couldn’t 
keep in her cabin, she was too much of a 
fresh-air girl for that, but when she stirred 
out he was after her. She never allowed her- 
self to be alone for a single minute but he 
was after her. Through the rest of the 
voyage he watched her as a cat a mouse. 
He couldn’t break through her lines, for she 
maneuvered with the boys to sit with her at 
the table and to escort her in her prome- 
nading. I lost sight of her at Frisco, which 
we made two days late, but I know they both 
went East on the same train. Talk about a 
hunt! That was a hunt, and then some! 
Yes, sir—then some! 


The Colonel paused as if to reflect on 
this, but I was too impatient to hear the 
rest of the story to leave him with his 
thoughts, and I roused him by saying ‘Well, 
but how did it end? What happened?” 

The Colonel straightened himself, rose to 
his feet, and said with a grin “You don’t 
know Jim, of course, or you wouldn’t ask. 
It’s a long story. He followed her to New 
York-—and she wouldn’t know him. She 
went to Europe with her people. He went 
too—and she wouldn’t know him. He just 
camped on her trail—well, I’m on my way 
now to spend the holidays with ’em in San 
Diego.” 





The Peace of the Pines 


By Mary Gorpon HoLway 


Alone in chastened twilight of the wood! 


High up ’midst pointed tops of lofty pines 


Softly down thro’ fragrant arches, 


The noonday sun. 


shines 


From the fair altitude 


Above, thro’ silent gloom where shadows brood, 


The golden lights slip gently down until 


Prayer half-breathed and unsung litanies fill 


With peace divine, the cloistered solitude. 


No sound save trill of distant bird-call faint, 
Or sigh of fated leaf, or plaint of streams 


On mountain-side afar. 


No secret wound 


Beloved, nor latent memory leaves taint 


Of pain—for us, the hours are pleasant dreams; 


Thy heart and mine, my soul and thine attuned. 
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Gile’s Reincarnation Agency: 





Record III 


Mona Reardon’s Second Chance 


By JoHN FLEMING WILSON 


Awh or of SpaRKs; THE LAND CLAIMERS; THE LATITUDES OF VENGEANCI 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


R. GILE looked up from his 
desk at the young woman who 
stood in the doorway. “Will 
you come on in?” he said 
quietly. 

“Ts this—is this the place?” came the 
query in a doubtful tone. 

“T see you have a clipping in your hand”’ 
Mr. Gile replied, rising. “Is it Mr. Gile 
you wish to see? Do you want to quit it all?” 

She stepped inside and the door swung 
gently to behind her. “I am tired” she 
said in a curiously gentle voice. ‘And I 
saw your notice and I thought maybe you 
could help me.” 

Before answering Mr. Gile walked from 
behind his desk so as to get a full survey of 
his visitor. She was evidently young, more 
evidentty well-to-do, most evidently richly 
dressed. She stood with the weary grace of 
a well-bred woman. Only a slight lifting 
of her fingers over the handle of her parasol 
showed that she was nervous. “It is my 
business to help people” said Mr. Gile. 
“Will you sit down?” 

She seated herself slowly, yet with a slight 
flirt of her gown which Mr. Gile set down 
to habit. Then she raised her veil and 
looked at him. “I have to—to die’’ she 
said with an odd twist of her mouth. “And 
I don’t know how!” 

Once more Mr. Gile’s cold gaze traveled 
over her. He saw that she was really young 
—thirty was his guess—and reddish-brown 
hair, clear complexion and delicate unlined 
mouth showed that his surmise as to her 
good looks had been true. More than that, 
she was a woman of great physical attract- 
iveness. He covered this appraisal by saying 
calmly, “You are sure you must die?” 

“Do I iook like a woman who would— 
die, unless I were sure?” 

Ignoring this question Mr. Gile went on, 
“What brought you to me?” 





“Your advertisement in the paper” she 
responded. “I have seen it so often when 
I was watching for addresses of possible 
servants.” 

“But it is in the ‘personals’ ” said Mr. Gile. 

The woman flushed slightly, and following 
up this clue he went on, ‘“‘We must be frank 
if we are to get anywhere. It is my business 
to help you either with advice or to do what 
you have set your mind on doing. If you 
accept my services your part is to tell me 
enough on which to work.” 

There was a long silence, during which 
the woman gazed at the big filing case as if 
its rigid form held the future within it. Mr. 
Gile sat motionless, thoughtful. When she 
broke the silence it was to say, “It was in 
the ‘personals’ that I saw your notice.” 

“Tf you were in love with either man you 
would not be here?” Mr. Gile inquired in a 
meditative tone. 

She glanced at him with an expression of 
startled confusion. ‘You know who I am?” 

“T don’t know your name’ was the re- 
sponse. “But the ring that shows through 
your glove tells me you are married. Mar- 
ried women don’t read the ‘personal’ 
columns for—servants.” 

Her voice suddenly took on an edge. 
“T am here purely on business’ she said 
quickly. “If we cannot keep this conver- 
sation on that basis I—I shall cry!” 

“My fee—my first fee is fifty dollars” Mr. 
Gile remarked coolly. 

As though taking a sudden resolution, 
the woman opened her purse and took out 
three gold coins. He received them politely 
and went to the desk, where he opened a 
small book and made an entry. “Your 
number is 765” he said. ‘You understand 
that I enter no names whatever on my 
books. Now if you will favor me with your 
card we can get down to the real facts on 
which I can work.” 
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“T can’t see that my card would be less 
evidence than any writing in your book” 
she returned sharply. *‘My name is Mona 
Reardon.”’ 

“Mrs. Reardon, your lack of confidence 
in me doesn’t offend’’ he responded with a 
slight smile. ‘*Now let us settle the facts as 
soon as possible. In the first place, you are 
married. What is your husband’s name?” 

“Thomas P. Reardon” was the answer. 

“His business ?”’ 

“Cashier of the Folsom-street bank.” 

“Good. Now please tell me_ exactly 
what the matter is. But—” here Mr. Gile 
held up a warning hand—‘*‘do you want my 
advice, or do you merely wish me to heip 
you to an end you have already decided on?” 

‘Would you—do you advise people to— 
to kill themselves?” she asked, turning her 
brown eyes on him wistfully. 

‘Sometimes, when that is the easiest way”’ 
was the reply. 

“Then if you will tell me what to do” she 
murmured. 

“Death, Mrs. Reardon,” Mr. Gile said 
quietly, “should always be the completion 
of a life. In order that I may know whether 
your life is complete, you must tell me quite 
fully about yourself.” 

She leaned back, shading her eyes with 
one hand from the subdued light of the 
single electric that glowed in the ceiling. 
“T am twenty-nine years old,” she began, 
“and I was born in Monterey. My father 
was a rancher and gave me a good schooling 
and then sent me here to San Francisco to 
spend a year with my aunt. Father seemed 
to have money and he gave me plenty. I 
married Mr. Reardon just five years ago. 
And when the clothes that my father had 
given me wore out, Tom wasn’t able to buy 
me as good ones and—and we quarreled. I 
thought because he worked in a bank he 
must have plenty. But it wasn’t a hard 
quarrel, just an unpleasantness, Mr. Gile. 
But I didn’t care for him so much and I 
wanted to keep going in society and I went 
to papa and then, before I knew it, papa 
couldn’t send me any more and told me 
Tom ought to support me and I ought to 
live according to my husband’s means. He 
told Tom about it, too. And Tom was so 
mad he gave me more money than he could 
afford and didn’t buy clothes for himself. 
He got to looking shabby and really I didn’t 
like to go even to the theater with him and 
so we drifted apart. Then Dick—I mean 
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the other one—came to see a good deal of 
me and fell in love with me. Dick has lots 
of money and—and I took presents from 
him—not much, just enough to buy decent 
clothes, Mr. Gile!” 

Mr. Gile nodded, almost imperceptibly. 

“Dick always wanted me to get a divorce 
and marry him, and I wouldn’t till just late- 
ly, and then—then Tom found out one day 
that Dick had given me a five-hundred- 
dollar credit at a dressmaker’s. That was 
two weeks ago. I left our house and Dick 
promised he would take care of me until we 
could get married.” 

Once more she hesitated, but Mr. Gile 
stared at the wall with the same impersonal 
expression as before. Mrs. Reardon looked 
at her shoe-tips and went on, “I went to 
San Mateo, thinking I would let Dick know 
where I was and he would—would help me. 
But—” 

‘He refused ?”’ Mr. Gileinterposed quietly. 

“TI didn’t send him word where I was” 
was the slow answer. 

“Yes?” said Mr. Gile, glancing up. 

“Ves” she said firmly. ‘“‘You see, Mr. 
Gile, I only liked Dick, and I was only 
foolish. I—I couldn’t run away with him. 
I—I love my husband—I think.” 

“T see’? was the response. “You can’t 
explain to Mr. Reardon and you refuse the 
alternative of going with the gentleman you 
call Dick. Am I right?” 

“That is it’ she said eagerly. “I was so 
foolish! And Tom couldn’t understand! So 
neither of them knows where I am.” 

“What do you want?” Mr. Gile’s voice 
was chilly. 

“T want them both to know that I am a 
good woman” she said with quivering lips. 
“After all, it was just a mistake—an awful 
mistake!” She got up and walked to the 
dark window and stood there for a moment. 
She turned swiftly. “If I should die, would 
they understand?” 

Mr. Gile pondered long, apparently ob- 
livious of the eyes that sought the answer 
on his lips. At last he remarked ‘‘Are you 
willing to die?” 

“Rather than betray my husband” she 
responded with amazing firmness. 

“Vou want to go back to him?” 

“T—I couldn’t. Mr. Gile, I am too proud 
for that. Think of always suspecting him 
of remembering and—and suspecting. And 
I don’t care enough for him to suffer that 
way.” 


-————— 








Mr. Gile opened the door. “I give you my 


Mr. Gile glanced at her keenly. 
recall the exact phrasing of my little adver- 
tisement, madam?” 

She smiled slightly. “It runs, ‘Are You 


“Do you 


>’ 99 


Tired Of It All? See Gile. 

“And you are tired of it all?” he asked, 
more gently. 

“T don’t see any way out of it, except dis- 
grace or—or death.” 

“There are a good many ways of suicide, 
Mrs. Reardon” Mr. Gile remarked quizzic- 
ally. ‘Will you please tell me why you 
paid me $50 to have me merely back up 
your own decision?” 

She walked back to her chair, wearily, 
and sank into it. For the first time Mr. Gile 


word of honor. 








Madam, I bid you good-by” 


observed that she was past further outward 
expression of emotion. She leaned her 
cheek on one gloved hand and looked him 
in the eyes. “I understood you to say that 
you were ready to help me to any desired 
conclusion. Don’t bother about breaking 
things gently to me.” 

“I think your decision is right” was the 
prompt answer. ‘Now, I pride myself that 
I have discovered a formula by which a per- 
son can enjoy all the privileges of death 
without its inconveniences. In a _ word, 
madam, if you wish to put your case in my 
hands for final action, I can guarantee that 
within a few days you will read your own 
death notice in the papers and, if you will, 
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you may attend your own funeral. To Mr. 
Reardon and to—the other gentleman you 
will be dead. The single thing to consider 
is: what kind of a death will best accomplish 
your purpose?” 

“What do you mean?” she asked, with 
wakening vivacity. 

“Your object is to avoid an impossible 
position for yourself, secondly, to leave the 
impression in your husband’s mind that you 
were not disloyal, thirdly, to evade this Dick. 
Am I right? Well, suicide is one way. 
Accident is another. A natural demise is a 
third. Which of the three will achieve your 
purpose?” 

Mrs. Reardon shuddered. Mr. Gile re- 
assured her. “By the working of my 
formula you yourself will remain to see the 
outcome. ‘You won’t really die yourself. 
As to how I manage that you are supposed 
to die is my secret. So consider the three 
methods purely in relation to the desired 
effect.”’ 

“Suicide would make Tom think I was 
really bad” she said thoughtfully. 

‘Are you sure?” 

‘“No-o-o. But it would hurt him in his 
position. And accident doesn’t explain 
anything! And I’m not sick, so I can’t die 
that way.” Her eyes were sparkling and 
she leaned forward. 

Mr. Gile allowed his face to relax a little. 
“T’m glad you take it this way” he said with 
some approach to geniality. ‘‘Most people 
don’t see what a victory it is for science and 
method that the weary soul can get rid of its 
burdens and start afresh instead of passing 
forever away. Mrs. Reardon, I shall be 
delighted to serve you in this matter. May 
I suggest accident? It leaves the whole 
matter in the dark. It commits you to 
nothing.” 

Her eyes clouded with tears. 
be so sorry.” 

“Will that sorrow be comparable to the 
sorrow of the present hour?” he demanded 
sharply. 

She leaned back in her chair and he saw 
her eyes close in thought. He noticed that 
the blue veins stood distinctly out and that 
the delicate face was drawn into what would 
soon be lines of sadness. But he did not 
interrupt her musings. Instead he opened 
an immense ledger and studied the entries 
on the last pages with intentness. Suddenly 
he looked up. “When did you leave your 
home?” 


‘Tom will 





She answered him without hesitation, 
Ten days ago in the afternoon—right after 
luncheon.”’ 

“Did you cross the bay that afternoon or 
any afternoon soon afterward?” 

“T went to Alameda that afternoon to see 
an old friend of mine. She was out and I 
came back and went to San Mateo” she 
replied. 

“Did anybody see you on the boat?” 

“T passed one of my husband’s friends 
just as I was getting on.” 

“Excellent!” murmured Mr. Gile. “Ex- 
cuse me for a moment.” 

She watched him curiously as he took the 
telephone receiver from the hook and called 
for a number. When he got it she heard 
him say, “Is that you, Mr. Griggs? How 
about that entry you gave me six days ago 
of the lady found in the waters of the bay? 
Still unidentified? Yes? I have identified 
her. Please report to me immediately.” 

Mr. Gile hung up and came over to Mrs. 
Reardon. ‘What peculiar rings have you 
that your husband would recognize?” 

She pulled off her glove and showed him 
beside a wedding ring a second plain circlet 
set with a small diamond. 

“That will do splendidly,” he said. ‘‘Let 
me have it.” 

She took it off and he examined it care- 
fully and then went back to the ledger, over 
which he bent for some minutes. When he 
straightened up he smiled faintly. “You 
will see your death notice in tomorrow’s 
papers, Mrs. Reardon. Fortunately I am 
able to do this tonight and not keep you in 
suspense.” 

For the first time she seemed to lose the 
self-control that had marked her conduct 
during the interview. “‘You mean?” she 
whispered. 

“T mean this” said Mr. Gile impressively. 
“Mrs. Mona Reardon’s body was picked up 
in the waters of San Francisco bay six days 
ago. It was not identified until tonight. 
When that body was finally marked as yours 
you ceased both as the wife of Thomas 
Reardon and as the woman whose fair name 
was almost lost. You are now without name 
or residence or ties. You have a new world 
before you. When you leave this office you 
go out with a fair name, without perplexities 
orshame. You are dead. But you are also 
newly born, with the experience and the 
strength accumulated in twenty-nine years 
of life. Madam, it rests with you whether 

















Mrs. Reardon found the news she sought. It read. ™ 


ever again you will need either my services 
or the services of my superior and master, 
Death. 

‘And remember that this step is as irrev- 
ocable as the grave. You can never come 
back and take up the old life. Mona Rear- 
don is gone. In her stead stands a second, 
happier Mona. Madam, all that remains 
for you to do is to start a fresh existence.” 

He stopped, for she was shaken with sobs. 
He allowed the storm to pass and then said 
gently, “It is not exactly in my province, 
but may I ask what resources you have for 
this new life?” 

With her handkerchief still to her eyes she 
reached out to him her purse. Mr. Gile 
inspected its contents, pursed his lips, 
frowned, stared at the ceiling, stared at the 
little receptacle in his hand and then sighed. 
Silently he drew from his waistcoat pocket 
the three coins she had given him as his fee 
and let them slip back into the purse. Then 
he closed it with care and put it gently in 
her lap. ‘‘Madam,” he said coldly, “‘if you 
will take one bit of advice from me, you will 
get your things from the place you are stay- 
ing in San Mateo—under an assumed name 
of course—and—and go to work in another 
city than this.” 

She dried her eyes and looked up. “I 
never was in any other place. Must I go to 
a strange city?” 
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“Not necessarily. It would be better. 
But still, nobody would recognize you, 
knowing you to be dead. But go to work!” 

“T will” she whispered huskily. ‘‘Is that 
all? Are you sure you are right—that it is 
all right—that Tom and Dick will under- 
stand?” 

Mr. Gile opened the door. “I give you 
my word of honor. Madam, I bid you 
good-by.”’ 

As she passed out into Market street 
Mona Reardon pulled her veil down and 
walked quickly to the San Mateo car. Once 
inside she tried to think that all that had 
occurred and had been said was a dream. 
‘“Impossible!’’ she kept saying to herself. 

It was not until she wakened in her little 
room in the hotel the next morning that she 
realized that the night’s events had not been 
a figment of the imagination. For she had 
slept, as if under the influence of some 
hypnotic, for the first time in weeks. And 
refreshed by this rest, memory supplied the 
clearest details of her interview with Gile. 
She dressed and went downstairs and got a 
paper. She found the news she sought on 
an inside page. It read: 


The body of the unknown woman found in 
the waters of the bay a week ago was finally 
identified last night by T. P. Reardon of the 
Folsom-street bank as that of his wife, Mona, 
who left home two weeks ago to see a friend in 
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Alameda. Mr. Reardon stated that he had not 
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It must not be supposed that Mrs. Rear- 
don read this all at once. She took the 
paper to her room and cried over it for hours. 
But when it finally came home to her that 
all was done and over, she heaved a sigh of 
relief. The heavy burden of two years was 
lifted. She was free. As she removed the 
traces of tears and dressed for the street, she 
looked herself in the eye in the mirror. 
“Mona Reardon, you have your second 
chance,” she said firmly. 


A year later Mona Reardon—she had 
kept the name because she had determined 
to redeem it—put off the apron she wore in 
Richardson's delicatessen shop on Alcatraz 
avenue, Berkeley, took her cheap jacket and 
hat from the hook where she had hung 
them every morning for ten months and said 
to the proprietor, “I think I'll take my 
Sunday afternoon off car-riding.”’ 

“Now don’t get caught in those crowds at 
the ferry and be late” came the warning 
voice of the owner. 

“T won’t” said Mona meekly. 

She caught a train for the city, took a 
beach car and settled herself down amid the 
crowd. It was the first time in a twelve- 
month that she had been in San Francisco 
and she felt lost. But as the car made its 
rapid way up Market street her errand and 
its purport to herself made her forgetful of 
time. She was going out to see her own 
grave. She knew where it was, in the plot 
Tom had purchased five years before when 
his brother had died. 

She roused herself just in time to transfer 
to a cross-town car and twenty minutes later 
she was walking slowly up the path that led 
to the spot she was seeking. When she saw 
that she was near to it she drew her veil more 
closely about her chin, set her lips firmly 
together and said to herself “I won’t cry.” 

At last she came to the little path that led 
to the plot. She could see her brother-in- 
law’s tombstone with its red granite and gilt 
lettering. She paused, startled, to see 





another and handsomer stone beside it. 
But she went on and a moment later was 
standing in front of her own grave. Yes, 
Tom had erected a monument to her. 
Through blurred eyes she read the name 
MONA REARDON 

She turned away to lift her veil and wipe 
her eyes. For the moment memories 
crowded thick upon her. She saw Tom, 
with his threadbare coat, his quiet face, his 
steady, almost stolid, manner of walking 
across a room as if he were always carrying 
a heavy ledger. She brushed it all away 
impatiently and turned again to the stone. 
The rest of the inscription stood out as if 
illuminated by a lightning flash. She knelt 
to stare at it: 


MONA REARDON 
FAITHFUL AND LOYAL 
WIFE 
OF 
THOMAS P. REARDON 


“Loyal and faithful!’ she whispered to 
herself. And within her she felt rising a 
bitterness that seemed to be too great for 
human strength. He had believed, after all. 
She lifted her veil so as better to read those 
words that at once opened a gate and closed 
itforever. She could almost hear that portal 
clang. What a mistake she had made not 
to trust him! And now—it was too late! 

Involuntarily she rose and walked away. 
She dimly saw other people scattered over 
the wooded hill. She heard faint voices. 
A child cried somewhere. She must get out 
of the place, she knew, or she would faint. 
Yet when she found herself far down the 
path some hidden and imperious impulse 
drove her back. She stood again and stared 
at the legend her husband had put to sum 
up her wretched life. Then another thing 
drew her attention. There were fresh 
flowers on the mound. She stooped, with a 
queer twisted smile, and picked them up. 
She held them to her face, then lifted her 
veil so that she could feel them against her 
cheek. 

She heard someone coming up the path 
and held the flowers before her face so that 
whoever it was might pass without seeing 
her tears. But the steps ceased just in fr nt 
of her. She let the bouquet fall and looked 
into her husband’s face. 

He stood there, drezsed in his black 
clothes, carrying in his hand a hat with a 
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She let the bouquet fall and looked into her husband's face 


black band around it. She saw in that one 
glance that he was older, grayer, stolider. 
She instantly perceived that he did not see 
her. And then she saw a tear trickle slowly 
down his cheek. 

In that instant she forgot everything but 
that he was her husband and that he loved 
her. “Tom!” she whispered. 

His head went up and his eyes opened 
wide. She saw slow recognition come into 
them. But he did not move. She barely 
caught the word formed on his lips: ‘“‘Mona!” 

“I’m not dead!’ she cried in a low tone. 

“T know it” he said in a queer husky 
voice. “I always knew it!” 

She stared at him, at the stone that bore 
her name, at the flowers at her feet. She 
had thought to pass slinkingly out of life, 
to have earned only pity and forgiveness, to 
have barely justified herself. And he had— 
what was this he had done? It dawned on 
her that she had never really known this 
husband of hers, this stolid bank cashier; 
she had never even suspected the enormous 
capacity of the man for fidelity, for tender- 
ness, for self-sacrifice. She had wilfully 
ceased to be a wife, and he had continued to 
be her husband, not only conscientiously, 
but with overflowing affection, with undying 
passion. She had thrown the shadow of 
dishonor across their common life and he had 
triumphantly brushed it away by the strong 





light of an extraordinary and heroic de- 
votion. The realization came upon her 
like a physical and terrific pain, eliciting a 
sharp, almost shrieking “Ah!” 

He nodded. 

“And you knew? And you thought I had 
run away—dishonored you? And yet you 
did this!” She raised her eyes to the gilded 
lettering on the monument. 

His voice broke out like a repressed, dry 
sob. “After all, it was my fault—the 
clothes—I loved you.” He made a ridicu- 
lous and tragic gesture. 

She was bewildered. Suddenly she seized 
on another approach to the secret of this 
strange heart. She pointed downward to 
the grave. ‘But this woman here?” 

“She may have suffered—like others.”’ 

“But how did you know it wasn’t 1?” 
she demanded. 

“TI knew” he answered simply. 

“But why did you say it was I—your 
wife?” she insisted. 

“So that I could protect your good name, 
so that I might defend you” he said gently. 
“It seemed the least that I could do—then.” 

He stood before her in his black and 
decent clothes, holding in his gray hand a 
black hat with a heavy band around it— 
stolid, steady-going, unimaginative. And 
just beside him the costly stone bore the 
legend in gilt letters, boldly carved. “Loyal 
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and Faithful.’ She was suddenly abased. 
She had gone to extraordinary pains and 
wonderful self-sacrifice to assure herself a 
decent and unremorseful existence after a 
term of folly. And with one great loving 
impulse he had made her toil vain. After 
all, she had done nothing but run away. 
She had abandoned to him the defense of 
her name. And he had _ magnificently 
omitted his righteous revenge and saved 
her, in spite of herself. She turned away 
with a little pitiful gesture. “That monu- 
ment is yours, not mine” she said quietly. 
She stumbled away, in despair. 

Before she had taken three steps she 
heard his call, an indistinguishable, in- 
articulate cry. She fled back, aglow with 
wild hope, and he said with eyes cast down, 
“Do you need—does he give—is there any- 
thing I can do?” 

‘“‘He!” she cried hysterically. ‘There is 
no he! I’ve never seen him! I hate him! I 
did hate him! I never saw him! It wasn’t 
for his sake that I ran away, but because I 
thought you didn’t love me any more and 
thought I was bad! I couldn’t explain!” 

A slow flush overran his gray cheeks. 
“T didn’t know—how could I know? You 
didn’t come back!” 

She laid her wrung hands on her breast 
and stared at him. Then with a childish 
swiftness she held up to him the cheap skirt 
of her thin jacket. ‘‘See? I’ve been work- 
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ing, Tom. I’ve been working in a shop in 
Berkeley. I bought these clothes myself. 
I—I gave the others away.” 

His eyes fell. He seemed to be in a brown 
study. She saw a tear start from his eyes. 
His lips moved. ‘Poor girl! poor girl!” 

It overwhelmed her, this amazing tender- 
ness. And she stepped forward to lay a 
hand on his arm. ‘“‘Tom” she whispered. 
“Tommy, what have you been doing?” 

“T quit the bank” he answered. “It 
seemed that maybe it would be better if I 
went into business myself. I have a store 
in Alameda. There was more money in 
that—if you needed it. And then no one 
would know if you—you came back.” 

She brushed his coat gently with one 
hand. She seemed to be on the point of 
saying something. But the minutes passed 
in silence while her hand went softly back 
and forth across his shoulder. Finally she 
raised her eyes to his, met his steady, 
clement gaze. “Must I stay dead?” she 
whispered. 

For the first time his emotion seemed to 
be gaining outward expression. He stooped 
down hastily and began to pick up the 
flowers scattered on the ground. When he 
had collected them he laid them gently on 
the grave. ‘“Let’s fix these before we go 
home, Mona,” he said in a steadied voice. 

She knelt beside him to help arrange 
them. 


The Great Soul 


By Mary Paci 


GGREENLEAF 


Simply he fared along the ways of men, 
Nor looked he other to the stranger’s eye 
Than those, his brother souls, who walked near by, 
Companions in life’s endless caravan; 
- And if he caught some far-off answer when 
Their grieving souls would vainly question why, 
He gave no sign, nor if above the sky 
Some vision lured, that lay beyond their ken. 
But sometimes, when the road was hard and long, 
And weary feet would falter near his own, 
His voice would lift itself in some clear song, 
So full of hope, that all who were in pain 
Or doubt, would listen, then to him unknown, 


Take heart, and start upon their way again. 
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11,225 feet nearer heaven than the sea lies the topmost snow of Mount Hood 


The Motorist and the Mountain 


How the Automobile Has Added to the Number of Successful Climbers 
of Magnificent Mount Hood, in Oregon 


By RANDALL 


T used to be thought that the glory of 
scaling one of the great mountain peaks 
of the continent was reserved for the 
few exceptional beings whom nature had 
specially endowed with strength, daring 
and leisure. It was an accomplishment to 
be retold to grandchildren; to be entered in 
the autobiography. Nevertheless, several 
thousand persons have registered their names 
in the famous Mazama copper box at the top 
of Mount Hood during the past ten years. 
Yet there has been but one fatality in the 
entire recorded history of the mountain; 
and this fatality was due to the rashness of 
a man who thought he “‘could go anywhere 
that a guide could,” and who chose one of 
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the most hazardous of the routes to the top, 
even though he had never before climbed 
the mountain. Likewise, a most surprising 
percentage of persons who make the trial 
are able to reach the top. Last summer, of 
the several hundred persons who started to 
the top from the Portland side, a guide 
assures that only three—one man and two 
women—failed to realize their goal, and 
therefore were deprived of the inspiration 
that an elevation of 11,225 feet and the 
summit of a wonderful snow-capped peak 
alone can bring. 

The automobile has had a part in making 
Mount Hood accessible. The mountain may 
be approached from two general directions— 
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either from Portland, or from the town of 
Hood River, sixty miles up the Columbia. 
If the approach is from the town of Hood 
River, the preliminary twenty-seven miles 
through the beautiful Hood River Valley 
and past the world-famous apple orchards 
to Cloud Cap Inn, will probably be taken in 
an automobile—though to pay tribute to the 
older daysof the West one may make the ride 
more leisurely in an old-time stage-coach. 

If from the Portland direction, one may 
traverse the entire sixty miles to the base of 
Mount Hood by automobile, or he may go 
part way by electric railway and then trans- 
fer to a horse stage or an automobile stage, 
stopping for lunch at one of the taverns along 
the road. Welch’s, Tawney’s, and the new 
Mount Hood Tavern, are each between 
eighteen and twenty miles distant from the 
snow-line; Rhododendron is fourteen miles 
distant; and Government Camp, or Pompeii, 
is four miles distant. Leaving these taverns, 
the mountain-climbers congregate during 
the evening at the very base of the moun- 
tain, and spend the night in the tent camps 
of the mountain guide. 

The mountain-climber—whether he 
choose the Hood River Valley side or the 
Portland side of the mountain—will break- 
fast about four o’clock in the morning. 
From this point on, the guide is the com- 
manding general, albeit the guide must 
necessarily be a practical diplomat, firm and 
resourceful. The person who has seen a 
snow-capped peak only in the distance, or 
only studied souvenir postal cards, will 
probably mitten and fur himself for a climb 
up Mount Hood much as he would for a trip 
to the Klondike. And if so, he will be sur- 
prised on this eventful morning to see the 
guide and the seasoned mountain-climbers 
in their shirt-sleeves, carrying only a sweater 
or a light coat as an extra wrap. But the 
euide will inspect the party, will see that all 
are in order for the endurance test—spikes 
in their preferably high-topped shoes; leg- 
gings; loose-fitting, strong clothes; “bib” 
overalls or bloomers or short skirts for the 
ladies; and alpenstocks and snow glasses 
for everybody. And each person, or each 
couple, will also carry a light lunch. 

Also, it may seem strange to talk about 
sun-blistering on a climb up Mount Hood. 
An old joke to the effect that one should 
take a lesson from Dame Nature and trans- 
form his face to the hue of a native South 
African, seems ever-living around snow- 
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capped peaks. But the “wise man” will 
only mar his natural complexion with a 
thick coating of flesh-colored grease paint. 
On the first lap of the climb, the tact of the 
guide is tested to the extreme in conserving 
the physical energy of the party, buoyed up 
as they are by the rarefied air and the 
unfolding world-panorama at their feet. 
But the knowledge that the side of the moun- 
tain is interwoven with blind glacial cracks, 
some of them perhaps several hundred feet 
deep, soon calms the rovers. The guide 
knows the mountain thoroughly. He can 
read the surface of the ice and the snow as 
expertly as the river captain does the riffles 
and the sea captain the waves. 

There is only one regular resting place in 
the long ascent—at Lunch Rock on the 
Hood River Valley side, and at Crater Rock 
on the Portland side. The guide knows 
that more frequent long stops are risky, 
often bringing on muscular stiffness. The 
freakish Crater Rock may remind one of the 
scare stories that are circulated periodically, 
to the effect that ‘‘Mount Hood is smoking.” 
The guides deny the smoke stories, but they 
do not deny that clouds of steam have been 
seen arising from the mountain. Crater 
Rock is one of the proofs. Naturally this 
modernly steam-heated rock, almost at the 
pinnacle of the mountain, is capitalized to 
its full worth. It has been transformed into 
a lunching tavern, and it is a most conven- 
ient resting and waiting place for those 
whose strength or grit has ebbed away. 

The steepest climb comes just after 
Lunch Rock or Crater Rock has been left 
behind. But the theory of the guides is that 
almost anybody who can reach these points 
can also climb to the top. If the long rest 
and the warm lunch do not revive the 
drooping and the sagging ones to renewed 
strength, the guide then displays another 
trait of his professional equipment. He 
makes a hasty diagnosis of muscles and vital 
organs, and if favorable, he may then resort 
to a little “‘jollying” and “bluffing.” 

“Why, man, your work is all done” he 
will begin. “But mine is only beginning. 
All you have to do now is to follow along in 
my tracks—and I’ve got to work. Besides,” 
he may hurl as a final ‘bluff’? at a weak- 
kneed genus male, “if you stay here you'll 
have to pay two dollars extra on your guide 
fee up—and the expenses of the whole party 
tonight and tomorrow when they come back 
to make another trial without you.” 








—— 
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From the town of Hood River, si miles up the Columbia from Portland, the motorist approaches the 
mountain over twenty-seven miles of the famous Hood River valley, in springtime 
white as the mountain with the snow of appie-blossoms. Or the entire 
run may be made from the Portland side 





Cloud Cap Inn, on the Hood River side of the mountain 
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Here “shank’s mare” begins where 


horsepower leaves off 


The mountain-climbers start, and the 
guide does work. He goes ahead, following 
the safety rope, cutting notches in the ice, 
creeping on and on toward the very pinnacle 
of nature’s great monument of lava rock and 
ice. The climbers slowly follow, up and up, 
piercing the clouds. The assistant guide 
acts as a rear guard. 

At last! At last! The summit! The 
summit! The climbers look out over the 
world at their feet—at first perhaps fear- 
fully; then awesomely; then emboldened 
and transfixed by the inspiration of the view. 

The descent of Mount Hood is much more 
hasty, though in some ways more tiresome 
and more dangerous than the up-climb. 
Some of the mountain-climbers will in- 
evitably beg and plead to stay on top, beg 
to see the sunset from the world pinnacle. 
But the guide is firm. He knows the moun- 
tain. He roused the party and started at 
four o’clock in the morning that he might 
get over the snow before it was softened by 
the rising sun. And he knows that he must 
leave the top and get off the ice surface 
before it again freezes. But the down-climb 
has its elements of memorable, exhilarating, 
true-blue sport. The soft snow on the lower 
slopes invites everybody to slide, the alpen- 
stock guiding and checking—and often 
three-quarters of a mile or more is clipped 
off in a brief minute. 
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About four miles from the mountain’s 


perpetual snow-line, there lies a_ little 
meadow along the old Barlow road. Here 


’ 


is “Government Camp,” where the Yocum 
family has been “‘at home”’ to travelers for 
nearly thirty years. O.C. Yocum, veteran 
mountain guide, followed the old Oregon 
Trail as a boy with his pioneer parents. 
One day, while the ox-teams and _ horses 
were plodding westward over the Barlow 
toll road, the immigrant lad caught a vision. 
It was faint—almost nothing—only the 
sharp white point of a mountain peak, 
piercing the distant western horizon, bur- 
nished to a glowing red by the early morning 
sun. But it was a finger-print of destiny, 
though young Yocum did not know that he 
was just then being introduced to a life-long 
intimacy with Mount Hood. 

Years later, when the boy had grown up 
and married, the doctors intimated that he 
had bestmakehiswill. But natureoftenfools 
the men of medicine. Yocum remembered 
the little meadow, along the old Barlow road, 
only four miles from Mount Hood’s per- 
petual snow-line. He had never forgotten, 
however, for scarcely a summer had passed 
but that he and his family had driven up 
from the Willamette Valley to camp out for 
a few weeks, to climb the mountain, to rusti- 
cate, to dream and hunt and fish. 

But this time it was a perpetual camp. 









































He located the old meadow camping-ground 
as a homestead. He built a comfortable log 
cabin in the shadow of the mountain. 
Travelers stopped, and his home soon 
became known as “Government Camp.” 
He and his family lived there summer and 
winter, though the snow was often from 
eight to twelve feet deep. He regained ro- 
bust health. He became a worshiper of 
Mount Hood; he came to know the moun- 
tain as a preacher knows his bible. He had 
a name for every pinnacle and point and 
crag, every barren spot, every snow field, 
every glacier. 

When Mr. Yocum first looked out from 
the top of Mount Hood, on July 16, 1883, 
not to exceed one hundred persons had pre- 
ceded him to the top. 

“TY climbed the mountain hundreds of 
times during the twenty-three years that I 
was a professional guide,” Mr. Yocum said 
to me. ‘And every time, I saw something 
new. Every time, the three-hundred-mile 
: view over Oregon and Washington, and far 
into California, was more wonderful. Every 
time the panorama of the wheat fields and 
the plains and the hills of the Inland Empire, 
the orchards and the cities and the towns of 
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the Columbia river valleys and the Wil- 
lamette Valley, were more inspiring. Every 
time the lakes and the rivers and the haze of 
the Pacific ocean, and the ranges with their 
eight visible snow-capped peaks of more than 
10,000 feet elevation, were more beautiful.” 

Viewed in the light of the present accessi- 
bility of Mount Hood, the day when Mr. 
Yocum first climbed to the top seems ages 
ago. The pinnacle of Mount Hood is now 
almost as easy to reach by the average 
person as the seashore. Hundreds climb to 
the summit every year. In fact, a number 
of times, more than a hundred persons 
have in a single day placed their names in 
the copper box at the top. 

But there are other Mount Hood enthus- 
iasts. One of them is a Portland business 
man, who stands in Oregon for a most pecul- 
iar hobby—which hobby is known to have 
already absorbed some thousands of dollars. 

‘Have you seen the mountain during the 
last two mornings?” he asked almost before 
I had had time to glance about his office 
room at the several enlarged pictures of 
Mount Hood. 

“Tt’s grand—zgrand!”’ he spoke with glow- 
ing, almost boyish enthusiasm. 
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When the sun is low, the sharp triangle of Mount Hood's shadow spreads fifty miles across a 
world of forested mountain ranges 
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“Why, Portland people don’t—don’t 
begin to know what Mount Hood is. If 
they did they would all see it—and not a 
single one of the thousands of tourists who 
go through every year would miss it. Why, 
if some cities had this mountain as near 
them as it is to us, they would make it pay 
them a million dollars a year.” 

And to prove that there was substance 
behind his enthusiasm, in another five min- 
utes E. Henry Wemme had made the bold 
unqualified statement that he would give a 
quarter-million dollars for building a hard- 
surface automobile road up to the very base 
of Mount Hood—if the state of Oregon 
would also give a quarter million. 

“T haven’t got a quarter-million dollars” 
he continued and explained. “But I can 
get it. I can sell bonds—and I’ve got Port- 
land property to guarantee the bonds.” 

Then the speaker went on to tell of the 
great improvements that had been made in 
the automobile road to Mount Hood during 
the past two years. Earlier than that date, 
an automobile rarely ever started from Port- 
land on the sixty-mile run to the base of 
the mountain without taking along block 
and tackle, and axes and shovels. They 
didn’t know what might happen before they 
returned. And they were fortunate if able 
to make the run in half a day, or even a day. 

But that time is gone. A number of 
automobiles have lately covered the distance 
in less than three hours, and other auto- 
mobiles that make regular daily round trips 
during the summer months keep their 
running time to the mountain within four 
hours. But the dreamers have not stopped 
dreaming. They are working, agitating, for 
a hard-surface road all the way. Then, they 
say, they will be able to visit the mountain 
any day of the year, winter or summer. 
Then, they promise, Mount Hood will be 
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one of the most accessible and one of the 
most wonderful of the scenic beauties of the 
world. But time will do even more, for 
there is now under construction an electric 
road that will reach from Portland to the 
very base of the mountain. 

So it is that pioneer mountain guides and 
automobile enthusiasts—the Yocums and 
the Wemmes—have made the Mount Hood 
that the tourist of today knows. Westerners 
are so surrounded with nature beauties and 
scenic wonders that the artistic sense of 
many is biased. But how different with the 
foreigner, the easterner! For example, a 
Swiss guide made a trip to the top of Mount 
Hood. From the very beginning of the 
climb he was willing to admit that the moun- 
tain was wonderful—but he politely re- 
served and maintained the opinion that he 
had seen “just as rugged, just as beautiful 
sights in Switzerland.” But when the top 
was reached, when he looked out across the 
wonderful panorama of cities, rivers, valleys, 
plains, hills, mountain ranges and mountain 
peaks—some of them three hundred miles 
away—he was silent and awe-stricken. He 
confessed that no view in Switzerland could 
equal it. 

Likewise, an army officer, discharged from 
the service with the best wishes of a group of 
surgeons who, after numerous operations, 
told him that the months of his life were 
numbered on their fingers, Colonel W. F. 
Tucker traveled over the world and through 
the United States, lured here and there, 
hoping yet fearing. At last he approached 
Mount Hood, via the Hood River Valley. 
And there he lives today—in a roomy log 
cabin at the edge of his cleared orchard 
tract, where the white sides and the storm- 
beaten pinnacles and the fresh cool breath of 
old Mount Hood have given him a new life- 
grip and remade him into a vigorous man. 
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Mount Hood looks down into the hiding place of Lost lake 






































A Mountain Memory 
By HAVEN CHARLES Hurst 


Up on the heights in a land worth knowing, 
Hid in the heart of the ancient wood, 
Where sweetly scented the breeze goes blowing, 


The rough log walls of the tavern stood. 


There where its ample porch invited, 
We gladly rested and gazed awhile 
At the valley lands whose view requited 
For the long steep trail piled mile on mile. 


We bathed in the clear stream’s liquid sweetness, 
We romped and laughed through the forest aisles; 
Made love; waged war; knew life’s completeness; 
And nature’s sunshine was in our smiles. 


Then while the sun’s last rays were streaming, 
With mountain hunger for mountain fare, 

In a raftered room with fire-light gleaming 
We feasted, and toasted the death of care. 


All evening, though the fire burned near us, 

And the moon drew a great white square on the floor, 
The fays and fairies, who used to fear us, 

Now danced in the shadows outside the door. 


They danced while a million stars burned o’er us, 
Above the tops of the singing pines; 

And the wind in the fir trees swelled the chorus 
That marshalled the shimmering, light-foot lines. 

aS FS * * oo * 

Gone are the lights and the sprites and the revel, 
Gone are the woods and the mountains too; 

And my heart now yearns in the valley’s level 
To climb once more as we used to do. 


To climb again, leaving men behind us, 
And the world of men, with its blows and jars; 

So far to fare that no care could find us, 

To sleep at last with the high calm stars. 
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She turned to lay on Donald’s shoulder a gently restraining hand. She, too, had heard 
the cowardly slander 
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Captain of His Soul 


By EpmMuND MITCHELL 

















Author of IN Desert KEEPING; 


TowaArRpD THE ETERNAL Snows; Etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAYNARD DIXON 


BOOK III. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: 


THE 


LEADER 


A young hobo of respectab le family, while trampi ng the Colorado desert 
with his pal, quits the companionship of the latter and continues his journey to California alone, 


h laving been 


influenced toward better things by witnessing an impressive object-lesson of man’s humanity to m an the kind 


ness of a mining expert to some fellow-travelers, 


theft of his life. The awakening of his soul, 


sound and shz adow of mission chimes in the tower of an inn. 
his second effort is one of moral courage—he returns to the scene of the 
urse-robbery, voiuntarily restores the money to its owner, and is promptly turned over by the 
—on a year’s probation. 
‘captain of his soul,” 
Sheldon, a dissolute young man, of prominent s> 
The scene changes to the latter place with the introduction of an interesting feminine element, 
and his former sweetheart Norah Carew, 
a suitor of Leslie and business associate of the elder Sheldon, opposes 
Leslie’s wish that her brother return to take a position in the Sheldon iron works. 


a day's hard work at wood-chopping; 


Che court places him—Donald Brodie 
in southern California, returning at the year’s enc, 
is the means of reforming ‘ ‘Jimmy” 
in San Francisco. 
young Sheldon’s sister Leslie, 


between Jimmy and his father. Wilmington, 


and he 
valiant struggle to overcome his desire for drink and idleness. 
a keen psychological analys is by the author, ‘olan ace within the 


revolts at his pal’s plans for robbery. en begins a 
Weakened by hunger, he steals a purse, the first 





His first physical effort toward right living i is spent in 


latter to the sheriff. 
He becomes a valued employe in an iron w« 
to his mother in St. Louis. Here he 
cial and financial connection 





who are trying to effect a reconciliation 


He plots to secure control of 


the establishment and financially ruin Sheldon, unaware that he is spied upon by his own Chinese servant. Leslie 


and her father visit Jimmy in St. Louis, the family is reunited, 
works in San Francisco, where he becomes an important executive 


and Brodie is offered a position in the Sheldon 
and incurs the jealous enmity of Wilmington. 


The latter secretly brings about a strike in the iron works with the dual purpose of implicating Brodie and of 


getting the senior Sheldon into his financial power 


BEGUN IN THE NOVEMBER NUMBER 


CHAPTER V 


THE 


HE appointed hour came, the 

strikers gathered together such 

tools as were their personal prop- 

erty and, punching their numbers 

on the time-clocks, passed out of 
the plant. The great throng streaming up the 
roadway showed at a glance that the exodus 
was a general one. -Within the fenced en- 
closure the sudden silence, the aspect of de- 
sertion, the feeling of desolation conveyed 
by the presence of a few forlorn figures where 
fifteen minutes before there had been busy 
crowds, gave the impression that a veritable 
tidal wave had swept the shops. Organized 
labor had certainly succeeded in getting in 
the first smashing blow on its adversary. 
The strength of the movement was further 
revealed by its perfect orderliness. There 
were no threatening cries, no triumphant 
shouts; almost complete silence prevailed. 
A battalion of trained soldiers could not 
have executed an evolution with more 


scrupulous regard to discipline and _ self- 
restraint. 





STRIKE 


It was the noontide hour and gathered in 
the office of the president of the company 


were Mr. Sheldon himself, the treasurer 
Arthur Wilmington, Brodie the superin- 


tendent of labor, the younger Sheldon sup- 
porting his father, the heads of the business 
staff, and ten or a dozen foremen from the 
various workshops. The latter produced 
their muster rolls, showing in the aggregate 
little more than sixty hands remaining at 
their posts throughout the entire plant. 
Therefore not far short of ninety-five per 
cent of the workers had declared their affil- 
iation with trades-unionism. Even the 
apprentices had followed the all-powerful 
example of their elders and taken their de- 
parture. Richard Sheldon could not mask 
his surprise and chagrin at the strength of 
the opposition that had developed against 
him. But he accepted the facts and the 
figures with unflinching intrepidity. 

Several of the foremen at once disclosed 
either their secret sympathy with the objects 
of the strike or the prudential considerations 
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that had been inspired by its magnitude. 
These men applied for leave of absence 
pending settlement of the dispute. Their 
request was promptly granted, while the 
remnant loyalists were dispatched to their 
respective departments with orders to com- 
plete such work as it was possible to handle 
with their diminished forces. The office 
heads received instructions to cut down the 
clerical staff, but to offer alternative posi- 
tions as day or night watchmen to all who 
might be willing to volunteer for special 
services of this nature. 

The Sheldons, with Wilmington and 
Brodie, remained in consultation. 

The ironmaster announced his intention 
of sending telegraphic night-letters to eastern 
organizations of strike-breakers calling for 
machinists and mechanics to take the place 
of the men who had surrendered their jobs. 
Wilmington urged reconsideration of this 
proposal for reasons of economy; he prophe- 
sied that the strike movement would lan- 
guish after a few weeks without the necessity 
of resorting to so costly a means for its 
disruption. Brodie gave identical counsel, 
but for quite a different reason; he sub- 
mitted that there would be better hope of an 
amicable settlement if passions were not 
inflamed by the course suggested. Jimmy 
supported Donald’s argument, expressing 
his belief that there would be grave risk of 
reprisals and possible injury to the plant 
and machinery if professional strike-break- 
ers were introduced. Mr. Sheldon finally 
admitted the wisdom of waiting a while 
before resorting to extreme measures. 

Then Brodie had a proposal to make. 

By concentrating the available labor 
forces one valuable consignment of ma 
chinery for a certain power-plant in Oregon 
could be delivered by contract time in early 
January. He would resign his executive 
post, return to mechanic’s work and wages, 
and with Jimmy’s aid superintend the com- 
pletion of this important contract. 

Wilmington expressed the opinion that all 
such piecemeal efforts could not but prove 
futile and abortive. In view of the unex- 
pected seriousness of the strike he would 
rather see a complete shut-down of the plant 
until peace was restored. 

But Mr. Sheldon promptly negatived any 
suggestion of the kind. 

“Not on your life,” he declared, his voice 
vibrant with determination. ‘Don’t for 
one moment imagine that I am going to be 





mean enough to betray the men, few though 
they be, who are standing by the Sheldon 
ironworks and by me. The plant shall 
continue its operations to the fullest extent 
of our ability to run it. Besides if we have 
only sixty hands today, this won’t be the 
number for very long. There are plenty of 
mechanics looking for jobs, and they will 
soon begin to filter into the works to snap 
up the permanent places we shall guarantee 
them. Set your mind easy on that score, 
Wilmington.” 

The latter merely smiled his difference of 
opinion. 

Then the ironmaster turned to Donald. 

“T’ll gladly avail myself of your offer, 
Brodie, except so far as the salary part of it 
is concerned. Get that machinery out for 
the Oregon people, and we'll show those 
labor union bulldozers that Dick Sheldon 
is not going to be downed by them, not by a 
damned sight.” 

“Bravo, dad,” cried Jimmy. ‘We'll see 
this fight through, never fear.” 

Wilmington bestowed an insolent stare 
upon Brodie. 

“What will your trades-union friends 
think of you,” he asked with ill-disguised 
malice, “when they learn that you are work- 
ing asa strike-breaker?” 

“Tt is immaterial to me what they think,” 
replied Donald, impassively. “If a man is 
clear to his own conscience, that’s the only 
thing that counts.” 


A man’s own conscience is the only final 
and unanswerable court of appeal. The 
motives prompting to any deed or line of 
action may be based on religious beliefs, 
political beliefs, economic beliefs, but if 
these beliefs are sincerely held then are the 
impelling motives the only right and honor- 
able ones to be followed. Self-interest, the 
lust for power, the mere love of popularity, 
may tempt to the other path. But the 
compass needle of conscience always points 
to the polestar of duty, and the mariner on 
life’s ocean who would gain the haven of 
happiness can steer no other course but 
that directed by the eternal constellations 
above him, or, when troublous clouds ob- 
scure the night sky or the daylight dazzle of 
events bedim their soft effulgence, by the 
binnacle which God has given to man to 
show the true although temporarily unseen 
place in the firmament that is occupied by 
the pivotal northern star. Unknown dan- 
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gers may be ahead, difficulties, disappoint- 
ments, seeming disasters, but if conscience 
inflexibly guides, then all is well—the storm- 
beaten steersman standing resolute at the 
wheel may take to himself the stern and 
proud consolation that had he diverged one 
point to port or starboard of the course set 
by conscientious belief in the honesty of 
his motives then the shipwreck of the craft 
confided to his care, his immortal soul, 
would have been indeed complete and irrep- 
arable. It is obedience to conscience alone 
that makes a man master of his fate and 
captain of his soul. 

The opinion of the world at large is of no 
importance. Even in the case of the high 
and mighty ones among men, the individuals 
whose names and doings may be on the lips 
of all the people, the real actuating motives 
are revealed only to a very few intimates, 
and even by them can be but partly com- 
prehended. The world at large knows noth- 
ing, and therefore personal popularity 
counts for nothing in estimating the true 
worth of a man. In point of fact the love 
and respect of a few close friends tells far 
more than the plaudits of a multitude, for 
the intimates at least glimpse the actuating 
high principles while the mob can have not 
a single ray of penetrating vision. Thus | 
need a man justify himself only to himself. | 
If he cannot do this, yet gains the universal 
applause of his fellows, he none the less 
knows in his heart of hearts that he is in the 
wrong. Conversely the strong man disre- 
gards the reckoning of others provided that 
he is satisfied with the reckoning of his own 
conscience. 

Donald Brodie might be sneered at by 
Wilmington as a strike-breaker, denounced 
by the labor unions as a scab. But the 
thought caused him not one moment of 
worry. For in deciding on his line of action 
he was simply following the dictates of his 
conscience. The unknowing crowd might | 
misunderstand him, but the respect of his 
intimates who did understand him was 
secure. And this, next to the respect of his 
own conscience, was the only thing for which 
he cared. 

On the other hand, while Brodie held the 
view that it would be best even for capital 
when all labor in each particular industry 
should be unionized and dealt with as a 
whole, this in accordance with the inevitable 
evolutionary trend toward combination of 
all human forces, he recognized that there 
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were individuals in the world of labor who 
were conscientiously determined not to sur- 
render, under present conditions of trades- 
union control, their personal independence. 
The time would come when unionism, by the 
inherent strength of justice in its demands 
and of righteous methods in its administra- 
tion, would gather all such waverers into the 
fold. Meanwhile it was the law of the com- 
promise, the law of gradual evolution, that 
there should be no coercion applied. This 
for the labor extremists might mean the 
sacrifice of what they deemed to be legiti- 
mate recruiting methods, but in the interests 
of true progress the sacrifice must be made. 

Brodie was for the closed shop, but for 
the closed shop voluntarily accepted, evolved 
by rational development, not coercively at- 
tained. He held that the long-time worker 
in a plant with which his thoughts, habits, 
and family interests through the location of 
his home and the schooling of his children 
had become identified, had a moral claim 
to continuous employment—even to a pro- 
vision from profits when disabled by in- 
firmity or old age. Therefore any trades- 
union, in its precipitate anxiety for the ideal 
of the closed shop, which would throw such 
old-service men into the street, which would 
deliberately declare a strike for this very end, 
were violating the law of the compromise, 
were retarding the progress of mankind. 

Thus Donald Brodie found himself stand- 
ing squarely on the middle ground between 
Mr. Sheldon and the attacking unionist 
forces. Further considerations impelled 
him to the side of resistance rather than to 
that of aggressiveness. He admitted the 
grave danger of the closed shop without the 
most complete and effective guarantees of 
wide-open unions. If unionism claimed the 
right to represent all labor, it must deny to 
no laboring man the right of admission to 
its ranks. The apprentice system in un- 
scrupulous hands was only one of several 
devices that might operate for closed unions; 
opportunities for youths to learn honest 
trades should be extended rather than 
restricted. 

Then again piecework and bonuses for 
improved processes or economy in the use 
of materials may be contrary to the idealistic 
belief that the weaker brother is entitled to 
the same rewards of labor as his stronger or 
more gifted brother. But while idealism 
may be the promised land toward which the 
hopes of all humanity are directed, the at- 
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tainment of that promised land is still in 
remote futurity. Meanwhile in the present 
imperfect condition of workaday life incen- 
tives to individual effort are both necessary 
and desirable. The men who would forbid 
everything of the kind are sacrificing the 
practical to the ideal, are attempting the 
impossible short cut, and are consequently 
by the law of evolution retrograding instead 
of advancing. 

Nor could Donald Brodie bring himself 
to support any movement for the cumulative 
and nation-wide federation of trades-unions 
without the accompaniment of wise restrain- 
ing national laws, such as the Sherman Act, 
which affords at least some public safeguards 
against the cumulative and nation-wide 
federation of capital. In the evolutionary 
process the time might come for universal 
consolidation, but the evolutionary moment 
had assuredly not yet arrived. There was 
greater safety for all, for workers as well as 
employers, in cautious delay—in slow inch- 
by-inch progress even when the object to be 
gained had been demonstrated beyond per- 
adventure to be desirable of attainment. 

On the Saturday preceding the Tuesday 
fixed for the strike at the Sheldon ironworks, 
Brodie had interviewed Dan Fitzgerald and 
others among the labor leaders. He was 
earnestly seeking for some compromise that 
might have been pressed upon Mr. Sheldon 
in the reasonable hope of his accepting it. 
But so far from finding the spirit of com- 
promise abroad in the camps of the labor 
council, he discovered that hearts had been 
hardened and backs were being stiffened for 
the coming fray. No mere recognition of 
individual unions in the Sheldon shops 
would now suffice; for the purposes of this 
strike a federation of all the unions affected 
was being arranged, a representative body 
was to be elected, and with this single and 
supreme group of officials Mr. Sheldon 
would henceforth have to negotiate—such 
was the declared price of peace. In fact it 
was made abundantly clear to Brodie that 
militant trades-unionism in San Francisco 
had at last determined to roll their old enemy 
in the dust of humiliation or break him on 
the wheel of ruin. 

So Donald Brodie, defender of the rights 
of labor, worker for the uplift of toiling and 
impoverished humanity, could on principle 
and by reasoned judgment range himself in 
the present dispute on the side of capital. 
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By doing so he was upholding the law of 
the compromise with the best chance of ex- 
acting obedience to that law from both 
parties in the quarrel. He was fighting for 
true progress even though his antagonists in 
the open might think otherwise or malice- 
blinded associates like Wilmington should 
misjudge his motives. Clear to his own 
conscience he could remain serenely indif- 
ferent both to objurgation and to misrepre- 
sentation. 

Here in Mr. Sheldon’s office, during the 
very first hours of the struggle, Wilmington 
could see this man of strength gaining the 
virtual leadership for which destiny had so 
plainly marked him. “I accept your offer, 
Brodie,” the ironmaster had cordially de- 
clared when the proposal had been made to 
concentrate all available forces on the com- 
pletion of the one big contract. 

“With your permission, Mr. Sheldon,” 
Donald continued, ‘‘I’ll sleep at the plant. 
I do not anticipate any violence, but there is 
too much valuable and easily damaged 
machinery about to take any chances. We 
shall keep the arc and incandescent lamps 
alight both in the yards and in the shops, and 
no intruders must be allowed within the 
gates.” 

“There has never been a big strike yet,”’ 
observed Wilmington, ‘‘without spies and 
agents from the other side being among the 
so-called loyalist workers.” 

‘We can look after our own men,” replied 
Brodie coldly. ‘I have every confidence 
in the labor leaders—they will neither sanc- 
tion nor approve any attempt to wreck the 
plant. But we have to guard against 
fanatic desperadoes acting on their own 
account. So I'll sleep here at the works.”’ 

“And I will join you, Brodie,” exclaimed 
Jimmy. ‘We'll put a couple of cots in your 
room.” 

“All right,’ concurred the ironmaster. 
“Then, Brodie, we'll have your desk brought 
in here right away—you can share my of- 
fice.” 

He touched the buzzer, and a few minutes 
later several of the clerks from downstairs 
were wheeling in the desk of the superin- 
tendent of labor. Mr. Sheldon himself was 
issuing instructions. 

“Put my desk nearer to that window. 
There; that will do. Move your chair, 
Wilmington. You’re in the way.” 

The banker did in all truth feel himself 
to be in the way, and lost no further time in 
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taking his departure. Henceforth he clearly 
foresaw that the unions would be fighting 
the leadership, not of Richard Sheldon but of 
Donald Brodie. Wilmington’s own secret 
schemes to secure control of the plant—for 
Leslie Sheldon’s sake, as he had from the 
first justified himself to himself—would be 
combated by this man’s vigilance and reso- 
lute will. As between the two rivals every- 
thing was now at stake—love, power, 
wealth, honor, perhaps life itself. Brodie 
as yet knew nothing of all this, but Wil- 
mington before he left the room realized 
what the personal struggle had really come 
to mean. 

The banker had gone his way, and Brodie 
continued to direct operations, unassumingly 
and with Mr. Sheldon’s complete acqui- 
escence. Jimmy was sent to take charge of 
the power-house, the reports of the office 
staff as to volunteers for watchmen’s duty 
were received, night and day guards were 
told off, beds and bedding, also some canned 
provisions, were ordered by telephone—all 
the details of the campaign seemed to come 
naturally to Donald’s hand. 

After dinner Mr. Sheldon told the story 
to Leslie. 

“He’s a top-notcher all right,’ was his 
crowning eulogy. 

At ten o’clock Leslie rang up Donald at 
the office to bid Jimmy and him goodnight, 
and he fell asleep thinking, not of the labor 
fight, but of her kindly thought. 


CHAPTER VI 
DISASTER 


OR six weeks the strike had continued 
F without notable change in the situation. 
The struggle between opposing forces had 
settled down into a silent, determined, un- 
relaxing strain. A few stragglers seeking 
work had come into the plant; a few of the 
original band that had defied the first order 
to lay down their tools had wavered and 
eventually gone over to the majority on the 
outside. The works were closely but peace- 
fully picketed ; no newcomer could appr ach 
without being met by dissuasive arguments; 
the stalwarts were subjected to frequently 
renewed appeals. But the power-house, 
where Jimmy presided, still kept its battery 
of oil furnaces burning, and still sent forth 
through the several channels of supply the 
steam, electricity, compressed air and hy- 


draulic power that enabled every piece of 
machinery in the plant to be operated when 
required. 

Brodie and Jimmy worked by day, and 
divided watches by night so that one or the 
other might be constantly on the alert and 
ready for any emergency. But although 
rigid surveillance was never remitted nothing 
occurred to cause disquietude. The arc 
lamps high aloft bathed the sleeping plant 
with light, the incandescents illuminated 
every corner of the workshops, there were 
vigilant guards at all points of vantage. 
But no lurking form of intruder came into 
sight. 

On alternate nights Jimmy and Donald 
were off duty from six to ten o’clock. This 
was their only relief. Donald might dine at 
his home, but as often as not he with his 
mother would be at the Sheldon residence. 
For the ironmaster would have seen but 
little of him during the busy working day, 
and this was a convenient opportunity for 
consultation. Norah and her aunt were 
usually of the party, but Wilmington had 
ceased to put in an appearance on the even- 
ings when Donald was expected. 

They did not always talk business; it was 
due indeed both to Mr. Sheldon and to 
Brodie to give the subject a rest whenever 
it was possible to do so. Sometimes too, 
the ironmaster, after an exacting day at the 
plant with duties double-banked, was fa- 
tigued and would retire early to rest. Thus 
Donald had an occasional hour of intimate 
talk with Leslie and Norah. 

During the troubled times both the girls 
had been actively engaged. The strike, in- 
deed, had come just at a period when sev- 
eral schemes for social work among the em- 
ployes were maturing. It had been Don- 
ald’s hope that there would have been some 
form of Christmastide festivity in which all 
hands, with wives and children, might have 
participated. The idea had to be given up 
for this year at all events, but Leslie and 
Norah had adhered to the preliminary part 
of the plan by calling at the homes of em- 
ployes and making the acquaintance of 
their families. They had even visited the 
homes of strikers, and on occasion met some 
of the men themselves. But they kept clear 
of all controversy, and endeavored to make 
their mission exclusively one of friendly in- 
terest that the babies and younger children 
should not undergo needless suffering be- 
cause of the unhappy dispute. 























In this way not a few stories of sickness 
and hardship had come to their knowledge, 
and they had been able to render unob- 
trusive assistance. But their chief satisfac- 
tion was in having carried to completion a 
veritable coup all unknown to those who were 
the recipients of their bounty. The strike 
might be only in its early stages, but already 
in many homes there was not merely the 
denial of all luxuries but stinting in actual 
necessities. The provision of Christmas 
cheer in most cases would have been out of 
the question. 

So a confidential order had been placed 
with one of the big provision stores, and 
there was not a family of a Sheldon Company 
employe, at work or on strike, but had its 
turkey, cake and box of candies to help 
make glad in accustomed manner the season 
of peace and goodwill to all mankind. A 
generous deed prompted by a kindly 
thought! The idea had been Norah’s orig- 
inally. Leslie had at first doubted its wis- 
dom—the gifts, if their source came to be 
known, might be looked on as an acknowl- 
edgment of error or a weak attempt at con- 
ciliation. Nor could she disregard the heavy 
expenditure involved. But Norah had made 
light of every objection; as regards expense, 
she had indulged in no more travel de luxe 
since Jimmy’s return and the money thus 
saved could not be devoted to happier pur- 
pose. So the girls had carried through the 
plan, with only Aunt Octavia and Mrs. 
Brodie, Donald and Jimmy admitted to the 
secret. 

Mr. Sheldon had been kept in the dark— 
he too might have misunderstood, would cer- 
tainly have pooh-poohed, possibly would 
have vetoed. The workers wondered. 
Among the strikers the prevalent notion 
was that some unknown supporter of their 
cause had adopted this means of showing 
sympathy. Some of the women who had 
met the young ladies guessed differently but 
said nothing lest angry animosity might 
have spoiled the flavor of acceptable fare. 

During those evenings, too, there would 
be talk on other projects that were counted 
as merely postponed but not abandoned. 
Mr. Sheldon had some time before been al- 
most persuaded to put up a luncheon room 
at the plant where tables and other conven- 
iences, together with hot coffee, could be 
provided for those who brought their midday 
meal. Another proposal that had been urged 
on the ironmaster was the erection of a bath- 
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house at the works. Donald held that in 
every such establishment men should have 
at least the chance to bathe and change 
their clothes before starting for home on the 
street cars, where their presence under 
existing conditions was sometimes no less 
embarrassing to themselves than uncom fort- 
able for others. 

Then there was an apprentices’ club that 
had been planned, suggested by the news- 
boys’ club at St. Louis, but necessarily on 
different lines—a place where the lads might 
meet in their leisure hours for social enjoy- 
ment, develop their musical talents, listen 
to an occasional lecture, foster the spirit of 
real comradeship, and gain a valuable lesson 
in self-reliance by running the institution 
themselves. Neighborhood meetings at 
which whole families might forgather for 
recreation and for better acquaintance, such 
as Donald recalled from Bethlehem days, 
had also been a mooted subject. 

Little things in themselves, but just a be- 
ginning of closer relations among fellow- 
workers, manifesting interest in each other’s 
happiness, leading to interchange of thought, 
breaking down the barriers of isolation 
between class and class. Little things, but 
important things, for the only way to trans- 
form existing conditions is for each individ- 
ual industriously to spade his own tiny patch 
of the world’s garden in placid confidence 
that, over and above the actual results 
achieved by his single pair of hands, the 
example set will prove an incentive to others 
around him to do the same, so that in the 
end, with myriads of delvers, the wilderness 
will be made to blossom like the rose. 

These matters were no longer mentioned 
in Mr. Sheldon’s presence. Before the strike 
he had been inclined to treat them with mild 
sarcasm; now they caused exasperation. 
But the others would still talk them over of a 
night in the hopeful spirit that achievement 
would yet come when peace was restored. 


At last, despite the many difficulties en- 
countered, the big consignment of machinery 
for the power-plant in Oregon was com- 
pleted. During two strenuous days Brodie 
personally superintended the assembling of 
the various parts and the careful loading of 
everything into flatcars and boxcars which 
earlier in the week had been introduced into 
the works by the company’s spur line. 
Now the train of cars was ready for the road, 
and the yard locomotive next morning would 
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haul it to the railway company’s siding, half 
a mile distant. 

But with the coming of the dawn came 
bitter disappointment. Steam was actually 
up, and the locomotive coupled to the freight 
cars, before it was discovered that the track 
outside had been torn up. During the night 
switches had been dismantled, rails bent and 
removed, here and there ties displaced. It 
had been crowbar work, silently and effec- 
tively performed. A single glance along the 
dismantled roadbed showed that days would 
be required for its repair. Formalities neces- 
sary before commencing work on a public 
thoroughfare would also cause delay, while 
it was exceedingly doubtful whether, in face 
of the opposition of organized labor, any 
gang of men could be found to tackle the 
job of making good the damage. 

The blow was a facer for Brodie,. but he 
promptly displayed his undaunted resource. 
Before Mr. Sheldon’s arrival at the plant he 
had an alternative plan prepared and only 
awaiting the ironmaster’s sanction. The 
company owned a big barge, the machinery 
could be transferred to it, and under cover 
of darkness, so as to avoid possible inter- 
ference, a tugboat could tow the freighted 
craft across the bay direct to the railway 
company’s yards at Oakland. Mr. Sheldon 
approved the scheme, and operations were 
immediately commenced. 

The loaded wagons were switched on to 
the track running out upon the Sheldon 
wharf. There a big crane was available, 
and quick work was made in swinging the 
heavier pieces of machinery wrapped in 
burlap from the flatcars and the smaller 
parts packed in crates from the boxcars into 
the hold of the barge. By sundown the task 
was completed, and the men had been 
strictly enjoined to keep their own counsel out- 
sidetheplant. A tugboat had been chartered, 
and was to be at the wharf by ten o’clock. 

But a couple of hours before the appointed 
time it was seen that the barge was sinking 
at her moorings. The workmen had left, 
the impending disaster was discovered too 
late for anything to be done to save the 
precious cargo, and under Brodie’s very 
eyes the heavily weighted craft went plunk 
to the bottom of the dock, into twenty feet 
of water. Jimmy had gone home to dinner; 
Brodie and a couple of watchmen were the 
sole witnesses of the disaster. 

The man of indomitable will was dis- 
tressed—in an hour’s time the work of more 
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than a year had been destroyed, the stren- 
uous special exertions of the past two 
months rendered absolutely nugatory, a 
grievous loss incurred, for it was more than 
doubtful whether diving apparatus could be 
secured and salvage operations commenced 
before serious damage irom rusting and 
silting had resulted to the submerged ma- 
chinery. Brodie was distressed; for a few 
minutes also he was dismayed. A _ stop- 
cock had assuredly been turned open about 
the time the loading crew quitted work. So 
there was treachery within the plant as well 
as the fierce opposition beyond its fences of 
corrugated iron and barbed wire. 

The telephone was useless to explain what 
had happened, so the superintendent of 
labor left his most trusted lieutenant in 
temporary charge and boarded a car for 
Russian Hill. It was close on nine o’clock 
when he arrived. He found Jimmy still at 
home, in the library with his father, and 
Wilmington there as well. Donald’s unex- 
pected appearance in itself foretold bad 
news, his agitation was but the prelude of 
the disastrous story he had to tell. Leslie 
on hearing of his coming had slipped into the 
room, and was a listener, along with the 
three men. 

At the outset of the recital Mr. Sheldon’s 
face was grave; by the close it had turned 
positively haggard. His comment was brief 
and without suggestion of censure. 

“This is serious, Brodie,” was all he said, 
as deep in thought he began to pace the 
room according to his custom when mentally 
disturbed. 

Wilmington however was almost 
spoken in his abuse. That such a 
should have been allowed to occur, when the 
Sheldon company so urgently needed the 
big sum of money payable immediately the 
goods were safe on the railway company’s 
tracks and in the public carrier’s custody! 
Gross carelessness on somebody’s part— 
that was certain! 

But Brodie paid no heed to him. He had 
regained his self-possession—every trace of 
agitation was gone. His report having been 
made, he rose to leave. 

“T think I had better get back to the 
plant, sir,” he said. 

“Yes,” concurred Mr. Sheldon. “I don’t 
suppose any good can be done by discussing 
things further at present.” 

“I’m coming too, Donald,” exclaimed 
Jimmy, springing to his feet. 
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[he ironmaster gave the young men a 
staid goodnight. But Brodie could not fail 
to catch the words that fell from Wilming- 
ton’s lips before the door of the library was 
( kc sed. 

‘Don’t you remember my warning, Shel- 
don? Don’t you see now your egregious folly 
in having so blindly trusted that fellow?” 

The door-knob was between Brodie’s 
fingers, and fora moment he hesitated before 
relinquishing it. But Leslie had followed 
Jimmy out of the room, and she turned to 
lay on Donald’s shoulder a gently restraining 
hand. She too had heard the cowardly 
slander. 

“Come,” she wistfully appealed. And her 
eyes were even more compelling than the 
touch of her hand or the whispered entreaty. 

Jimmy had gone to his room to get his to- 
bacco pouch. Brodie and Leslie stood’alone 
on the screened porch overlooking the har- 
bor. For a minute or so they remained 
silent. 

By subtle sympathy the impressiveness of 
the scene, despite its familiarity, smote the 
consciousness of both—the moonlit expanse 
of waters, the dark patches that showed here 
or there an island, in the far distance the 
looming blackness of the mainland cliffs and 
foothills, beneath these like some streaming 
terrestrial milky way, the dim effulgence of 
the three sister cities strung along the bay, 
between shore and shore the swiftly moving 
lights of the ferryboats threading their night 
courses, the twinkling lanterns of ships at 
their moorings, beneath their feet and all 
around them the wide-flung gleam of the 
electric-lit city, a blaze of radiance dotting 
out the lines of streets and the contours of 
hills covered and crowned with thousands of 
habitations. Into their ears rose the softly 
blended yet distinctive sounds of the night— 
the continuous hum of trolley-cars, the fre- 
quent hoot-hoot of the ferryboats, the oc- 
casional prolonged blare of an ocean-going 
steamer, even the faintly heard clank of 
railroad cars being shunted in the freight 
yards across the bay. Donald and Leslie 
stood silent, their very silence revealing how 
deeply the spirit of the scene had entered 
into their souls. 

At last came Jimmy’s footstep and cheery 
“Come along, old fellow,” to break the spell. 

“T am so sorry, Mr. Brodie,” she said as 
she lingeringly pressed his hand. ‘But you 
are brave. You will never allow yourself 


to be discouraged.” 
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And as he stepped from the veranda 
Donald felt as if an elixir of fresh hope and 
determination had been instilled into his 
tingling veins. 


CHAPTER VII 
DISTRUST 


HE president of the Sheldon Manufac- 

turing Company was accustomed to be 
in his office by eight o’clock almost to the 
minute every morning. In early life the rule 
had been enjoined by business consider- 
ations; in later years it had been maintained 
partly from fixed habit, partly as an example 
of punctuality to subordinates. 

But on the day following the accident to 
the barge Mr. Sheldon was late. It was close 
upon eleven o’clock before he descended 
from the street-car at the accustomed cross- 
ing about fifty yards from the entrance to the 
plant. He had always used the street-cars, 
and he continued to use them now, in proud 
indifference to the pickets lining the road- 
way. Hitherto these men had greeted him 
either with the cold stare of settled enmity 
or with the sinister smile of sovereign con- 
tempt. He had repaid them in kind—had 
passed along as if utterly unconscious of 
their presence. 

On this particular forenoon, however, 
there was quite a crowd of strikers gathered 
before the gateway of the works, eagerly dis- 
cussing the news that the valuable consign- 
ment of machinery had been sent to the 
bottom of the harbor. At the ironmaster’s 
approach the throng parted, but the usual 
silence was changed to a babel of jeering 
and exultant cries. Brodie heard the uproar 
from his seat in the office. Rising and glanc- 
ing out of the window he witnessed the spec- 
tacle of Mr. Sheldon running the gauntlet 
of insult and abuse. 

The ironmaster was pallid from indig- 
nation when he stepped into the room, and 
with a clatter and rattle flung up the roller- 
top of his desk. At the first glance Donald 
Brodie knew that he had to deal with a man 
of highly overstrung nerves. But accord- 
ing to custom he drew a chair to the table 
flanking his employer’s desk, setting down 
in front of him a wire-woven basket contain- 
ing the important correspondence of the 
morning, opened and ready for submission 
to his principal. 
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Without raising his eyes Mr. Sheldon 
acknowledged Brodie’s presence by a sharp- 
ly returned ‘“‘good morning.’’ For a minute 
he continued to sort his papers and pencils, 
the trembling hand betraying the agitation 
of his thoughts. At last he swung round on 
his chair, and his eyes met the other’s wait- 
ing look. 

‘Have you discovered the miscreant who 
turned open that stop-cock?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“No, lam sorry tosay. I have questioned 
every man who worked yesterday at the 
wharf, in the hope of discovering even some 
mere act of carelessness. But all disclaim 
any knowledge of the matter, and for the life 
of me I can attach suspicion to no one in 
particular.” 

“How many men helped to load the 
barge?” 

“Seventeen.” 

“Well; give them their time-cards. Since 
they conceal the culprit’s identity, they are 
dismissed—one and all.”’ 

Donald turned a tritle pale. 

“But surely, Mr. Sheldon,’ he protested, 
‘wholesale dismissal of that sort is an un- 
merited reproach on the great majority of 
these men—probably a cruel injustice to 
sixteen out of the seventeen.” 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Brodie,’’ exclaimed 
the ironmaster savagely, ‘‘don’t let me hear 
anything more about justice or injustice. 
I’m sick of talk of that kind.” 

Donald rose to his feet. His look was one 
of pained surprise. But he spoke in per- 
fectly calm tones. 

“Vou will remember that I was in charge 
of the loading—that the ultimate responsi- 
bility rests on my shoulders.” 

‘“T am perfectly aware.” 

The words were spoken with a quickness 
and an emphasis that rendered their mean- 
ing unmistakable. 

“Very good, sir. After I have given these 
men their time you will please accept my 
own resignation.” 

“Which relieves me from the disagreeable 
necessity of demanding it,’’ snapped back 
the employer, as he turned round to his desk 
and so signified that the question was 
settled. 

Without another word Brodie took his hat 
and left the room. It still wanted thirty 
minutes of the noon hour, when the whistle 
would blow for the midday cessation of work. 
The superintendent of labor went the round 





of the several departments and handed to 
each foreman the names of the men who 
were to be dropped. He softened the dis- 
missal as well as he could; the course of sus- 
pending everyone who had had access to 
the barge was absolutely necessary until a 
thorough investigation had been made. 

It was within a few minutes of noon when 
Brodie found himself in the little office at- 
tached to the power-house. Young Sheldon 
instantly read trouble on his comrade’s 
countenance. . 

“What’s up, Donald?” he anxiously in- 
quired. 

“Your father has dismissed every man 
who was at work yesterday on the wharf.” 

“Holy smoke! Is he going to shut down 
the whole plant?” 

“Perhaps. Who can tell?” 

At the very moment the whistle sent forth 
its shrill prolonged blast. Jimmy left the 
office to see that the shift of hands was 
properly made, and that the all-important 
duties of watching furnaces and engines, the 
vital throbbing heart of the works, were 
maintained. Donald waited, listening to the 
dull roar of the oil-burners through the open 
doorway. 

Jimmy had just returned when a great 
shout from a distance smote their ears. Both 
listened intently for a few moments. 

“Do you know what that means?” asked 
Donald. 

“No. What can the row be all about?” 

“T should say that the seventeen men who 
have got marching orders are being wel- 
comed by the strikers. There is a good big 
crowd this morning outside the gates, and 
no doubt most of those poor chaps are mak- 
ing the best showing they can—probably 
putting up a cheer themselves. There may 
be a traitor in the bunch, but the others have 
been doing their honest best here. Their 
hearts must be mighty sore at being turned 
adrift in such summary fashion. Can you 
wonder if their first act will be to join the 
unions?” 

“Dad must have lost his senses,” ex- 
claimed Jimmy bitterly. 

‘His mind has been poisoned, Jimmy. 
It is Wilmington who has egged him on to 
this.” 

“That infernal brute !’’ 

“These men are really made victims be- 
cause of me. The blow is aimed at me, not 
at them. Wilmington believes that it was I 
who sank the barge.” 
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“Oh, what rot, Donald!” 

“Tt’s a fact. I am down and out too.” 

Young Sheldon’s look of incredulity grad- 
ually changed to dawning comprehension. 
He seized his coat and hat hanging from a 
peg on the wall. 

‘Not by a long chalk. By jingo, I will 
have something to say about that. Is my 
father still in his office?” 

But Donald gripped him by the arm. 

“Don’t be rash, I beg of you, Jimmy. It 
will only make bad worse. There, take 
your lunch-box, and come round behind the 
big oil tank where we can talk unseen and 
undisturbed.” 

‘Lunch be hanged! Do you think I have 
any stomach for eating?” 

“Well, let’s get to a quiet corner anyhow. 
I want you to go on with one or two impor- 
tant matters I havgin hand. I’ve been busy 
on the telephone most of the morning and 
have gotten track of a diving outfit. Your 
father gave me no chance to explain about 
this. But if you push things right ahead, 
operations can be commenced this very 
evening, and there should be no difficulty 
whatever in recovering most of the machin- 
ery. Everything will have to be taken to 
pieces of course, dried, cleaned and oiled, 
but if no time is lost in hooking the things 
out of the water the damage need not amount 
to anything much more serious than a few 
weeks’ delay.”’ 

“But you, Donald—you?”’ 

“Never mind me, Jimmy. Stand by your 
father. Get this one thing done first, and 
personal matters: can be gone into after- 
ward. Be advised by me, old fellow. Come 
along where there will be no one butting in 
while I show you how this diving crew can 
be secured before the labor leaders get wind 
of what we are after.” 


When Jimmy an hour later returned alone 
to the power-house he found a memorandum 
on his desk. His father wanted to see him 
immediately. He went straight to the presi- 
dent’s office. 

The ironmaster had been nervous in 
Brodie’s presence, but he was severely au- 
stere now. All his life the son had been 
accustomed to listen respectfully and un- 
contradictingly to everything his father 
might have to say. But for this occasion 
Jimmy had had resolutely to school himself 
to the exercise of restraint over his feelings. 
He looked serious and was smarting under 
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the sense of wrong to his friend, but by 
sturdy silence he refrained from adding fuel 
to smouldering angry fires. 

Mr. Sheldon curtly explained the situ- 
ation. In the history of every strike of im- 
portance, as Wilmington had truly pointed 
out, the unions had succeeded in introduc- 
ing secret agents among the loyalist hands. 
There was no means of effectively guard- 
ing against this danger. The only remedy 
when any overt act of destructiveness took 
place and the actual perpetrator remained 
unknown, was to make a clean sweep of 
all and sundry who could possibly be im- 
plicated. Any attempt at discrimination 
would defeat the end in view, for very often 
the guilty party was precisely the one least 
likely to be mistrusted. Although there 
were many gravely suspicious circumstances, 
he was making no definite charge against 
Donald Brodie. But until the mystery at 
the wharf was cleared up the element of 
doubt remained, and he would have to leave 
the plant along with the others. 

To his father’s visible relief Jimmy at- 
tempted no expostulation, but at once 
turned the conversation to the subject of 
the diving outfit. The news that such was 
available threw the ironmaster into a state 
of excitement, for he admitted that both 
Wilmington and himself had been telephon- 
ing during the morning to every salvage 
company in San Francisco without success. 
But, as the son explained, this diving 
crew and their apparatus were on board a 
steamer that had just arrived overnight 
from Seattle. Their boat was being made 
ready now under his instructions, and the 
only other required preliminary was a mes- 
sage to the office of a certain marine broker 
fixing the terms of remuneration. 

The moment Mr. Sheldon understood all 
this he made a grab for his phone. The rate 
of payment was promptly agreed upon, the 
necessary contract was to be drawn up at 
once, the boat with its air-pump equipment 
and crew was to be at the company’s wharf 
by five o’clock, and electric light would be 
available for all-night operations. The iron- 
master, as he hung up the receiver, fairly 
beamed upon Jimmy. The latter, in accord- 
ance with a promise given to Donald, made 
no effort to place the credit where the credit 
properly belonged. 

But there was a glimmer of the truth in 
Mr. Sheldon’s own mind, for it was he who 
reintroduced Donald’s name. 
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“You may think I have been hard on 
Brodie, Jimmy. But it is right you should 
understand exactly how Iam placed. You 
know the heavy capital expenditures that 
have been made in connection with the 
shipyards. Well, the necessary finances 
were secured, two years ago, while you were 
in St. Louis, by a million-dollar bond issue.” 

Jimmy gave no sign of surprise. His 
father was eying him curiously from beneath 
gathered brows. 

“Vou already knew this, did you?” he 
asked sharply. 

“Wilmington spoke about it to Leslie 
some weeks past, and she mentioned it to 


me.” 
Mr. Sheldon was momentarily taken 
aback. But he made no comment. 


“You didn’t think of approaching me for 
further information?” he inquired. 

“No. You had plenty other worries. 
Leslie and I agreed that we could wait until 
you thought fit to take us into your confi- 
dence.”’ 

“T see. To be brief then, Wilmington is 
trustee for the bondholders, and after what 
happened last night he point-blank refused 
to take any further risks with Brodie at the 
plant. Unless I had acted as I did this 
morning there would have been unpleasant 
legal proceedings.” 

For a space Jimmy remained silent. Then 
he asked almost abruptly: 

“Dad, will you let me see the documents 
connected with that bond jssue?”’ 

“Surely,”’ came the ready compliance. 

Mr. Sheldon arose and went to a big safe 
that stood in a corner of the room. Its outer 
doors were already open. He unlocked the 
inner ones, also one of the nested drawers, 
and returned to his desk, a large envelope in 
his hand. 

“Here is a copy: of the deed of trust, 
Jimmy. Read it, and when you remember 
that interest has for various reasons been 
allowed to become overdue you'll recognize 
that I have to work hand in hand with Wil- 
mington if I am not to be put in a tight place 
myself.” 

Jimmy glanced at the formidable-looking 
legal instrument; he saw that its contents 
would require careful digestion. 

“I’m afraid I shall have to tackle this 
some other time,”’ he said. ‘‘I must return 
to the power-house now.” 

“Take it along with you. 
it back when you're through. 


Let me have 
As you go 
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out, sound the whistle for Robbins. I am_ 
going to put him in charge at the wharf 
tonight. And I’ll come down myself after 
dinner to make sure that things are going 
right,’ he added after a slight pause. 

In the outer office, close to the desk of the 
chief stenographer, was a carved wooden 
handle, much like a policeman’s staff. It 
lay snug against the wall, suspended from 
the ceiling by a leathern thong. At the ceil- 
ing this thong was attached to a loop of wire 
which in turn connected with the factory 
whistle, a tiny almost unnoticeable tube pro- 
truding high up outside the building and 
operated by means of compressed air. 

“Mr. Robbins wanted,” said Jimmy as 
he passed the stenographer’s desk. 

Three short toots followed by a longer 
blast resounded over the plant. 

“Hallo! that’s the boss calling me,’”’ mut- 
tered the foreman of the*boiler-shop, recog- 
nizing his own particular signal; and the 
trusted employe of some thirty years’ stand- 
ing hastened away to obey the summons. 


CHAPTER VIII 


DAWNING LIGHT 


HAT night Donald Brodie returned to 

long-interrupted enjoyment. He set- 
tled down among his books—he disturbed 
from repose of many weeks one of the vol- 
umes of his encyclopedia. Glad to gain 
surcease from incessant thinking about the 
plant and the labor struggle, he was reading 
an article on shintoism. His mother was 
quietly sewing, the old work-basket by her 
side. 

Donald raised his eyes from the printed 
page, and leaned back in an attitude of re- 
flectiveness. After a minute or two he broke 
the silence. 

“T tell you, mother, it’s mighty cheap for 
us Americans to ridicule the ancient ances- 
tral worship of the Japanese. If a boy starts 
out on life’s journey imbued with the re- 
ligious belief that he must never do anything 
to disgrace his parents and forefathers, and 
thus becomes stimulated by noble impulses 
to add glory to their virtues by displaying 
emulating virtues of his own, he has a moral 
equipment of which any civilization might 
be proud.” 

Mrs. Brodie 
softly: 

“Honor thy father and thy mother, that 


looked up and repeated 




































































thy days may be long upon the land which 
the Lord thy God giveth thee.”’ 

“Which illustrates how closely shintoism 
touches Christianity,” concurred Donald 
gravely. 

“So that college boy, Kioyama, who does 
my house-cleaning, is trying to please his 
parents and grandparents and others before 
them when he tries to please me.” 

“There you’ve got it. That’s the very 
spirit of the old Japanese religion.” 

‘Well, he’s a credit to it; as tidy and neat- 
handed as any woman and sweet-tempered 
always.” 

But the conversation was interrupted, for 
at that very moment there came a ring to the 
door bell. 

A special messenger boy had arrived with 
a sealed packet from Jimmy. Wrapped 
around the principal enclosure was a pen- 
ciled note: ‘‘Read over these papers, old 
fellow. I want your opinion about them. 
For your guidance let me tell you that nearly 
a full year’s interest is due, and no payment 
has yet been made to the sinking fund. Let 
me have the document back first thing to- 
morrow morning. J. 5S.” 

Donald pushed aside the volume before 
him, and proceeded to unfold the deed of 
trust which earlier in the day Mr. Sheldon 
had confided to his son. 

Fifteen minutes or so passed, Mrs. Brodie 
controlling her curiosity while industriously 
plying her needle. At last Donald rose to 
his feet, the paper in his extended hand. 
His eyes gleamed with excitement. 

“See here, mother, that fellow Wilming- 
ton has been playing a deep game. He 
seems to have got the Sheldon Company 
absolutely in his power, and it strikes 
me he can grab everything for himself and 
his money-lending associates whenever he 
chooses to take the final steps.” 

“What’s that, Donald?” 

“There has been a million-dollar bond 
issue secured by the land, buildings, plant 
and machinery, contracts, book debts, and 
all other assets in sight. This is a deed of 
trust in Wilmington’s name’’—he held the 
document high aloft. 

“Not a mortgage?” asked Mrs. Brodie 
eagerly. 

‘Well, it’s much the same thing.” 

“There you are mistaken, my son. 


We 


had a mortgage in the early days on the farm 
in Missouri, but your father would never 
consent to borrow on a deed of trust.” 
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What’s the difference?” 

“With a mortgage past due property can 
be redeemed up to a year’s time, on pay- 
ment of the loan and the proper interest. 
But with a deed of trust the lender can lay 
his hands on everything, and there is no 
right of recovery at all.”’ 

‘Which shows more clearly than ever the 
dastardly plot Wilmington has contrived.” 

Mrs. Brodie put away her sewing. 

‘Let me see the paper, Donald.” 

“Read this note from Jimmy first, then 
put the two together. As I make it out, 
there is six months’ interest that should 
have been paid last July, and another six 
months’ interest just maturing. That makes 
$60,000 wanted for interest right away, with 
a first payment of $25,000 to the sinking 
fund also called for almost immediately.” 

“Lawks me! The interest in default most 
likely gives the man the right to foreclose 
immediately. Wheesht now for a few min- 
utes while I make sure of what you’re 
telling me.” 

Mrs. Brodie adjusted her spectacles, and 
it was Donald’s turn to curb his impatience 
while she carefully perused the document. 
He resumed his seat, and gazed before him 
abstractedly. 

“You’re right, Donald,’ she exclaimed, 
dropping the paper in her lap. “Every 
single clause is drawn to favor the lenders. 
They have Mr. Sheldon in a cleft stick. 
They can ruin him in quick time if the 
arrears of interest are not paid and the 
terms of the sinking fund satisfied.” 

Donald sprang to his feet again. 

‘Now, mother, while you’ve been reading 
I’ve done some thinking,” he cried. ‘To 
whose benefit was it that the machinery 
shouldn’t leave the plant—that it was sunk 
at the wharf instead of delivery being made? 
If the railway company had had the goods 

o. b. today, $100,000 would be immedi- 
ately payable to the Sheldon company. 
There would then have been money 
available to defeat any foreclosure pro- 
ceedings.” 

Mrs. Brodie gazed up into her son’s face, 
her hands clasped together in the intensity 
of her feelings. 

“That thought is like a flashlight from 
above, Donald,” she murmured. Then she 
rose, and put her hands upon his shoulders. 
“T believe, my laddie, that you are on the 
track of a rare piece of villainy, and that you 
are God’s appointed agent to defeat it.” 
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Donald sat down, leaned both elbows on 
the table, and buried his face in his hands. 
In this attitude he remained for quite a min- 
ute, his mother standing by his side, patiently 
awaiting the issue of his meditations. At last 
he raised his head and dropped his hands. 

“Ves,” he said decisively, ‘‘the final fight 
between me and that man has come. Call 
it destiny, call it God’s will—that’s neither 
here nor there. My duty is clear. He tried 
to break me once before; he is trying to 
break me again. It’s up to me now to 
match my strength against his strength, for 
others’ sake as well as my own.” 

She put her arms endearingly around his 
neck, and leaned down till her cheek 
touched his. 

“Donald,” she whispered, “‘let me help 
you. Take the story about these bonds to 
Aunt Octavia—to Miss Carew. She has 
more money lying idle than she knows what 
to do with, for during the past twelvemonth 
she has been made richer than ever by a 
great oil gusher on lands she owns down at 
Bakersfield. Even Norah doesn’t know—it 
might turn the lassie’s head, her auntie is 
fearsome. But she has told me all about it. 
She trusts me in everything, Donald, and 
take my word for it she will trust you with 
all the money needed to get the Sheldons 
out of difficulty. They would be too proud 
to ask her help, but between you and Miss 
Octavia some plan can be contrived that 
will save them in spite of themselves and 
defeat that rascal of a banker.” 

“Tt is good to know that. But before I 
go to Miss Carew I shall go to Wilmington. 
Yes I will, mother. He must know who I 
am. I'll fight him in the open—I should 
scorn myself if I tried to fight him in any 
other way. And before I could ask Miss 
Carew to stand by me against him, a lifelong 
friend, remember, she too must know about 
that Riverside matter.” 

The mother’s fingers stole among the 
locks of his hair; she gently caressed them. 

“But you'll be advised by me on one point, 
Donald dear. You'll change the order of 
your program. You'll go first of all to Miss 
Carew. Then with the sure knowledge that 
the money’s at your back when wanted, you 
can handle the banker very differently. 
When he sees that you’ve beaten him on the 
trust deed, that you can expose his knavery 
to everyone, he may think it wiser to sing 
very small in regard to the other affair.” 

Donald, disengaging himself from her 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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embrace, rose and faced her. “You don’t 
understand the man, mother. He will be 
burning for revenge. Besides, how is this 
going to affect him with Miss Sheldon? You 
know that they’re engaged.” 

‘‘T know just the contrary,” she exclaimed 
emphatically. ‘*Miss Sheldon has never ac- 
cepted him.” 

“Well, he always gave me to understand 
that the match was a settled thing.” 

‘Another sample of his duplicity! Of 
course he wanted you to believe that.” 

There was a meaning look in her eye, but 
Donald failed to notice it. 

“This may be a terrible blow for her,’’ he 
murmured. 

“Don’t you fash yourself on her account, 
Donald,’’ she smartly retorted. “It will be 
the happiest thing for Miss Sheldon to be 
free from the man’s pestering attentions— 
the best thing that ever happened in her life 
to be saved from such a worthless scamp.” 

“That’s true, mother. Wilmington isn’t 
fit to breathe the same air with her. Which 
is another reason why her father must be 
rescued from his clutches.” 

“But you'll go to Miss Octavia first, 
recollect.” 

“If it weren’t so late I’d go tonight.” 

“Tonight you'll pray for strength, Donald, 
to bear your ain burden.” In her overflow- 
ing mother love the Scottish dame reverted 
to the fuller doric of her native land and 
childhood days as she always did when 
strongly moved. “But first thing in the 
morning you'll gang to Miss Carew and tell 
her the whole story. And you needna be 
feart nor ashamed, my ain dear laddie. 
Lang syne you’ve made amends for every- 
thing that took place that sad time at River- 
side. And who could say that your very sin 
was not for an appointed purpose? The 
blessed mission bells restored you to your 
better sel’, Donald, and sent you back to me. 
But they also brought you into the lives o’ the 
Sheldons, and led you here to San Francisco 
to meet that man again at a time when the 
good Lord has need o’ you for His ain 
divine ends. Though human eyes are 
dimmed in the presence of God, I begin to 
see the hand of Providence working through 
it all.” 

The fervor of belief in God and His ways 
irradiated her countenance, and to her son, 
gazing at her fondly and admiringly, she 
seemed like some inspired prophetess of the 
stern old covenanting days. 
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THE MAN WHO IS EASTERN OREGON 


William Hanley, playfully called “The Duke,"’ affectionately called ‘Bill’. His cattle range a hundred hills, 
he owns acres by the thousand, yet he will fight to the final ditch for the rights of the small farmer 
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The Man Who Is Eastern Oregon 


AM asked to crowd ‘Bill’ Hanley into 

twelve hundred words. It can’t be done. 

No one everyetcrowded him. You might 

as well try to crowd Mt. Shasta. He 

moves slowly and speaks slowly, but 
thinks fast and all the time. He is big; big- 
bodied, not particularly tall; big-headed, big- 
handed, big-hearted. The tired immigrants 
who drift into Harney Valley, worn out, are 
sure of his help—especially if they have old 
people, or babies. Those two periods of help- 
lessness appeal to him. He thinks youth 
and health ought to hustle. He is massive. 
A feature in the human landscape. He is 
called Bryan’s double. That’s a compli- 
ment to Bryan. There is a resemblance, 
but only superficial. Both are smooth- 
shaven. Both wear a tonsure plucked in 
their crowns by time. Both have firm 
mouths, decided noses, but Hanley’s mouth 
is smaller (though not small) and a sweet 
playfulness flits over it: reflection of the 
twinkle in his keen Scotch, or Irish, gray 
eyes. (He, like Bryan, is of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry). Bryan’s nose is aquiline, Han- 
ley’s straight with a certain sculpturesque 
delicacy. He has a really noble head where- 
on Nature has written strength, intelligence, 
humor and a great kindliness. 

He is a fine illustration of the fact that 
what is commonly called education is only 
an ornament, we might say a useful orna- 
ment. Hanley never went to school after 
he was fourteen and only by winter at the 
country school. He would be glad to have 
the polish of education. But he is probably 
the only one who cares. You forget it in a 
minute with the man, you see you are in 
contact with a great original mind, a keen 
observer who has been to school with Nature 
and has taken his degree in the highest of all 
colleges. He has learned from the calves 
and cows on his ranches as well as from the 
cowboys, the country doctors, politicians, 
saloon-keepers, tin-horn gamblers, itinerant 
preachers, thrifty storekeepers—all have 
brought a lesson to him. So have the grass, 
the snows, the rains, the hills, the desert, 
the buzzard, the coyotes. He can tell you 
their habits, their thoughts, their weaknesses. 
To him there are “sermons in stones, books 
in the running brooks and good in every- 
thing.’’ Nothing is bad by nature, he says, 
save as we make it so. Men would be good 
if we gave them a chance. He is as full of 





aphorisms, wise saws and modern instances 
as Jaques or Touchstone. Society, he says, 
is an old horse trotting down a beaten road. 
It shies and don’t know what it shies at— 
only in its fool head it was time to shy. 
Nature is a shirk, she won’t do anything 
she doesn’t have to do. 

He is as full of wisdom and humor as an 
egg is of meat and though regretting his 
lack of culture he is not ashamed of it but 
will take his place in any society with native- 
born ease. No wonder on the Guberna- 
torial train “Bill” Hanley was the pictur- 
esque figure beyond all the governors, and 
from that trip he has a fund of laughable 
anecdotes that will last to all time. The 
group of politicians did not know what a 
keen observer and judge of human nature 
they had watching their mental antics. 
Man, says Hanley, is a storing animal. 
He likes to store up as squirrels do nuts— 
and if anyone gets too close to ask questions 
he runs around to the other side of the tree 
and peeks over. 

No wonder this big fountain of natural 
humor and wisdom is Jas. J. Hill’s favorite 
Oregonian. He told me he had invaded 
Oregon on Hanley’s profound presentation 
of facts, and that he intended to have him 
drive the golden spike at Bend. The film 
motion-picture people wouldn’t have it so. 
Therefore Mr. Hill compromised by having 
Hanley lay the corner-stone of the depot. 
Hanley is Eastern Oregon. Playfully called 
the Duke. There is nothing of the Duke 
about him except that he is a born leader. 
Interested in some hundreds of thousands 
of acres, a cattleman and on the Range be- 
fore the Indians left, he advocates every- 
where that the soil is for the people; let the 
cattle take to the hills—or be fed from hay. 
Not only is the soil for the people but it is 
for the small farmer. He believes in the 
land as one relief from poverty and distress. 
He thinks it a crime to hold out the land or 
put too high a price on it. He says the 
crowds in the cities belong in the country 
but the country home must be made profit- 
able, and comfortable; that land and trans- 
portation go together, the transportation 
being the key to the land, and no one has a 
right to control either as against the common 
good of the people. He says he is a political 
orphan. Not fully agreed with any party 
or any theory, but as a Republican he is 










































































against the present administration’s policy 
of holding Oregon’s resources out of use. 
He says Oregon’s resources do belong to all 
the people, but let them come here to collect 
their share, that the diversion of the millions 
from the sale of Oregon timber lands to 
reclamation enterprises in other states and 
now a repudiation of its return to Oregon 
is not fair, it is truly dishonest. 

Such is ‘Bill’? Hanley in miniature, but 
you can’t miniature him any more than the 
desert from which he comes. Every one 
calls him “Bill”—except Mrs. Hanley. She 
has more respect for him. On the western 
governor’s trip, Sam Blythe dubbed him 
‘“‘Colonel’’—but that was a joke, indeference 
to “Bill’s” broad black slouch hat and the 
number of ‘‘Colonels” from the South and 
West. As a matter of fact Hanley sees only 
folly in killing and waste in war—and be- 
lieves militarism belongs to a past and 
stupider age. 

His affection for his father’s memory and 
his reverence for his wisdom is beautiful. 
It never fails, and he constantly goes back 
in memory to the day in 1879 when they 
stood together on the summit of the Cas- 
cades and the father said to the boy of 
eighteen: ‘Go eastward, my son, till you 
find a fine valley and settle there. You will 
find that the first railroad will come to you 
from the east, after this timber, here, where 
we stand.” He truly says this was evidence 
of a great foresightedness, characteristic of 
his father. With a little band of cattle he 
settled in Harney Valley near Poison Creek 
that year. Added to his stock in 1880. 
Sold out to the big cattlkemen, Todhunter 
and Devine, in 1882. Returned in 1883 and 
settled where he now lives—and has been 
there ever since, the spirit of progress and 
advocate of the rights of the common man 
and the poor settler. 

He was born near Jacksonville, Oregon, 
February 8, 1861. His father was from 
Ohio, of Irish stock; his mother, a Burnett 
from Missouri, of Scotch descent—a blood 
stock that has done much for this country. 

C. E. S. Woop. 
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The Oregonian Himself 
| i L. PITTOCK, principal owner and 
- manager of the Morning Oregonian, 
of Portland, is not a man of many words. 
His eyes say more than his tongue. They 
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are clear, direct and kindly, the eyes of a 
man who has won his way through many 
difficulties and for the most part kept his 
thoughts to himself. Although he controls 
one of the great newspapers of the country 
and has conducted its business affairs for 
more than fifty. years he has written but 
little. Once or twice he has published brief 
accounts of his early experiences and in 
reading them one almost sees the man him- 
self. They are full of facts. They go 
always straight to the point, but the reader 
is aware of a certain reticence. Mr. Pit- 
tock does not say quite all he thinks. If he 
is proud of anything it is the way he has 
built up The Oregonian from a feeble 
weekly in a little village to a flourishing 
organ of enlightenment in a great center of 
population. “I came to Portland,” he 
wrote in one of his short accounts of him- 
self, “‘barefooted and without a cent in my 
pocket.” For the first six months of his 
life in the city he worked without pay, un- 
less we call his room and board pay. But 
he was working on The Oregonian and, 
without knowing it just then, laying the 
foundation of his career. 

The owner of the paper then was one of 
those men who attend to all the business in 
the world except the one they want to live 
by. His name was Dryer. He was only 
incidentally and spasmodically an editor. 
Habitually he was a politician, an orator, 
a friend of humanity. When a subscriber 
paid his bill, Dryer put the money in his 
pocket and forgot all about it. Advertising 
accounts were treated in the same way. 
Since somebody had to take charge of the 
business end of the paper in order to keep 
things going, that duty fell, as a matter of 
course, to young Pittock. He was not much 
more than a boy but he had already shown 
the qualities which have made him what he 
is. He was not afraid of work. He never 
looked back after he had put his hand to the 
plow. He was courageous and resourceful. 
Dryer’s shiftless ways embarrassed him a 
good deal, but once he had the business in 
his grasp he never let go of it. By and by 
his overdue wages amounted to such a sum 
that Dryer virtually turned the paper over 
to him in payment. 

On February 4, 1861, Mr. 
changed The Oregonian to a daily. 


Pittock 
Port- 


land had grown to quite a little city by that 
time. 
violent 


It had 3,000 people, most of them 
Union partisans. Mr. Pittock’s 





H. L. Pittock, principal owner and manager of the Morning Oregonian, of Portland, for more than fifty 


years. 


daily espoused the Union cause with ardor. 
It had three rivals, all of which died of in- 
anition. One was too secessionist to please 
the Oregonians. Another, The Times, per- 
ished, says Mr. Pittock, ‘“because its people 
didn’t attend to business. One of them 
played the violin, the other the bass viol at 
dances. I played neither the violin nor the 
bass viol but I kept at work.” 
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He used to beat his rivals at news-getting by pony express and 
stage-coach, and he is sti 


in the game 


He has kept at work all his life, and since 
his diligence has been guided by an unusual 
supply of brain power the work has counted. 
How resourceful he was we may see from 


the way he took to get the news. His rivals 
had given up the problem as one that could 
not be solved. Mr. Pittock set his brains at 
work and solved it, though the solution was 
rather expensive. Portiand had no railroad 

















in those days and no telegraph. There was 
a telegraph line from the East running 
through Yreka, California, and none any 
nearer. So Mr. Pittock took the news from 
the wires at Yreka, had it come to Jackson- 
ville, Oregon, by pony express and the rest 
of the way by stage-coach. The process 
was slow and difficult but ‘*We got the news” 
he says, with mild satisfaction, and his rivals 
did not get it. So The Oregonian lived and 
throve while they faded away, one after the 
other. 

The pathway of The Oregonian for many 
years was strewn with the corpses of its 
competitors. The most formidable of them 
all was Ben Holladay’s Bulletin. That ac- 
complished adventurer was not contented 
with a railroad, a mammoth hotel at the 
beach, and a dozen other imposing enter 
prises. He must have a newspaper too. 
So he started one and tried to bully every- 
body into forsaking The Oregonian and 
patronizing The Bulletin by threatening 
them with the power of the railroad. Of 
course, that had its effect, but Mr. Pittock’s 
quiet persistence was at work all the time 
and, as the event proved, that had a greater 
effect. The Bulletin went to join the rest of 
The Oregonian’s competitors and Mr. Pit- 
tock was again master of the field. When 
he was free from destructive competition he 
made money, but his rule was to put all of it 
into the paper, improving the plant and en- 
larging the news service. For that reason 
he was usually short of funds. Some- 
times in the earlier days he went home on 
Saturday night without a dollar in his pocket, 
but his workmen weré always paid promptly 
and they were for the most part his loyal 
friends. Some of them remained with him 
from the beginning until The Oregonian 
had become a power in the land. Mr. Pit- 
tock shrewdly remarks that the reason why 
his competitors failed while he succeeded 
was this very fact, that he put all his profits 
into the business. By no other means could 
he get the news, and the news he knew he 
must have, cost what it might. 

Mr. Pittock is a man who has achieved 
great success by hard work and tireless 
perseverance. The world was not easy for 
him when he began his career. He came 
from Pittsburg to Oregon a poor boy ready 
to take whatever fate might offer. As op- 
portunities arose he seized and made the 
most of them. When the outlook was dark 
he kept his courage. When he encountered 
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obstacles he cleared them away by patient 
toil. Through it all he has kept the kindli- 
ness of his heart and his faith in human 
nature so that he enjoys the triumphs of his 
later years with the same keen relish he did 
the struggles of his early manhood. 

C. H. CHAPMAN. 
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A Queen of Clubs 


AURA LYON, according to Mrs. Lovell 
White, was a lawless girl. In the days 
when Des Moines, Iowa, was:a frontier town 
with a crude fort for protection against the In- 
dians, she would jump from the ground upon 
a horse and ride bareback far into the woods. 
She followed her own will and chafed under 
authority. When she was about thirteen or 
fourteen years old she ran away from home 
and taking the stage at two o’clock in the 
morning landed at Burlington to attend 
“college.” In these days the probation 
officers would have returned her, but then 
her parents resorted to starving her out. 
With the few coins she had scraped together 
before leaving, she lived three months on 
bread and radishes, when the opposition, 
worn-out, commenced remittances, though 
toolate to stay the deadly effect of the strange 
diet. The beautiful little girl—her minia- 
ture shows her to have been beautiful—fell 
ill with ague. Having happened to read of 
a boy suffering from the same frontier 
disease, whose father had chased him in 
anger until the exhausted little fellow had 
fallen into a profuse perspiration which 
entirely cured him of his ailment, she stole 
into a secluded part of the woods and ran 
back and forth until she fell in a limp heap; 
and from that day to this she and the ague 
have been strangers. 

From Burlington Laura Lyon went on to 
Oberlin College, where she found an atmos- 
phere congenial to a development of liberal 
ideas, and men and women pursuing the 
same studies when co-education was very 
much on trial. Soon after graduation she 
married Lovell White and went with him to 
a California mining-camp. About forty 
years ago the pair came to San Francisco, 
where, at the time of his death about two 
years ago, Mr. White was president of the 
Savings Union Bank. 

This bit of early history illumines the 
many seeming contradictions in Mrs. Lovell 
White, organizer of the California Club and 
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foremost club woman in San Francisco. 
She is at once daring and prudent, domi- 
neering and yielding, radical and conserva- 
tive, aristocratic and democratic, pushing 
and retiring, conventional and iconoclastic. 
As she sits on the platform, bright and 
serene as a harvest home festival, the very 
pink of presiding propriety, one who does 
not know her expects her, upon descending 
from her perch, to recite glibly ‘Papa, pota- 
toes, prunes and prisms.” 

What this remarkable woman said for 
SUNSET (which not Dickens’ famous 
receipt for composing the features), had the 
charm and the force of the unexpected. 
“Nothing is fixed’? declared Mrs. White. 
“Everything moves, changes. Nature has 
set no permanent eternal stamp of 
superiority on any race or sex. Men have 
ruled a long time. The pendulum is be- 
sinning to swing the othe When we 
women have our rights we'll go out into the 
to serve God in his uni- 
We'll vote. 


the same 


Was 


nor 


Way. 


world as men do, 
verse as well as in his churches. 

We'll men we’re made of 
clay as they. Not all of us will want to 
purify politics. Some of us will sell out 
We'll choose between political good 


Was 


show 


votes. 
and political evil just as men do. I 
born a suffragist but have not actively iden 
tified myself with their organizations, 
because voting is only a small part of our 
rights. I’ve been getting women 
ready for the ballot. In the past we have 
done impermanent work, we have taken the 
results of men’s actions and struggled with 
them. In the future we will form instead of 
reforming. 

“The trouble with women is that we are 
negative. We close our eyes to the great 
possibilities before us. We would rather 
bear the ills we have than fly to others that 
we know not of. We deserve much worse 


busy 


than we get. Men are initiative, women 
adaptable, which makes them mentally 
lazy. They efface their true selves. Surely 


every creature of ordinary ambition desires 
to stand for something real in the aggrega- 
tion of human forces. Yes, when we get our 
rights we’ll all earn our own living—that is 
the only respectable way—and then we'll 
marry all the handsome men. We'll have 
beautiful children and a race formed on 
good, sound, wholesome principles. The 
race has not improved physically since the 
ancient Greeks. Men excel women in 
everything except bettering the race, and 
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this will still remain the most important 
work of women. We'll no longer have so 
little to occupy our mentalities that we will 
be driven to bridge and gauze bows on 
luncheon tables.”’ 

Mrs. White is one of those rare feminine 
characters who are content to build slowly 
from the foundation up, knowing that to be 
the only permanent way. The motto of the 
California Club, which she organized in 
1897, is, **Wisdom is knowing what should 
be done next: virtue is doing it.”’. So inch by 
inch, with sedition in her soul, a smile on her 
lip and a twinkle in her eye, Mrs. White 
and the forces she gathered and leads have 
inch by inch invaded man’s territory and 
done it so skilfully and diplomatically that 
the trespassers have been welcomed. The 
club’s influence has felt in both 
municipal and state government, and it 
occupies a place in San Francisco akin to 
the merchants’ associations or any other 
organizations of men who seek to advance 
the community’s welfare. 

Mrs. White has a positive genius for 
vivifying and dramatizing club activities. 
Subjects for discussion show a range and 
fertility of invention that would do credit to a 
theatrical advance agent. This ability of 
Mrs. White to sound clarion calls may be 
somewhat due to early literary activity. 
While at college Laura Lyon wrote a sketch, 
“Children’s Rights,” which was afterward 
adapted into a children’s play; and as a 
young wife she wrote stories and articles 
for St. Nicholas and other publications. 
These literary efforts ceased as her strong 
individuality found play in executive work, 
for which she unquestioned 
ability. She is a great organizer, having 
founded the California Club, Outdoor Art 
League and Sempervirens Club of San 
Francisco and the Outdoor Art Club of Mill 
Valley, the policies of all of which she has 
shaped and directed. She was instrumental 
in the opening of the first children’s play- 
ground on the Pacific Coast, the passage of 
the first juvenile court bill, the formation of 
the Calaveras big redwood trees reserve, the 
appointment of women physicians in insti- 
tutions for the insane and feeble-minded, 
and a number of other measures of perma- 
nent value. Mayor Taylor named Mrs. 
White as a playground commissioner in 
1908, and the same year Governor Gillett 
appointed her a delegate to the conference 
of governors in Washington. Mrs. White 
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Mrs. Lovell White, founder and reelected president of the California Club, an active civic 
body with the largest membership of any woman’s club in San Francisco. Mrs. 
White also founded the Outdoor Art League and Sempervirens Club, 
and the Outdoor Art Club of Mill Valley, and has given 
important publie¢ service to the state of California 


was elected last year to be president of the 
San Francisco playground commissioners, 
is state president of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, chairman of the forestry 
committee of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, president of the California 
Club, and is so often called upon to bear 
temporary honors that an effort to enumerate 
them seems hopeless. 

If from the foregoing it in any way appears 
that Mrs. White is fighting the sterner sex, 
or bristles with opposition at their approach, 
this remark of hers should dissipate the 
impression: “I admire and love men above 


everything, and call each of them, of every 

age and condition, ‘Son.’ ” 

never loses the saving twinkle. 
FRANCES A, GROFF. 


And her eye 





A Maker of New China 
AN FRANCISCO discovered Ng Poon 


Chew six years ago, when he addressed 
the Hillside Club of Berkeley. To speak 
before the Hillside Club argues a previous 
discovery by the few, for this is the exclusive 
intellectual organization of the city that 
holds the University of California. Mr. Ng 
spoke on the Chinese view of love, and a 
reporter with a turn for comparisons made 
a first-page story by repeating as much of 
the talk as his space allowed and heralding 
the speaker as the Chinese Mark Twain. 
Like Twain, Mr. Ng is not only a humorist 
but something of a philosopher—and_ he 
likes a corncob pipe. 

Since then other places have been intro- 
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duced to the man who caused it to be said 
that in San Francisco the white man publishes 
the yellow paper and the yellow man gets 
out the white paper. He has spoken before 
conventions, lay and religious, including the 
Immigration Congress in New York, and 
only recently he addressed the Contempo- 
rary Club of St. Louis and the Union League 
Club of Chicago. 

Ng Poon Chew is editor of the Chung Sai 
Yat Po, the first Chinese daily in America, 
where there are now several, and 
the workshop in which he has done big 
things lies beyond a door bearing, in English 
and in ideograph, ‘Managing Editor.” 
The office gives a gauge of the man. It isa 
straightforward business room, the only 
relief from the atmosphere of affairs being 
a dish of Chinese lilies on the window ledge, 
side by side with the staff of the red and blue 
sunflower flag of the Chinese Republic—a 
flag which is in part the symbol of Mr. Ng’s 
achievements. On one wall of the room is 
an irrelevant mining map of Butte. Op- 
posite are book-racks. Here are volumes of 
science, reference and theology, and a whole 
library on the Pacific ocean, but, more 
significant, Irving’s works touch covers with 
the poems of Tang and O. W. Holmes, and 
a series of the world’s humorous master- 
pieces flank unhumorous-looking govern- 
ment reports. 

Like most of his race in America, Mr. Ng 
is a Cantonese. Born in Sunning, Canton 
Province, he came over when fourteen— 
and that was thirty or more years ago. He 
graduated from the San Francisco Theo 
logical Seminary and for a year was assistant 
pastor of the Chinese Presbyterian Church 
in San Francisco. Then for six years he was 
pastor in Los Angeles. 

“But I found the field too narrow” he 
says. “I had much work to do for my 
people, so I left the ministry to start the 
Chung Sai Yat Po. The paper gave me a 
lever with which to elevate the Chinese. At 
first my friends told me it wouldn’t go. 
‘Our people,’ they said, ‘are too conservative; 
they won’t read it.’ But I answered ‘Our 
people have some bad habits, like opium 
smoking and gambling, and maybe they will 
contract another—the newspaper habit.’”’ 

He referred to the Chinese vices with as 
little emotion as an American might show 
in confessing that drunkenness or poker 
existed in the ‘United States. Yet Mr. Ng 
has done stout service in fighting the old 
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ways. And this man has made the Chinese 
read a modern newspaper. 

‘‘Not a home or store is without a paper 
now” he declares. ‘*They are reading not 
only mine, but the others—San Francisco 
has four Chinese dailies. Why, when the 
paper is not delivered, our country sub- 
scribers send in their complaints by wire.” 

It was Ng’s paper that did most to rev- 
olutionize Chinese journalism in _ this 
country, and it was not without its influence 
in starting the amazing growth of the press 
of China. Without that press, there would 
be no revolution. 

‘The growth of the radical spirit in China 
has been marked by the growth of the press” 
says Ng. ‘Or put it the other way around. 
Anyhow, about two hundred papers are 
being established yearly in China; there are 
already over seven hundred. Nearly all 
follow the technical methods we worked out 
here. 

‘We run a conservative paper. We have 
barred objectionable advertisements—we 
did that years ago, when few American pub- 
lications set such a standard. But we cover 
our field well: we have two war correspond- 
ents in China now, and another is on the 
way out. It’s expensive—the press toll is 
thirty-seven cents a word on the Shanghai 
cable—but it’s worth while. For one thing, in 
three weeks our circulation has jumped 1400. 

“China is ripe for the change. The 
over-throw of the Manchus is _ inevi- 
table. About a year ago I toured 
China. Everywhere I found unrest. All 
intelligent Chinese realized then that a 
crisis was near; the Peking officials them- 
selves knew it. Men in power admitted 
to me confidentially that revolution was the 
only hope for the land.” 

The editor has long been the friend and 
adviser of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, organizer of the 
system back of the fighting rebels, and the 
republic’s first president. 

“In the field there were probably 50,000 
rebels under him,”’ says Ng. ‘But the whole 
of the people were in sympathy. And they 
have an eye on America. The republicans 


want the United States to be the first 
nation to recognize the new republic. That 


is the message of the Chinese patriots to 
America. We want this country to bid us 
Godspeed. It is only right: we are entitled 
to expect that. America is in duty bound 
to give moral support and sympathy to us 
in our fight for a government patterned on 














Ng Poon Chew, “the Chinese Mark Twain,” editor of the insurgent Chung Sai Yat Po of San Francisco, 


first Chinese daily in America. 


Mr. Ng, when not revolutionizing, smokes 


the pipe of peace in corncob form 


the principles of the American fathers of 
We look for help to the people that 
first declared the rights for which we are 
fighting today in China—the rights to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Ng Poon Chew has a ringing voice and a 
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ready use of English. Often he attains 
real oratory under the spur of his enthusi- 
asms. When the representatives of the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce of the 
Pacific Coast were in China rvcently, Ng 


met them at Canton and was invaluable to 
them as interpreter, particularly when the 
subject under discussion was the “loaded” 
one of Chinese exclusion. 

Ng Poon Chew’s wit is jovial, unfailing. 
He enjoys particularly juggling with words. 
For example: he said to me with a sparkle 
in his clear eyes: 

“T am not safe these days; they call me 
‘that man Chew!’ ” 

M. B. LEvIck. 
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An Oregon Melody in the Music of the Spheres 


By A. PHANNE 





]N the old geographies 
(‘‘old”’ refers to the gen- 
eration whose children 
are studying geography 
now), the shape of the 
world was illustrated by 
an orange. The awaken- 
ing intelligence of child- 
hood was stirred by a 
description of this orange 
whirling through space 














as if thrown from the 
hand of the Infinite. 
During the years through which those 
American children have been growing 
up and away from general geography, 
and getting more and more concerned 


with a limited world of their own, a consid- 
erable portion of them have substituted 
for the orange another sphere, much 
the same shape, covered with white horse- 
hide instead of golden peel. The whirling 
of this sphere through space has become a 
phenomenon of absorbing interest to them. 
This interest is reflected in the daily papers 
where news of the rest of the world occupies 
an unimportant space compared with the 
area devoted to the news of this particular 
little object—‘‘round like a ball.’ The 
hand that throws it, the bat that strikes it 
and changes the course of its flight (when it 
does), these agencies take the mind of clerk 
and merchant from the business of the day. 
The kings of the earth, the lawmakers of 
the nation, the veterans of recent wars, are 
all of less spectacular moment than the 
present-day stars of the baseball diamond. 

When one of those stars finds something 
more important to him than that whirling 
ball, it is a matter of national interest. 
When he takes into his hands another 
sphere, not an orange, not a horse-hide- 
covered object, but something ‘round like 
a ball,” its surface gleaming gold or red, 
and studies it with attention, the world of 
“fans” makes eager note. And when he 
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puts down this new object with reluctance 
and turns to the consideration of the “‘horse- 
hide,” the spectators must acknowledge the 
advent of a powerful opposition to the lure 
of the diamond field. 

Fielder A. Jones of Portland, Oregon, is 
president this year of the Northwestern 
League. That is his present-day impor- 
tance. When he sits in his box at the league 
games, watching the drama upon the white 
lined and spotted field before him, thousands 
of ‘‘fans” give him some share of their at 
tention. For he is a Personality in baseball. 
Not because he is president. The wonder is 
that that is all he is. Back of him looms a 
gigantic baseball past. 

The phenomenal rise of the White Sox 
to the foremost position over an equally 
famous team from the same city (the Cubs), 
brought out the special merits of each in- 
dividual player and revealed the fact that 
the man who had led the White Sox to 
victory was none cther than Fielder A. Jones 
who made his professional début in baseball 
at Portland in 1895 and who now makes 
his home in Portland, Oregon. 

When the White Sox team was organized 
for the season of 1906, Charles Comiskey, 
the owner, went red-hot after the bunting. 
Fielder Jones, besides playing the center 
field, was made manager and brought the 
“hitless wonders” to victory. His captaincy 
of the White Sox team has never been 
equaled. 

Fielder Jones retired from the diamond in 
1909. He was offered a greater salary than 
is now paid to any of President Taft’s cabi- 
net officers to return to the game, but he pre- 
ferred to remain in Oregon where he has al- 
ready acquired large interests and can live 
in peace and comfort with his family. As a 
further evidence of his worth to the great 
circle of baseball players, Sporting Editor 
Woodruff of the Chicago Tribune came all 
the way from the Windy City during the 
early part of 1900 in hope of signing the 
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peerless manager of the White Sox to the 
same position he so successfully filled in the 
world’s championship series. Woodruff, 
instead of securing his prize in the world’s 
greatest baseball player, fell in love with 
Oregon himself and told Jones that as soon 
as he could arrange his plans he also would 
make Oregon his home. He loved the tall 
trees and the beautiful valleys and cherished 
a hope to be among them the remainder of 
his life. Then too, Ban Johnson, president 
of the American League, started for Oregon 
a few days later to 
secure the return of 
Fielder Jones for the 
management of the 
White Sox team, but 
his efforts were no 
more successful than 
the sporting editor’s. 

Oregon’s mighty tim- 
ber, of which Fielder 
Jones now counts 
among his assets a 
goodly portion, is 
mightier than the bat 
and ball with all the 
attendant honors to 
be reaped through 
them. He is content 
with his lot and takes 
pleasure in the base- 
ball games only dur- 
ing the season when 
he visits the league 
games in Portland 
among the rest of the 
“fans.” His ear lis- 
tens to the reports 
from the big leagues, 
and occasionally in 
company with his in- 
timate friends he will 
give a tip as to what he believes will be the 
final result of the national struggle. 

In the galaxy of baseball stars Portland 
can lay claim to having produced fifteen 
players for the big leagues, since the advent 
of Fielder Jones in 1895. (Fielder Jones, 
by the way, was christened ‘‘Fielder,” 
which proves that his daddy must have been 
a real “fan,” or perhaps Destiny had her 
eye on the baby.) 

Joseph D. Tinker of Portland was iden- 
tified with the White Sox in its ascendancy 
to the world’s championship in 1906. Tinker 
was drafted from Portland in igor by 


The White Sox Orchards: 





Fielder A. Jones, the diamond star who refused DES = , 
a bigger salary than is paid any cabinet ways make a home 


official and retired from baseball 
to raise Oregon apples 
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Chicago when the team was owned by James 
A. Hart and managed by Frank Selee. 
Tinker made good at once and soon became 
known as the “giant killer,’ because of his 
ability to hit the New York pitchers when- 
ever the occasion required. Although a 
professional ball player, Tinker is a hor- 
ticulturist by instinct and owns 45 acres of 
fruit land in Oregon. 

Then there is the redoubtable “Billy” 
Sullivan who joined the White Sox in 1901 
and has been with the team ever since. 
Sullivan was behind 
the bat with the White 
Sox and became 
equally famous with 
Jones in the cham- 
pionship series during 
those exciting days. 
He, too, saw the “writ- 
ing on the wall” and 
came West to make 
his fortune. After 
Fielder Jones retired 
from the game to 
enter the timber busi- 
ness in Oregon, Sulli- 
van followed in his 
steps and _ coupled 
with him in a number 
of his investments. 

After having reached 
the pinnacle of their 
chosen profession, 
these three stars have 
set an excellent exam- 
ple to ball players and 
otherathletes. Realiz- 
ing that the human 
dynamo cannot al- 


run and that the time 
arrives in the period of 
each man’s activities when he needs to lead 
a more peaceful life, they have cast their 
fortunes with the soil and will leave the 
diamond field of action to those who are to 
follow. 

To commemorate name and fame, these 
three stars of the baseball diamond pur- 
chased tracts of land in the Chehalem Valley, 
near Newberg, Oregon, just 26 miles south 
of Portland, Oregon, and proudly named 
them the ‘‘White Sox Orchards.” No other 
name could so adequately describe the in- 
terest centered in this favored spot. Amid 
the spreading branches of the luscious fruit- 






















Sox fame, and the young 
row up In an Oregon 


ll 
» make a record of his own 





trees these national figures will spend the 
closing days of their lives until the supreme 
umpire shall call three strikes and out. 
Fancy, if you can, a more ideal ending to a 
successful career in any vocation. Oregon 
has long been noted for its supreme produc- 
tion of the red cheeked Spitzenberg, the 
golden-hued Newtown, the Comice pears 
and the Queen Ann cherries, till the markets 
of America and Continental Europe have 
presented the Beaver state with the grand 
sweepstakes prize. Now let us give the 


“White Sox Orchards’ a little time to make > 


good on their own account. It is not too 
much to predict that within the course of 
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Joe Tinker, the “‘giant-killer” of the White Sox and 
the Cubs, a ball-player by vocation and a 
horticulturist by instinct 


time the White Sox Apple will become a 
pennant winner and lay claim to the world’s 
championship. 

And who knows that baseball is eternal? 
Kingdoms rise and fall; races of men wax 
and disappear, but sun and rain and soil 
have been in partnership from the beginning. 
Who knows but that when the White Sox 
team shall have been forgotten, acres of 
bending apple trees in an Oregon valley 
shall be champions in their own right? -And 
strangers, gazing in admiration at the 
“White Sox Orchards” shall think the name 
comes from the trimly painted tree-trunks, 
shining white above the dark rich ground! 









































Little Stories 
of the West 


By Way of a Gamble 


By EMMA LEE WALTON 


PHEN Big Michael drew 
his short legs after him 
into the slowly - moving 
box-car, panting and spent 
with his hurrying, he was 
utterly disgusted to find it 
already occupied. The 
train was then moving too 
rapidly to admit of a hasty descent and he 
was obliged perforce to accept a traveling 
companion of whose quality he could. not 
judge in the dark. He had made a bad 
enough getaway as it was, without making 
matters worse by jumping into the arms of 
the sheriff because of his over-weening de- 
sire for solitude. So he contented himself 
with swearing softly in very audible tones as 
he tried to pile up some loose straw for a 
seat. His pipe, ready filled, was between 
his lips when he paused in the act of lighting 
it, to sound the depths of the other end of 
the car. 

“Hello, pard!” he called 
“Ain’t you got no tongue? 
bound ?” 

A faint rustle answered him but no word. 
The small figure in the far corner had moved 
uneasily, possessed possibly with weightier 
reasons for solitude than his own. He struck 
the match and held it out into space until the 
flame flickered near his fingers. Then he 














grumpily. 
Where you 


lighted his pipe and threw the burnt match 
out the door onto the swiftly moving track. 





The stranger was a woman, terribly afraid 
and unstrung, the new waitress at the lunch- 
room at Atkins. He had noticed her when 
he got off the up-freight two nights before, 
because she was young and sweet-faced and 
different from the run of lunch-room girls. 
He never remembered seeing a woman in a 
side-door Pullman before and she was so 
pink and white and dainty it gave him a 
decided shock, hardened as he was to the 
sight of poverty. He swallowed his inclina- 
tion to swear. 

“What you doin’ in this hole?’’ he asked 
gruffly. ‘This ain’t for the likes of you.” 

“I—I couldn’t pay for a ticket” she stam- 
mered in a scarcely audible voice. “I—I 
wish I hadn’t!”’ 

“You ain’t no call to be afeerd 0’ me’’ he 
said more kindly. ‘I’m peaceable, I am. 
Where you goin’?” 

“T’m going back to my husband”’ she said 
more boldly, her gentle voice affecting him 
strangely. ‘‘He’s at Benton.” 

“Aw, don’t give me none o’ that stuff” 
he said disgustedly. ‘Give it to me straight. 
If you had a man he wouldn’t let you run 
around like this, not if he was worth talkin’ 
about.” 

The car rumbled along past cornfields 
shimmering in the dusk, here and there 
dotted by small houses where the lights were 
being lit one by one. Now and then the 
voices of the train gang came to them over 
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the roar of the wheels. It was hot and 
breathless and the evening air was refreshing 
near the She was so far from it he 
wondered how she could breathe. 

‘He doesn’t know where I am” 
softly after a time. 
away to work by myself. 

“Broke?” he asked cynically. 
go home when you 
ain’t in funds. 


*Swhat it’s for.” 


dor ir. 


she said 


“T—]I got mad and ran 
I don’t like it.’’ 
“Always 


“Oh, no!” she 
cried, leaning for- 
ward eagerly. “No, 


don’t think I’m like 


that! But Joe, he’s 
sick, I heard it from 
a customer, and I 
must get back. I 
must, I must!” 

In the dim light 
she looked like a 


spirit of some kind, 
too fair for deceit 
and yet she must be 
lying. 

' “Why ain’t you travelin’ in style?” he 
asked derisively. ‘Pullman car and the 
swells?” 

“Well,” she answered reluctantly, “you 
see Mr. Higgins he owes me a month’s 
wages, so I had to travel free. He’s going 
to send me a check by mail and it’ll help pay 
the doctor. I'll get it next week.” 

He stifled a laugh. Higgins’ future pay- 
ments were a standing joke in the com- 
munity. No tender-foot girl in search of ad- 
venture or independence ever left him paid 
in full, trustfully departing laden only with 
promises never fulfilled. He had always 
thought Higgins a shrewd man but just then 
he had a strong desire to express a newly- 
formed opinion of him. What would be- 
come of this plucky little soul on her home- 
ward way? 

Safety dictated that he should leave the 
car at Farwell, but 
he passed the little 
station almost with- 
out a_ glance, his 
thoughts bent on the 
miserable little figure 
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before him. She was eating her heart out 
with anxiety for some worthless dub who 
probably did not deserve her, risking every- 
thing for his sake, daring all in order to get 
back to nurse him tenderly from his sickness. 
Big Michael sniffed disdainfully. 

“T suppose I’ve been pretty nervous” she 
went on in that gentle voice again. ‘The 
baby died and I just 
couldn’t bear to stay 
on. It was wrong 
to go, of course, and 
Joe so Are 
chills and fever ever 
fatal,do you know?” 

So it was chills! 

“They wouldn’t 
kill a kitten, mum” 
he said, conscious 
that he would have 
said the same thing 
about any ill to 
which flesh is heir. 
“Don’t worry none, 
he’ll pull through.” 

“TI do worry” she 
sighed. ‘‘I keep praying but I do worry too. 
Isn’t it queer how you will?” 

Big Michael forgot to sniff. He felt un- 
comfortable and at a loss what to say, so he 
gazed out at the cornfields rustling in the 
breeze. 

“Tf that money’ll only hurry and come” 
she said wistfully. ‘If he’s been sick long 
there probably ain’t much to eat there. And 
he had ought to have things.”’ 

Maybe she was lying, but it was a good 
gamble that she wasn’t, her cheeks were so 
pink and her eyes so honest and steady. 
Big Michael cleared his throat, possessed by 
a new idea. The train was slowing down to 
switch into Harpersville, and the little station 
gleamed ahead of them. He put his hand 
into his pocket and drew outa small package. 

“This is the greatest ever!” he cried in 
apparent glee. ‘I’m Higgins’ paymaster 
and I been to his 
dugout to pay off 
his help. You left 
this morning, didn’t 
you?” 


"Ves. 


good. 





I’ve been 































in here all day waiting for the train to start. 
That’s why I’m so tired, I guess.”’ 

“Then I hit it” he cried. “I lit in there, 
paid off them girls and tried to make the 
7:10. Missed it and flipped this here on the 
run. Got to get to Momence tomorrow and 
pay off the other joint. I’m late asitis. I'll 
wire Higgins I paid you so you ain’t got to 
wait for no check, like as not forgot. Lemme 
see, he owes you—”’ 

‘Thirty-one dollars” she said promptly. 
“Tsn’t this the luckiest thing! I’m awful 
glad I told you. I don’t usually talk to 
strangers.” 

“Glad I found you” he said cordially. 
“Higgins was real troubled to let you light 
out with no pay. Ten, fifteen, twenty, 
thirty—’fraid you'll have to take chicken- 
feed for the 
dollar; it’s all 
I got.” 

“T don’t care” 
she laughed 
gaily. “It’s a 
dollar just the 
same.” 

‘“‘That’s what. 
Now you better 
clip it over to 
the Pullman on 
the other side, 
else somebody- 


We Il get your 
“Ten, fifteen, twenty, thirty—” plunks away 
[rom you, 


Here, wait, I'll help you.” 
He leaped out as soon as the train stopped 
and awkwardly lent a hand to help her 
down. She scrambled out with a gay little 
laugh, shaking her skirts free of wrinkles 
and stretching her cramped limbs as 
her eye followed his outstretched arm 
pointing to the ticket window. 

‘“There’s a train at 8:36” he said. 
“But you'll have to get a wiggle on. 
So long.” 

“Good-bye” she called happily. 
“And thank you so much.” 

He watched her go with a new ex- 
pression on his hard face as she 
slipped away from the lighted station 
to her train waiting on a siding. 
Then he turned on his heel to go 
himself—too late. 

“‘You’re wanted, Mike” the sheriff’s 
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voice said as the 
heavy hand fell 
on his shoulder. 
“No use wig- 
gling. I got 
three men here 
with me and we 
got guns.” 

“Wot the hell 
you want?” he 
growled. ‘I 
ain’t cracked 
a crib in 
month.” 

“Lady in the hotel at Atkins lost thirty 
dollars. You are seen to get on the freight, 
so here you be.” 

“Sure and certain, eh?” 

“‘She’s got a witness what seen you in the 
rooms. Come along.” 

“In for it, I guess’ he sneered. ‘All 
right, I’ll come. Cut out the bracelets.” 

“She’s easy, Mike” the sheriff volun- 
teered. ‘Wires if you got the money and’ll 
give it back I’m to let you go. How’s that?” 

“Wot t’ hell she want of it?”” Big Michael 
growled. ‘‘She’s rich as creases, room full 0’ 
sparklers. I ain’t touched her jules, have I? 
Serves me right for stoopin’ to small jobs 
like this-here.”’ 

“Ain’t you got the money?” 

Big Michael grinned. ‘‘Not a red” he 
said. 

“Tt’s you to be sent on, then” sighed the 
sheriff. ‘‘Lot o’ work for me, I guess. You 





Awkwardly lent a hand to 
a help her down 


didn’t lose no time. What did you put your 
money on—red or black?” 

“Neither” Big Michael said dreamily. 
“Pink and white. 
waitin’ for?” 


Come on, wot t’ hell you 








wanted, Mike” 





“You're the sheriff s voice said 
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Chong 


By DIANA STRYVER 


HE little bunga- 
low was perched 
on the hillside 
and half hidden 
with vines, so 
Miss Elvina 
Cooksby, as she 
searched for the 
number through 
her near-sighted 
spectacles, was 
not in the best 
of humors. 

It wasthe mid- 
dle of a blazing 
hot summer afternoon; even the grassseemed 
shriveled and dejected. The climb from the 
cars had been long and steep. Besides, a 
carpet bag the size of Miss Elvina’s is not 
light, and small boys who made faces were 
new and disconcerting things to her hitherto 
unruffled soul. However as she turned in at 
the gate, something akin to a smile lit her 
withered old face and she rang the bell with 
a suppressed air of excitement. 

Chong answered. He eyed her suspi- 
ciously through the half-opened door. 

“T wish Mr. Cooksby” she said peremp- 
torily. 

Chong shook his head. ‘‘He no here’’ he 
answered, and the door 
moved an inch. 

“T will wait’ said 
Miss Elvina, and firmly 
pushed her carpet bag 
into the room. 

Chong as _ firmly 
pushed it slowly out. 

“He no here” he re- 
peated in a loud voice. 
“He gone away, far 
away. He no come 
back maybe week— 
maybe two week.” 

Miss Elvina quivered with disappoint- 
ment and dismay. 

“T shall come in” she insisted doggedly, 
putting her foot against the door. ‘At 
least, I shall come in.” 

Chong relented. A broad grin brightened 
his dark face. 





‘Heathen, must I be 
doorstep of my 








‘“Bookee?” he said affably. “*Menoread— 
me no want bookee—me China boy.” 

Miss Elvina straightened herself. Insult 
added to disappointment was too much. 

‘*Heathen” she cried, her thin voice high 
with indignation, “heathen, must I be kept 
waiting on the doorstep of my own nephew?” 

She deliberately pushed past him into the 
hall, and taking her umbrella shook it full 
in his astonished face. 

“Heathen” she repeated, “T have stood 
enough. You shall prepare a room for me 
and bring your master home. I have not 
crossed the continent to be treated in this 
fashion.” 

She turned her back and stared high at the 
wall. The only noise in the room was the 
agitated tapping of her hidden foot. Chong 
stood uncertain; he was still holding the door 
open. He closed it and looked at Miss 


Elvina. Her back was rigid. He shuffled 
uneasily across the hall. At the door he 
paused. 


“Me go’”’ he said. Miss Elvina did not 
move. It was beyond Chong. A frightened 
look succeeded the perplexed one of a 
moment before, and opening the door he 
hurried out. 

Miss Elvina went upstairs and made her- 
self at home; unpacked and arranged her 

belongings in accus- 
tomed _ order. Her 

- heart was fluttering 
and her gray curls 
bobbed unsteadily, but 
ms filled with determina- 
tion to be calm and 

>» composed whatever be- 
~~, fell, she armed herself 
with a week-old Boston 

ps paper and marched 
*“&s down to face the be- 
wildered Chong. But 

it was not Chong that 

she was to contend with. As she entered the 
little drawing-room, a gray-haired man rose. 

‘‘Madam”’ he began, but stopped short at 
sight of her face and exclaimed: 

“Great Scot! Elvina Cooksby! How on 
earth did you get here?” 

“George Winthrop!” 


kept waiting on the 
own nephew?” 


gasped Miss 









































Elvina, and dropped 
into the nearest chair. 

Mr. Winthrop 
threw open a window. 

“T hope you’re not 
going to faint, Elvina”’ 
he said. ‘“‘You used 
to be very sensible.” 

Miss Elvina rose. 
With horror she 
thought of her un- 
packed belongings 
above stairs. 

“It is your house, then, into which I have 
intruded?” she began. 

“Indeed no, indeed no’’ laughed Mr. 
Winthrop. “You are quite right, quite right. 
It is your nephew’s house—merely a mis- 
understanding. Chong was a bit taken 
aback, and so sought the old bachelor next 
door—”’ 

“Chong?” interrupted Miss Elvina. ‘I 
knew he was a heathen.” 

“Poor chap, he couldn’t understand—” 

“No” said Miss Elvina, hardening, ‘“‘he 
couldn’t understand. My nephew shall pay 
for this. I—” 

“Oh, you must forgive him” interposed 
Mr. Winthrop. “A better soul never lived, 
only ‘he not much know English yet.’ ” 

“At least,” she said, ‘‘I have found an old 
friend who knows me, and can tell him he 
must obey me!”’ 

“You won’t have any trouble with Chong, 
once you win his friendship; but what I 
want to know is, how and when and why you 
have come here?” 

And Miss Elvina was only too glad to 
pour out the trials of a week’s traveling into 
the ears of a sympathetic friend. 

Half an hour later she met the humbled 
Chong. “Heathen” she said stiffly, “you 
may get out my nephew’s best china for sup- 
per. Mr. Winthrop will be here.” And 
patting her curls she hurried up to put on 
her black silk. 


Janet and I were at lunch 
in the big hotel when, sud- 
denly hearing a ripple of 
low laughter, we glanced up 
and beheld to our consterna- 
tion, Chong. Our Chong! 


Shuffling toward us down the 
long room, his face beaming, 
his bag in his hand. 
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“George Winthrop!” 
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“Me come by side 
door—me you see’’ he 
explained. ‘‘Me no 
disturb—wait here.” 
And he stood respect- 
fully behind my chair. 

I looked at Janet, 
and Janet looked at 
me. Whata situation! 

‘“‘Not here, Chong” 
I said gravely, and 
rising we shamefaced- 
ly went out with him. 

Janet was indignant. “Why had he 
come?” she demanded. 

“Just you give him time” I said. ‘He'll 
tell us the whole story. Go on, Chong.” 

Chong grunted. 

“Me come find you” he began. “Things 
queer; me no likee. Yes’day come woman. 
She say ‘Mr. Cooksby;’ me say ‘he no here’; 
she say ‘I wait;’ me say ‘he no here, maybe 
two week.’ She pushee me by. Me say 
‘bookee?’ she callee me name; me go get 
Mr. Winthlop. Tell him tell her get out. 
He no do—he stay—stay supper—come 
back ’s morning. She not know I come find 
you. Me no likee. Things queer.” 

Again I looked at Janet, and again Janet 
looked at me. 

“Could it be?” I whispered. ‘Could the 
gods be so unkind?” Janet shook her head. 

“Chong” I said, “was it an old lady, and 
did she wear little gray curls over each ear?” 

Chong grunted, nodding. 

“Aunt Elvina!’”’ I said hopelessly. 

Janet’s eyes filled. 


gasped Miss Elvina 





“She might have had more sense’ she 
said tremulously, ‘‘she knows we—we—”’ 


I reached over and patted her hand. I 
knew what she meant to say. We wanted to 
be alone; we had been married only a month. 

‘“‘Let’s not go” she suggested, brightening. 
‘She doesn’t know where Chong’s gone, and 
she hasn’t telegraphed. Maybe she doesn’t 
want us! I think there is a man in the case 
—what’s she doing with Mr. Winthrop?” 

I laughed. Janet is so 
sentimental ! 

“Tf you only knew Aunt 


Elvina, dear, you would 
know that a man—! How- 


ever, Mr. Winthrop is an old 


schoolmate. He asked me 
once if I was a_ Boston 
Cooksby. Of course we'll 


have to go—simply no way 


“Heathen,” she saitl stiffly, “get 


out the be ~* china 
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out of it. Rich aunt, 
you know, and only 
nephew —same old 
story — our bread 
would go unbuttered 
but for dear Aunt 
Elvina! Remember 
that and arrange to 
take the afternoon 
train;’ and leaving 
her to assure Chong 


the “things queer” “Me come find you. Things queer: me no likee”’ Through the silence | 
were really all right, we heard a chair rock 
after all, I went to see about the train. —two chairs rock—rock a long. time. 


It was almost dark when we got in. Cut- 
ting through the vacant lots at the 
foot of the hill we came up to the 
house by the side way. 

Chong slipped quietly ahead and 
disappeared among the trees. Our 
little rambling home lay in the center 
of the garden, warm in the sunset 
glow, seeming almost huddled in 
the vines. The moon was just 


The Voice of the Wolf 


By ROBERT V. CARR 


Where the lonely Ghost Hills loom, 
Like white islands in the gloom; 

Hark! a cry, to the sky, 

Keen, impassioned, thin and high, 
With a wild and haunting quaver of despair. 
Voice that speaks a sorrow old, 

And a memory seems to hold 

Of a fear, and a spear 

Rudely fashioned, ever near, 

And a crouching, skin-clad figure by a fire. 
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rising, big and round 
and yellow, and the 
dried grasses at our 
feet shone golden in 


the evening light. 
We had almost 
reached the porch 


when Janet touched 
my arm. 
“Listen” 


We 


she said. 
stood still. 


Then a man’s familiar voice: 
“You always knew, Elvina—”’ 
And a little laugh. A little old 
cracked laugh but a very happy one. 
“They don’t want us” whispered 
Janet, slipping her hand in mine. 
“How good the gods are after 
all!’ I murmured. 
Turning from the moonlit path, 
we went down the hill. 
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MME. TETRAZZINI IN A CALIFORNIA ORANGE GROVE 








GAIL KANE 
With Chauncey Oleott in “Macushla”’ 
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In “Over Night” 
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The Neighborhood of the World 


How the Panama-Pacific International Exposition Will Represent the Best 
Achievements of Peace and Illustrate the Narrowing of 
the World Into a United Community 


By FREDERICK J. V. SKIFF 
Director of Field Museum of Natural History, at Chicago, and Director-in-Chief of Foreign and 
Domestic Participation, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco, 1915 


Dr. Frederick James 
Volney Skiff is considered 
one of the men best in- 
formed on the subject of 
expositions. He is known 
the world over because of 
his activities at the various 
ex positions that have been 
held in this country and in 
Europe. Dr. 


National Commissioner of 


Skiff was 


the \World’s Columbian :x- 
position of 1893, and later 
Chief of Department of 
Mining and Metallurgy 
and Deputy Director Gen- 
eral. He organized the 
Award System of the Nash- 
ville Exposition in 
and was Director-in-Chief 
of the United States Com- 
mission at the Paris Ex- 
position, in 1900. He was 
Commissioner at the Turin 


1897 


Dr. F. 
Exposition Expert and Enthusiast 


N general work, San Francisco is one 

year ahead of any previous World’s 

Fair with which I am familiar; in 

physical work, the preparations are six 

months in advance of those which have 
given the world the impressive collections of 
buildings and gardens which have held the 
combined beauty and utility of other ex- 
positions. ; 

It is not too early, then, to speak with 
some definiteness of the actual beginnings 
of the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position. The campaign carried to success 


by San Francisco and the state of California, 
as the result of which the city by the Golden 
Gate was selected as the site of the nation’s 


J. 





Le 





Ex position in and 


al 


1902, 
the Universal Ex posi- 
St. Louis in 1904 
Director of Ex- 
First Vice-Presi- 
of Superior 
Jury, and Member of the 


tion at 
he 
h ib it Vs 
dent 


Was 


the 


Board of Administration 
of the Universal Con- 
gress of Arts and Science. 
He has been appointed 


Commissioner General of 
the United States Govern- 
ment to the ex position to be 
IQI7. 
message 


held in Japan in 
The following 
from Dr. Skiff to the read- 
ers of SUNSET, the Pa- 
cifte Monthly, will deepen 
the that the 
Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition is to be 
the greatest in the history 
of the world’s ex positions: 








im pression 


Skiff 


great festival in the completionof the Panama 
Canal, the discussion and selection of the 
actual site for the Exposition buildings in 
the city itself and of a building plan to suit 
the chosen setting—these were purely pre- 
liminaries. The actual beginning of the 
Exposition occurred when the President 
of the United States issued his proclamation, 
announcing the celebration, inviting the 
nations of the world to participate in it, and 
instructing our government’s representatives 
in foreign lands with reference to this 
invitation. 

To any one who compares this latest in- 
vitation from Washington to the capitals 
of the world with those which have been 
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government on previous occa- 


sions when foreign representation was de- 


issued by our 


sired at similar festivals, it must be ap- 
parent that the invitation is warmer than 
heretofore. There is a note of earnestness, 


of emphatic desire, which makes this docu- 


ment notable. For some reason, Uncle 
Sam’s outstretched hand is more eager, 
his voice more vibrant with welcome. The 


reason is obvious. Heretofore he has bidden 
his neighbors to feast with some member of 
his family—Chicago, St. Louis—to celebrate 
an anniversary and incidentally to exploit 
a locality. Now, if you please, he is giving 
the party himself (although a favored child 
is paying the bills) and he is celebrating a 
great work which he himself has just com- 
pleted and of which -he is very proud. 
Therefore behold him, something more than 
polite, a little less than insistent. 

The exceptional nature of this Exposition 
is reflected not only in the President’s 
proclamation, but in the paternal interest 
which pervades Congress and all of Wash- 
ington. It is an interest which recks little 
of San Francisco; it has lifted the occasion 
out of the limits of any section of the country 
and made it an affair between this 
country and the world. Nothing more 
favorable could have happened to the Fx- 
position. 

In no previous major exposition has there 
been any active interest, within two vears 
of the opening date, on the part of the legis- 


has 


eighty aeres of exhibition palaces to house the participation 
‘liminary moves toward participation, several of which have 
e coming from all over the world, i 





In physical work, this 


latures of the states indirectly concerned. 
Yet see what has happened already, three 
years ahead. To date, twenty-seven of the 
American states have made at least pre- 
liminary moves toward participation in the 
Exposition; many of them have made gener- 
ous appropriations at this early date, cul- 
minating in the appropriation by New York 
of nearly three-quarters of a million dollars. 
All of these states have appointed com- 
missions to select building sites on the Ex- 
position area and to perform preliminary 
duties to protect the interest of the state in 
its proposed participation. Already several 
of these commissions have visited San 
Francisco, turned shovelfuls of earth, planted 
dedicated trees. The procession has begun, 
symbol of the tide that will flow toward the 
Pacific from the vast slope of the Union. 
Heretofore, a decision two years in ad- 
vance by any foreign country to be repre- 
sented at an exposition argued well for 
foreign participation. Our sister country of 
Nicaragua, appropriately enough, has come 
forward three years ahead, leading the 
nations of the world to San Francisco in 
1915. Thirty-eight governments, repre- 
sented in consular corps at San Francisco, 
have received enthusiastic replies from their 
consuls in response to requests for reports 
on the situation. These reports, referred to 
the departments concerned, are now under 
consideration. Intimations of early decision 
are coming from all over the world. The 
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of the United States and their neighbors of the world at the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition. To date, 


already selected the sites for their official buildings; 


one foreign country has accepted the President's invitation 


Exposition is six months ahead of preceding World’s Fairs and, in general work, one year ahead of them 


governments are unusually active. Innu- 
merable inquiries come constantly from in- 
dividual foreigners, impossible to regard, of 
course, until our government’s invitation 
shall have been accepted by the foreigners’ 
governments and relationships officially es- 
tablished. That participation, on a scale 
never before equaled, is assured by the very 
nature of the occasion. Never before has 
there been such reason for foreign repre- 
sentation at a country’s exposition. The 
completion of the Panama Canal, the 
inspiration for the Exposition, concerns the 
world. Its effect: upon the world’s com- 
merce is admitted but the extent of that 
effect can not yet be accurately gauged. A 
new zone of civilized interest has been 
created by the construction of this water- 
way between the greatest oceans. No 
government concerned in the commerce of 
the world can afford to ignore the audience 
that will gather at San Francisco in rors. 
An exposition is a collection of exhibits. 
An exhibit must be installed upon a formal 
basic classification. All this marvelous par- 
ticipation by exhibitors at home and from 
abroad must be anticipated by a plan, a 
method of arrangement. Ground areas to 
be apportioned, architectural groups to be 
definitely set, these depend upon classifica- 
tion as surely as do the glass cases in a 
museum. This work of arrangement is al- 
ready well under way, in advance, as it must 
be, of engineer and architect and exhibitor. 





And in this work of classification it is neces- 
sary to recognize fully and clearly that the 
world moves between expositions. The 
classifications for Chicago and for St. Louis 
are obsolete for San Francisco. An im- 
portant proof of this is shown in the instance 
of electricity. A Department of Electricity 
was the natural thing for previous exposi- 
tions; a new force, partially harnessed to 
the uses of man, it was given a palace of its 
own among those devoted to the classified 
activities of the races. Today, the building 
that would house the manifestations of the 
application of electricity to human affairs 
must be built broad and high enough to 
accommodate most of the Exposition, for 
we are well into the electrical age which the 
other expositions ushered in. Similarly, 
though to a less degree, it may be considered 
necessary to reduce the scope of the De- 
partment of Fine Arts, and confine it to the 
expression only of the refinement of art in 
individual pieces. Art has entered so gen- 
erally into the designs of manufactured 
articles that it may seem invidious to select 
a few examples in metal, leather, etc., for 
special recognition as Fine Art. It is very 
-noticeable in all countries and in all character 
of craftwork how much the artistic concep- 
tion has entered into the work of the most 
common craftsmanship and how beautiful 
general artisanship is becoming. 

Also consider anthropology. Increase in 
travel and communication, added to the 
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indefatigability of collectors for museums, 
has immeasurably the world’s 
curiosity regarding the races. Peoples once 
remote and unknown have been pictured 
without limit and visited by persons of all 
Hunting parties set forth at morn- 
ing into the lair of the lion and are back at 
evening for tub and dinner at luxurious club- 
houses in darkest Africa. The motion- 
picture film has caught the secrets of cave 
and jungle: the phonograph has gathered 
the tribal chant and the wild music of bar- 
baric dances. The exposition of today 
deals with the scientific cocoanut orchard 
rather than with the dog market of the 
Igorot. Not the points abandoned in the 
world’s march, but the points attained and 
a suggestion of the points attainable are 
the material of today. The classification 
of exhibits at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
will take no account of race or of sex. It 
will present, with eighty acres of Exhibition 
palaces, an encyclopaedia of the world’s 
society; it will teach, with extraordinary 
force, the great lesson of all world exposi- 


lessened 


classes. 
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Governor James H. Hawley, of Idaho, speaking on the occasion of the choice of site for the State Building 
of Idaho, on the Exposition grounds 





tions: the uniformity of human endeavor. 
The noble buildings to be set where the 
green tide of the Pacific meets the gray 
waters of the great rivers of California 
are to house an exhibition of the best 
things produced during a period of compar- 
ative world-peace. The impulse which dug 
the great ditch between the continents of 
America, that warships might pass from one 
of our coasts to the other in the minimum 
of time, belongs to war; but the execution 
of the impulse makes for peace. And the 
world’s fair which is to celebrate the com- 
pletion of that war measure will be inher- 
ently an exposition of peace. More than 
any other exposition it will realize the neigh- 
borliness of the world; it will signalize the 
creation of a new agency of intercourse, the 
removal of a barrier to traffic; the world con- 
ference which it will establish will advance 
the cause of international peace at the same 
time that it will push civilization higher in 
the quality of material production. 
As I look forward to the actual formation 
of this great enterprise—and even after a 














considerable experience with such activities 
I find myself more thrilled by the contem- 
plation of the meaning and the mission of 
this Exposition than I have ever been before 
—I am convinced ‘that the greatest element 
at San Francisco in 1gr5 will be the exposi- 
tion of peace, as an institution to which 
almost all the infinite detail of the exhibits 
may be related. At St. Louis there was held 
the greatest intellectual gathering in the his- 
tory of the world, the first great correlated 
congress of the activities of the human mind, 
classified and arranged in relative impor- 
tance. Under the guidance of Professor 
Butler of Columbia, Professor Munsterberg 
of Harvard, and Professor Small of Chicago, 
this congress was held in order that its pro- 
ceedings might perpetuate the thought that 
was back of the mighty exhibit at that ex- 
position. Wisdom decrees that such a con- 
gress should not be repeated as early as 
1915, that at least a quarter-century must 
elapse to produce adequate basis for com- 
parative record. But the year 1915, as 


President Butler has pointed out, will be 





Governor Oswald West, of Oregon, acdressing the delegation from the Northwest at San Francisco when 
the site for Oregon’s exposition building was chosen 











the centennial of unprecedented peace be- 
tween the great peoples of the world, in it- 
self an occasion for a world congress. 
Therefore, in my vision of the Exposition 
City beside the Golden Gate, I see, as a 
dominant building, the Palace of the World’s 
Peace, an edifice as beautiful as its name 
and its significance. Mr. Andrew Carnegie’s 
interest in this structure is counted upon 
with confidence. The building will provide 
quarters for the peace organizations of 
the world who will be represented at the 
Exposition. It will stand as a glorious em- 
bodiment of the dream of a federated world. 
I recall at other expositions how the Palace 
of Electricity stood as the threshold of a new 
age upon which industrial life was entering; 
not far away were located other exhibits of 
appliances which electricity has now almost 
supplanted. So I can foresee the Palace of 
the World’s Peace, lifted above the blue 
water of San Francisco Bay, while before 
it the navies of the world shall maneuver 
and thunder. And when the exhibition of 
the world’s old game of sea-fighting shall 
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be finished, the shadow of Mount Tamalpais 
shall creep down across the array of battle- 
ships, and the afternoon sun that turns the 
Ocean of Peace to gold shall flash a newer 
and better message from the fairest towers 
of the Exposition City. 

In connection with the proposed Peace 
Palace I suggest two other buildings prop- 
erly related to such a structure. One should 
be devoted to the subject of municipal ad- 
vance. I need not dwell upon the manifold 
phases of that subject. It is obvious that 
where the people of a city, crowded into the 
artificial limitations of urban life, are prop- 
erly cared for in all that pertains to their 
well being, moral and physical, there peace 
is nurtured. Among the exhibits to be made 
in the name of moral progress few will have 
more to show for the past decade. Also 
there should be a Palace of Institutions, 
dealing with all humane agencies, chari- 
table, corrective, protective. Both of these 
buildings would house exhibits of inestima- 
ble educational value, impressive evidences 
of the factors that make for tranquillity in a 
people and for the maintenance of peace. 

What great thing is to come out of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition? 
What epoch in the world’s progress is to be 
ushered in by this vast festival; what con- 
quests of man are to be foreshadowed when 
the minds of the world meet in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915? I remember being asked such 
a question, just prior to the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition, as suddenly as I am now 
asked it regarding San Francisco by the Edi- 
tor of SUNseT Macazine. I hesitated to 
answer, which, I submit, was as pardonable 
then as now. The Centennial at Phila- 
delphia had ushered in the manufacture of 
pottery in the United States; the Columbian 
Exposition at Chicago had brought in the 
phonographic age, with its vast significance 
for the “silent places” of the world; the 
Paris Exposition had been notable for the 
first magic messages by wireless telegraphy; 
what was to mark the exposition at St. 
Louis? Prompted by certain plans we had 
been making just that day, I answered, 
bravely: the navigation of the air! It was 
a better answer than I knew then. Today 
the feats for which the Directors offered 
$100,000 reward and which seventy-two 
entrants—all lighter-than-air—failed to per- 
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form are comparatively commonplaces even 
for heavier-than-air machines. Today it 
has been positively demonstrated that the 
navigation of the air is possible for commer- 
cial purposes; every necessary act of trans- 
portation has been performed, with danger 
as yet uncontrolled, it is true, yet it has been 
done, and tomorrow the process will be per- 


fected. The performance by Knabenshue 
at St. Louis, in the California balloon of 
Capt. Baldwin—the first dirigible flight 


under exact conditions, to my knowledge— 
ushered in a new era in man’s rivalry of the 
birds. What of San Francisco? 

Inherently, the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion is a celebration of the lessening of dis- 
tance in one world-instance; the overcoming, 
in further degree, of the wrongs of nature, 
as someone has put it. The Panama Canal 
will form, in my opinion, the least of the 
things to be celebrated. Great as is that 
achievement in the history of the world’s 
commerce, in the record of man’s road- 
building across the globe, the Exposition 
must express a hundred avenues of com- 
munication more wonderful, more signifi- 
cant. The paradox of shortening a fixed 
distance by the shortening of time necessary 
to bridge it will prove to be the vital element 
in the 1975 Exposition of material progress 
just as the institution of peace will dominate 
the exposition of moral advance. Trans- 
portation and communication, the tremen- 
dous twin agents of world-acquaintance, are 
the active figures in the human drama to- 
day. They must dominate the Exposition 
of 1915. And back of them, and above them, 
may be seen to stand a third figure, a com- 
bination of the two, but etherealized and as 
yet mystical, belonging to an era of human 
progress hardly foreshadowed. The path- 
ways of this force we scarcely know. What 
will the Exposition tell us of them? What 
will we learn of the ability of man to talk 
around the world unaided by material con- 
ductors of sound? What will be hinted 
to us of the possibility of seeing around the 
world while we listen to the messages the 
world sends us? Who will come forward at 
this congress of the world’s wizards to make 
each one of us an individual wireless station 
for communication with the rest of man- 
kind? Stranger things have been dreamed 
before other expositions ! 
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Thank fortune, in this favored clime 
We need no cyclone cellars; 

But while away the golden time 

“n ‘Neath Japanese umbrellas. 

Housekeeping in the open air, 

With May’s soft welcome everywhere! 
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Two ranges of mountains, both 
feet, 
with peaks that vary from ten 


Cedars of 
Lebanon for 


averaging six thousand 


California thousand to twelve thousand 
By Prov. GRANVILLE feet in height, extend, nearly 
F. Fosrer parallel to each other, from the 


northern boundary of the Holy Land, far north into 
Syria. These ranges, known in ancient times as the 
Lebanon, and the Lebanon toward the sun-rising, 
or as we would say, the Eastern Lebanon range, 
take their name of ‘White or Snowy,” the meaning 
of Lebanon, from the eternal snows of the highest 
peaks. 

This is in the fullest degree a classical region. 
West of the Lebanon mountains and the margin of 
the Great Sea stretches north and south the long but 
narrow region of Phoenicia, with its principal cities 
of Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, Aradus and Tripolis, at the 
very dawn of history noted for their commercial 
importance, for their ships rode every known sea, 
returning home at intervals laden with the wealth 
of the world; and here, too, at Tyre was manufac- 
tured the celebrated purple, and at Sidon glass of 
all kinds, even malleable glass, as Wendell Phillips 
tells us, which in the mode of production must still 
be reckoned among ‘‘the lost arts.’? Between the 
two ranges lies a valley, known by the Greeks as 
Coele Syria or Hollow Syria. From the magnificent 
ruins of the stately old city of Baalbec or Heliopolis, 
which lies on the highest part of the valley floor, 
two celebrated rivers run, one the ancient Leontes, 
the modern Nahr Litany, south; while the other, the 
turbid, rushing and roaring Orontes, the modern 
Nahr el Asy, north, until at length both find rest in 
the bosom of the Great Sea. The latter river is es- 
pecially noted because fourteen miles from its mouth 
it passes the site of the luxurious, licentious old capi- 
tal of the Greek Kings of Syria—the city of Antioch, 
whose magnificent buildings and sensuous parks 
were the wonder of the ancient world. Perhaps 
nowhere else in the world today can be found aggre- 


gated in one place, as here, so many and so very 
peculiar tribes in both habits and religious beliefs. 





Here live the Druses, whose God-given prophet is 
Hakem Biamrillahi, a half-crazy Caliph of Egypt, 
who in A. D. 1040 proclaimed himself as the Incar- 
nation of the Divine Intelligence. In the words of 
Dean Milman, we have in the religious belief of these 
people ‘tone of the most extraordinary aberrations 
which ever extensively affected the mind of man”’ 
and they are as strange in their customs and manners 
We have here, too, the Maron- 
ites, who though being an ecclesiastical community 


as in their religion. 


and also a distinct political and social body, and 
who too, though their priests are allowed to marry, 
are, strange to say, in the communion of the Roman 
Catholic Church, though not in full accord with it, 
the hope that they would have long ere this become 
fully reconciled with the church having been so far 
disappointed. Besides these are tribes which trace 
their descent from the mingled blood of Assyrians 
and of the Ten Tribes of Israel and in addition there 
are Arabs, Syrians, Turks, Europeans and Africans. 

While the region of the Lebanon mountains as we 
have seen is interesting from archaeological, his- 
torical and ethnological standpoints respectively, 
the Bible student finds here a double interest. The 
Old Testament Scriptures abound in references to 
its surpassing sublimity, its clear transparent air (in 
which the heavenly bodies—the sun, moon and 
planets, seem to hang like globes in the liquid ether 
overhead), its pure streams fed from melting snows; 
and especially do they refer to its magnificent groves 
of cedars. 

It is this tree, the glory of Lebanon, the wood of 
which was so lavishly used in the building of King 
Solomon’s Temple and in the structure of his palace, 
that on its own account and because of its use has so 
forcibly seized upon the imaginations of pcets and 
painters that it has become the symbol of power, 
prosperity and longevity. Now, because of the uni- 
versal interest in the tree and because, too, the writer 
believes that it could be grown with much profit in 
the higher desert regions of the mountains of Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington and British Columbia, 
is this sketch written to set forth some facts in regard 
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ure is apparent. 
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trees, known as the Conife 


belongs, in common 


cedar 





larches, the giant Sequoias of California and the 
Douglas pines of Oregon. For the tree of Lebanon, 
botanists have at last agreed on the combined gen 


eric, specific name—Cedrus Libani, in place of the 
Many of 


staminate or male flowers 


several by which it was formerly |] 


known. 
the Coniferae have the 
and the pistillate or female flowers grouped together 
in one cone, but in this tree we have what the botan- 
ists call dioecious inflorescence, that is to say, the 


male and female flowers are separate, growing, how- 


Sunset, the Pacific Monthly 


The male flowers appear in 


the form of a beautiful, yellowish spike or catkin at 


the end of a branchlet here and there, in which we 

find the pollen sacs at the base of the scales, sur- 
in involucre 
in the form of 


a cluster of bracts, forming ¢ 


or whorl. The ale flowers are 





-r ovals of a deep purple or violet color, 





hes long and two inches in diameter, 





that stand vertically on the upper part of the branch, 





and seer requires two years to ripen, is 
provided with a long membranous wing which allows 
it ren separated from the cone to be easily wind- 
borne to considerable distances from the parent tree. 





he branches grow out in a horizontal direction 





from the trunk, an rous branchlets take 


» leaves are exceedingly 





the same cuon 


numerous and closely set together, there is spread 
out tier after tier a horizontal mass of foliage, which 
he fact 


the trunk, 





vecause of t it the branches grow more 
i may extend over an area of 
diameter of which is fully twice the 





tapering, 
one-half 


1e tree. The leaf is straight, 


*-sixths of an inch to an inch and 





ro 

ae nee ; . : 
in le 1 and the arrangement is such that the leaves 
grow in alternate tufts to the number oftentimes of 
thirty. No quality of this tree is more beautiful than 


this horizontal spray, the upper surface nearly or 
uite flat, all looking when seen from above as though 
ere Was spread out beneath a rich carpet of a 
rilliant green color, gracefully figured with the pat 
terns of fans, varied here and there with the golden 
colored catkins that adorn the end of a few of the 
branchlets and by the violet colored cones that stand 


vertically either on 


ly these same branchlets or on 


Whenever a Californian is called upon to consider 
any great or extraordinary tree of other regions, he 
instinctively turns, for a standard by which to judge, 
to the far-famed Sequoias, and the more especially 
when, as in this case, there exist striking resem- 
blances and striking differences; hence here, as a 


tizen of California would be expected to do, the 





iter will present a few points of comparison which 
Coast readers than 





will better appeal to Pacific 
further formal description. 
From the very beginning both the Sequoia gigan- 
tea and the Sequoia sempervirens grow very slowly 
and yet very steadily upward until a few specimens 
of the former species have reached almost four hun- 
dred feet in height, and steadily too in thickness until 
close to the ground a few of the same species are over 
one hundred feet in circumference, but in these same 
trees the branches, which are comparatively few and 
short, do not grow out horizontally and are sparsely 
clustered at the top, while the leaves are linear, 
sharp, of a glossy light green above and glaucous 
beneath. The Cedar of Lebanon, though it may 
reach as we have already seen a very great age, has 
however in its youth a growth so rapid as to fit it in 
a few years for many purposes of cabinet or orna- 
mental work, but as the seasonal rings increase in 
number, the outside or last-formed ones become 
thinner and thinner in the passing years, until at 














































































length ring-forming ceases entirely, while catkins 
and cones are still produced abundantly and the 
ovules are fertile. It is this characteristic which 
rakes it difficult, if not impossible, to estimate the 


ive of the oldest trees 








A Maid of Mexico 


Rival Attractions 
Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Give, oh, give me back my heart! 
I shall need it, for I go 
To the land of Mexico. 
Fair and classy though thou art, 
Greece is just a trifle slow, 
Hence my eagerness to start 
Where the warm Gulf breezes blow. 
Maid of Athens, ere we part, 
Kindly give me back my heart! 


—THE TRAVELER. 


The Month’s Rodeo 











The cedar branches early and horizontally, and 


as the vigor of the tree soon begins to expend itself 


in branch growth, trunk growth heavenward becomes 
less and less until it at last ceases, long before branch 
growth has begun to decline. There is a rare speci- 
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men now and then of a cedar, one hundred feet high 
and with a girth near the ground of over seventy 
feet. The glory of the Sequoia is in its stately trunk, 
gniticent fol 
Bergen, in his Pacific Coast Botany, says that 


but the glory of the cedar is in its mi 
iage. 
the Sequoia is monoecious, that is to say staminate 
and pistillate forms are in one cone, but the Cedar 
of Lebanon is dioecious, staminate flowers separate 
from pistillate ones. ‘There are comparatively few 
of the ovules or seeds of the Sequoia fertile and in 
deed some have denied that any of them are in the 
present day fertile, and hence nature depends for 
the propagation of the tree upon the numerous 
shoots that spring up from the 
become separate trees, by the ultimate decay of the 


roots, which shoots 


wood of the parent, hence the great cycles of red- 
woods found in the Coast Range of California mean 
that each is made up of shoots that surrounded a 
giant that rose up in the center, although every other 
trace than the cycle may have entirely disappeared, 
and from the size or diameter of these cycles we are 
led to infer that when the earth was much younger 
there were specimens of this species which in size 
and magnificence would by mere comparison render 
On the 
other hand the Cedars of Lebanon do not send up 


the giants of today small and insignificant. 


shoots, and the seeds are fertile. 

The wood of the Cedar of Lebanon is reddish- 
white, very fragrant, easily worked and capable of 
taking a beautiful polish, and so durable is it that it 
has become among the Arabs a symbol of eternity 
Its essential oil is death to microbe and to insect and 
The 


ancients were accustomed to distil this oil and it was 


hence no dry rot wastes it or borer touches it. 


used extensively to preserve manuscripts and cloth 
ing from the ravages of moths, a use to which it might 
be put in our age but the scarcity of the tree prevents. 
In speaking of the durability of this wood, Pliny in 
his works tells us that the Temple of Apollo at 
Utica was built of it and already in his day had 
lasted twelve centuries, without any sign of decay. 
This is an important economic feature to consider in 
speaking of the advantages of planting the tree for 
commercial purposes. 

The question whether the tree has been or can be 
grown out of its natural habitat will naturally occur 
to the reader. It has been grown in Europe to a 
small degree for two hundred years but only for 
ornamental purposes. The tree fails in producing 
serviceable wood in such places. True, there grows 
in the Himalaya mountains the Cedrus deodara, and 
in the Atlas mountains the Cedrus Atlantica grows, 
and botanists are now persuaded that these are only 
varieties of the genuine tree of Lebanon, but the 
elevation, the climate and the soil exactly correspond 
in all the three places where they flourish in their 
highest perfection. 

For instance, the Sequoia gigantea requires a cool, 
somewhat dry, climate, while the Sequoia semper- 
virens wants a cool but very moist one. Should we 
exchange the homes respectively of the trees, both 
might grow but both would be defective. For the 
highest perfection, the Cedars of Lebanon require 
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a cool and ary temperature W1 nout any great Varia 


what we would call for other 





tions, and require, too, 
trees a very poor soil; indeed, a soil so sandy that in 
it no other tree will grow, and while water on the 


surface in great quantities is prejudicial to it, 


but it has to seek for 


it by its extremely long roots that extend both hori- 


water is needed for its growth, 


zontally and vertically until it is found, ramifying 
around rocks and obstructions to reach the object 
of search. The best average annual temperature is 
from 36° to 4c 
of 7° 
does not injure it, if the 


Fahrenheit, with a summer extreme 


on the other hand low winter temperature 


weather is steady and 
made. All these 


changes are not too suddenly 


ts natural habitat, at an ele- 





requisites are found i 
vation from three thousand feet to seven thousand 
feet altitude. 

When the tree is cultivated in Phoenicia upon the 
plain, it seems to grow luxuriantly enough, but the 
wood is deficient in essential oil and if used for 
wainscoting the sides of the strips curl up and fis- 
sures are developed within the strips themselves, a 
result that never occurs if the wood has been ob- 
tained from the trees grown 


climate of England is too 


under the conditions 
above mentioned. The 
moist and foggy for its full development, that of 
eastern America too changeable, that of the southern 
states too warm. There is an ideal region for its 
growth in the Sierra Nevada mountains and another 
one can be found in the more easterly ranges of 
Oregon, where both requisites in climate and soil 
are fully met. With the denudation of these moun- 
tains of the forests that once clothed their sides and 
especially in view of the rapid disappearance of the 
Sequoias, of such slow growth that it takes ge 





ra- 
tions to renew them, climatic changes have been 
prejudicial to 


produced very agricultural opera- 


tions in the valleys; besides, the absence of trees on 
the mountain sides prevents the accumulations of 
humus packed around the roots, that preserves the 
soil from being washed away by the winter rains, 
and besides, too, under the circumstances these 
rains are irregular and at times exceedingly violent. 
To plant trees on these mountain sides becomes, 
then, exceedingly important. On the lower slopes 
a variety of useful trees may be planted, but in the 
higher and infertile regions in which no other kind of 
tree will grow, this cedar might be planted with an 
advantage and profit which are too great to be, at 
the present time, estimated. In this day of tree cul- 
ture, some plan to realize this advantage and profit 


ought to be devised. 
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My DEAR Bossier: 

So you are coming to south- 
ern California? You are one of 
the very few sensible young men 


A Year in 
a Western 

Bungalow 
By I know—yes, in spite of a page 
E, JANES BUDGETTE or two of nonsense that you at- 
tached to your otherwise reasonable remarks. Pray 
how do you expect a girl to remember all the nothings 
you happened to whisper on a 


moonlight night? 
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California moonlight is so much whiter, and the 
sunshine so much brighter than they are anywhere 
the impression has faded a little! 


else, that—well, ny 
You ask me to tell you all about buying a bun- 


“Just how did you 





galow and growing a garden. 
do it?” 

You remember what kind of a day it was when 
snow on the ground, and a cold wet 
everything? What a great 
difference to step into sunshine and flowers and the 
air warm and sweet like early May! Daddy lost a 
wrinkle every day and could actually eat. It didn’t 
take him two days to make up his mind, and we 
There certain 


VOU ask, 


we left home 


smok fog over 








began our search at once. were 
things Daddy wanted, that are just the things you 
say you want, and I suppose dozens of other people 
with slim purses want who come out here every day; 
people who must live near a big city, can pay only 
a five-cent carfare, and want their own house and 
garden. 

This is what Daddy told the clean-shaven blue- 
eved young real estate man who “ran us round” in 
his automobile and could sell us anything from a 
five-hundred-thousand-dollar “tract” to a nine- 
hundred-dollar bungalow at ten dollars down and 
Daddy in his hoarse 


ten dollars a month—said 
voice: ‘We'll just look at something at about fifteen 
hundred cash. I want a lot that nobody 
planted or tampered with—I want five clean new 
rooms with big windows and a porch, and I want to 
be able to sit on my porch and see for twenty-five 
miles in any direction; but mind you, I want a 
street-car not more than two blocks away and within 
thirty minutes’ ride from the courthouse and some 


else has 


good sidewalks to walk on.” 

All that for fifteen hundred! I smiled, but the 
young man assured us that he knew exactly such a 
place, and he would “run us out there’ at once. 
So out here we came. The house was a tiny thing 
painted dark-green with white trimming and a wide 
porch running clear across the front, and it looked 
as clean and new as if it had sprung up out of the 
ground in a night. It stood in the center of a new 
“tract” and Daddy could certainly see his twenty- 
five miles in any direction—there was nothing but 
the four-foot wire-fence that ran around the lot to 
prevent it. Bobbie, do you know what a “tract’’ is? 
Here ’tis a piece of land that some enterprising man 
or men or a syndicate have bought and divided into 
lots, with miles of cement sidewalks running parallel 
and crosswise and planted in rows of acacias or 
eucalyptus varying from eighteen inches to fifty 
feet in height, according to the age of the “tract.” 
Ours was at the two-foot age and the bungalows 
were blocks apart, some of them with “green things 
growing all around, all around,” but most of them 
So much for the unfinished picture, 


” 


as new as ours. 
Bobbie, the rest was charming—the city to our left, 
nestling in its green trees, here and there a tall white 
building, clear against the dark-blue of the moun- 
tains beyond, a twenty-minutes’ car ride through a 
succession of “tracts’’ that are more and more 


closely built up, and greener and shadier, the nearer 






















































one gets to town. Behind us and to the right curves 
the semi-circle of mountains with a purple haze 
over them, and a little nearer, the foothills, some of 
them green with orange-groves, or the darker rows 
of eucalyptus; then the “tracts” all around us, and 
stretching in front of us for thirty miles to the ocean, 
a level expanse of brownish red, that the early rains 
had begun to tinge with a pale green; and over 
everything the glorioussunshine and the sweet breeze. 

“Oh, Daddy!” said I, “but we can grow things.” 

“Grow things!” cried the young man. “Well I 
should say you can” and he plunged into facts and 
descriptions that made my fingers itch for a hoe. 
“You want to see what my mother’s done to her 
little place in a year’ continued the blue-eyed young 
man gaily. “I'll give you a wheelbarrow load of 
cuttings and so will the neighbors and mother’ll 
tell you what inexpensive plants to buy; then get 
one load of fertilizer, and a man to dig for two or 
three days, and there you are! The rest you can do 
yourselves.” 

“And what’ll all that cost me?’”’ asked Daddy. 

“Thirty dollars” the young man replied quickly, 
“and it’li start your kitchen garden in the bargain— 
thirty-five if you put in two orange-trees and a lemon 
as we did.” 

“You’re sure of it?”’ said Daddy. 

“Yes, sir, we've kept a list of every penny we’ve 
spent on our lot and you’re welcome to it for a guide.” 

“Humph!” said Daddy, but he was smiling. 
“Well now, young man, what’s your bottom price 
on this place?” 

“Sixteen hundred” said the young man promptly. 

“No, it is not” Daddy answered, looking sly. 





Some of the bungalows were blocks apart, with “green things growing all around” 








“Tt is just fifteen hundred to me, for you see I’ve 
got to have something left for all those improvements 
you’ve been expatiating on—that’s so, isn’t it?” 

“We wouldn’t be making a cent on it’ said the 
young man positively; “not at that price.” 

“Come now” said Daddy, looking more like him- 
self than I had seen him look for two years, “think 
of how all that smiling loveliness will improve this 
tract. It is the best I’ll do, young man.”’ They 
looked at each other, and then both laughed. 

“All right, sir,” said the young man. “Just come 
along to the office and we’ll see what we can do.” 

“And your mother’s garden and the list?” said I. 

“Sure!” he exclaimed, his blue eyes smiling very 
pleasantly, ‘‘and the cuttings. I'll come on a Sunday 
and help you put them in if your father’s willing.” 
Daddy’s eyes twinkled. ‘Sure!’ he said; he looked 
almost as happy as I felt. A house and garden all 
our own! 

Now, Bobbie, all that was a year ago, and this 
is the picture to-day: the mountains with their blue 
haze, and the hills, the city and the “tract,” are 
here just the same, only there are twice as many 
bungalows in sight and the rows of trees are as tall 
as Daddy, the three acacias on our berm are taller, 
and the berm itself is a pink mass of flowering ivy 
geranium. Our little lawn plat is as green and soft 


as velvet and there are no shrubs on it, for it is nicer 
just to see the green, but they are grouped on the 
side against the fence—a crimson hibiscus, two 
poinsettias, a white plumbago, and a streptosolon 
that has been covered with gay orange-colored 
flowers from the time it was a little thing. 
also a clump of weeping bamboo. 


There is 


631 
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On the other side of the grass plat is the gravel 


walk, whic 


h on that side only allows for a row of 
white daisies; since the spring they have grown into 
almost a solid mass that hides the fence; at the end 
of the row and near the house I planted a Cherokee 
rose that is already covering the fence with its green 


glossy leaves and will be wonderful when it blooms 
} 


in the spring. I chose these particular shrubs 

because they grow so fast and take so little care, and 

I am pleased with the result, but the porch is my 
) , 


especial joy. One side has already begun to be 
shaded by a Bougainvillea, a marvelous thing, half 
vine, half shrub, with masses of purplish flowers, 
which ina couple of vears is capable of reaching to 
the roof. Up one pillar is climbing a La Marque 
rose, and up the other a yellow Banksia; a honey- 
suckle, some giant heliotrope and a white jasmine 
have grown almost as high as the porch rail, and the 
bed below is bordered by purple statice that have 
grown into big things, reaching their long purple 
spikes out over the gravel walk. Most of the roses 
have a bed to themselves at the side of the house 
and they have bloomed all summer, for they had 


plenty of water. 
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palm—a California garden would not be in char 
acter without a palm! 

3obbie, will you ever want a letter from me again 
giving you information? But it is all so lovely and 
interesting to me—my garden—that I couldn't 
resist the opportunity, and the best of it all is Daddy. 
He is out in the sunshine all day long, weeding and 
Think of that for Daddy 
That’s what 
comes of buying a bungalow and growing a garden in 
Your friend, as always, BETty B—. 


digging and _ planting. 
who could scarcely walk a year ago! 


California. 

P. S. I forgot to tell you that the blue-eyed young 
man is terribly interested in the garden and comes 
over very often, I suppose to see things grow—I 
think it is very nice of him, don’t vou? 


+ 


San Francisco holds within her 
cosmopolitan borders a com- 
posite world. The spectrum of 
life by the Golden Gate is im- 
pressed upon the most casual of travelers. The city 
has so many quarters that one is tempted to doubt 
the laws of fractions. But 


Hello, 
China! 
By H, A. Speu 





And now the back gar- 
den. Bobbie, I admire the 





front, I rejoice in the porch, 
but I simply revel in the 
kitchen garden. I don’t 
mean the vegetables—they 
are Daddy’s own particular 
property; they and_ the 
lemon and orange-trees, and 
we have had all the fresh 
vegetables we could use, but 
I mean my flower-bed along 
the fence. It is three feet 
wide and runs all around 
the lot, and in it I put any- 
thing anyone gave us, hig- 
gledy-piggledy. Itisa mass 
of brilliant color, gaudy, 
tropical, barbaric, the mar- 
velous sunshine and color 
of this wonderful country 
epitomized. Thereare pur- 
ple moon vines, white and 
purple solanum, climbing 
geraniums, nasturtiums, 
California 
amaryllis, 
salvias and asparagus fern, 
hydrant a 


fuchsias, pop- 


pies, gladioli, 
and near the 
clump of pampas-grass. In 
y pile 


a corner was an ug 
of stones, and 1ere [ 
planted all kinds of queer 
blobby cactus, just a bit 
of the desert in the midst 
of all the luxuriance, a 
reminder of California with- 
out water. There is room 
for only three trees, a pep- 





per, a pittosporum and a 





Portland Song 


The King was in his counting house 
Piling up the money; 
The Queen was gazing o’er a land 
That flows with milk-and-honey; 
The Maid was in the garden, 
In the Kingdom of the Rose, 
Picking out a royal bud 
To please the royal nose. 


that which is peculiar to 
her is the Chinese element 
swarming on its particular 
hillside as it does in its 
native haunts in Asia. And 
of the factors which go to 
make a distinctive China 
town, perhaps the most 
distinguishing is the China- 
man’s telephone. 
Somewhere your friend 
from New York may have 
read Mr. Dooley’s remark 
that fame for many men 
is attained when they see 
their names in fine print 
somewhere in the telephone 
book. With this in mind, 
let him open the directory 
when he is looking for your 
number and chance upon 
the eight pages sandwiched 
in between San Francisco 
and the bay cities. Here 
are solid pages of fame for 
John Chinaman. Surely 
the times have 
from the days when he was 
booted into the gutter by 
any white foot so desiring. 
Behold him now, side by 
side with the white man 
in San Francisco’s ‘‘Who’s 
Who.” 
j These 


meaningless tothe observer, 


changed 


characters, so 
really represent an ad- 
vance in the economic scale 
, for the Celestial. For not 


does he have a 





only 

















































How is this for a dinner-table in the wild-and-woolly West? At a recent banquet of the Hotelmen’s Association, 
in San Francisco, the festal board filled the entire center of an immense dining-hall, and 
represented, in miniature, San Francisco's famous Golden Gate Park 




















directory of his own but he has made himself a 
sufficiently prominent factor in the ‘“‘cosmopolis’’ to 
have a telephone exchange of his own, in this feature 
disiinct from his neighbors of the other races. 
Further than this, he has so far appreciated the use 
of the telephone that an exchange has been erected 
for him by the Pacific Telephone Company on 
Washington street near Dupont; a structure archi- 
tecturally Chinese but in appointment most modern. 
In it are installed a switchboard of the modern type, 
containing miles of wire and cable; miniature lamps 
by the hundred so that John may signal for his mer- 
chant, his friend or family; complete ringing sets 
that he may call his party without “turnee the 
handle” as he used to do; hun- 
dreds of fused protectors so that 
} the gods may not strike him dead 
through the medium of highly 
charged electric light or trolley wires. 
On the walls of the rooms and the 
face of the switchboard lurk green 
and gold and purple dragons to 
delight his esthetic sense. There 




















isa tea-room for Madam or Mrs. or Miss John. Oper 
ators in native costume watch the whispering wires. 

John has approached the telephone in fear and 
awe. Many are the stories of his experience on first 
usage. At the sound of a voice in the instrument he 
has been known to flee in horror and disbelief in his 
senses. Many of him have immediately asked to 
talk with the home people in far Canton or Peking, 
failing to understand that the marvelous instrument 
has limitations. Not a few have endeavored to 
communicate with ancestors. But always there is 
at hand the Chinese manager, in explanation and 
reassurance affable and convincing; in business- 
sense, practical, careful and thrifty. So John re 
covers from his early terror, ab- 
sorbs the instrument’s utility and 
becomes a_ patron. In _ clucking 
gutturals he talks over the long 
wires, playing his games of mys- 
tery, of business, of love perhaps, 
even as the white man, but in all 
of it demonstrating his economic 
advance. 
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Here are Noted Various Significant Facts Relating to 
the Progress and General Advancement of all the West 
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In the peaceful pastures of Siskiyou, where many thousands of sheep are driven every year from 


colder eastern sections, 


The Rich Resources of Siskiyou 


By M.B 


HE stage was none of your commonplace 
spring-wagons, but a real old-time rocker with 
four horses. At dinner it had stopped at a station 
whose like is easier to find in Bret Harte than in 
twentieth-century reality. In the days before the 
railroatl it was a station on the route from Sacra- 
mento to Portland, over which eight-horse coaches 
carrying an astonishing number of passengers made 
fast time. The old road was our road, save where 
the advancing science of road-making had left the 
original route to find easier grades. The abandoned 
parts, untraveled for forty years, still cut a swath 
through the timber, unmolested by brush or tree. 
At the top of the grade the driver stopped to 
breathe the horses and pick up the two passengers 
who had stretched their legs on the slope. 
“We leave the old road for a bit here” he said, 
“and pick it up again over there.” 
He pointed with the whip across the cafion through 


which our way lay up and down. 
“Over by that cabin.” 





for winter feeding 


County 
LEVICK 


A couple of hundred yards across and probably 
as far beneath us, there was visible over the tops of 
the pines a cabin in a bit of clearing. 

It was such a cabin as the present generation is 
familiar with principally through pictures—a log 
cabin of the type school histories show, with the 
bark still on and the cracks filled with clay. 
the road in front of it, it looked as it must have the 


From 


day it was finished, half a century or more before, 
save that it was lifeless. 

As the stage rolled down the easier road leading 
to the valley at whose head the place stood, the 
driver told its tradition, a commonplace story for 
California, raised from the level of the conventional 
only by its setting. 

The settler who built it had a hole in the ground 
up the hill, said the driver, and he had frittered away 
Not that that is such a bad 
business in Siskiyou county, whose gold production 


his days gold hunting. 


now is a million or so a year, but this particular hole 
in the ground had proven little more than a hole 


035 
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“Tf he’d ’a gone five or ten miles down below’’ the 
driver concluded, ‘in them days he could ’a got a 
ranch worth somethin’ f’r nothin’.” 


That was undeniable: the valley has a reputation 








for being the richest of its size in California—no 
small boast, that. But the settler had clung to his 


mine till he died, leaving the shaft and the cabin and 

little else to his daughter. 

interposed 
that flat 

1?” he asked. At a nod of 


that’s going to be de- 


“He needn’t have gone any further” 
the third “You saw 


across from the cabi 


man on the seat. 





he continued “Well, 


Some fruit men are going to start a nursery 


assent 
veloped. 


there next season. They say there isn’t a better site 
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It does indeed mean big things. The keystone 
county of California, with the Oregon line for its 
northern boundary, Siskiyou has an area of 6,048 
square miles, almost as much as Connecticut and 
Delaware combined. Not all is farming land, it is 
true; there are timber and mineral districts almost 
important enough of themselves to float a state. 
And they mean near-by markets for the farmer, be- 
sides. But the total available farming area is several 
times that now tilled. There are rich valleys which 
already have high standards of cultivation, yet 
hundreds of thousands of acres await irrigation, and 
big watering schemes are on foot. A good many 
ranchers are doing well without irrigation The 








“If the old man of the cabin had known which side his bread was buttered on, he’d have put his labor 
into fruit instead of pottering around a fool mine” 


around here. If the old man of the cabin had known 
which side his bread was buttered on, he’d have put 
into fruit instead of pottering around a 


It would have been considerably better 


his labor 
fool mine. 
for the daughter. 

“And that’s a good example of the way things are 
in the county. Siskiyou is developing. The 


rOInNS 
going 


cattle business is all very well in its way—and it’s 





portant way: it brings in money to the com- 


munity and pays the cattlemen good profits. But 


an u 


this part of the country has discovered that there are 
Of course, it’s really known all along 


done in farming, but of late big 


5 


other things. 
what could be 
ranches have been splitting up and general farming 
and dairying and the fruit business have taken a 


jump. It means big things.” 








chief handicap is lack of adequate population. 
These things the third man outlined. 

“And land prices are low” he said. “We are in 
the region that has most of the cheap land left in the 
West. On the whole, one has to admit that agricul- 
tural development has lagged till recently. The 
trouble has been that possibilities were not hunted: 
opportunity has had to force its way to attention. 
Of course, in the rich valleys, the value of farming 
land stares you in the face, and there general and 
specialized agriculture is well advanced. But much 
development has hung back for lack of irrigating 
systems and the like. And now the country is be- 
ginning to be settled up the way it ought to be. It’s 
had to wait a while for the new-comers, but that only 
makes it better for them today. If the county had 
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been heavily settled earlier there wouldn’t be so 


es now.” 





idn’t they start coming sooner?” 


many opportun 
1 The 


an had the 


“But why « 





iS 








question is a natural one. The third m 





answer, and its validity 
the East and the West. 
“T can tell you that” he said. 


S apparent to all who know 


“It’s because of our 
position. The average easterner applies to Cali- 


» test he applies to climate in his own part 





of the country: latitude. He looks at the map and 
s that the north means cold. You have to show 





- 1 - ° . 
him the facts before he gets over that idea, too. 
, 





we've got the facts to show.’ 
He pulled out a notebook and thumbed it over. 
“This is the 





and out came a clipping. 
record for last year, taken at Hornbrook. 
The elevation 154—just about the average 
altitude of our The 
temperature for the whole year was 47.2 degrees; 
the highest was 101; the lowest, 17. The rainfall was 
And what’s more—note this— 
Out of forty-seven other 


stations in the state, only four showed a greater 


official 





there is 2 





farming districts. average 


about seven inches. 
we had 284 clear days. 
number of clear days, and they weren’t so very far 
Two hundred and eighty-four days 
your farmer friends what 


ahead, either. 
of growing weather—ask 
they think of that. 

‘And here’s the record kept at Dunsmuir, where 
The annual mean is 55.1 de- 
grees, with sixteen and 104 for minimum and maxi- 
mum, and the number of clear days is 244. And 
remember that last season was rainier than usual. 

“Take that climate, in conjunction with 1,500 
square miles of valley land which produces good 
water and better crops if irrigated, 
the makings of a farming community 


the elevation is 2,285. 


crops without 
and you have 





that will attract some note. 

“And Siskiyou. is a mountain county. That’s an 
advantage, for it gives a variety of conditions. The 
county has some of the biggest lumber mills in the 


west, and it’s no small potatoes as a mineral county, 
lities in the fruit field here 
altitude gives us a chance to 





but there are as big possil 
The 


in apples and pears, and if the product 
, 


as anywhere. 





speciatiz 
is properly handled, within a few years the Siskiyou 
| have a reputation. The conditions for 


it are here; the rest depends on the fruit men. 
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Standard pack and all that sort of thing. Those 
aren't the only fruits, either; the peach, for instance, 
is a mighty good thing. There are about a third as 
many peach trees as apples. 

“Tt will take time, of course, but the beginning has 
been made and the rest is just work.” 

The history of the county corroborates this third 
man, indicating, jointly with the general condition 
of the Pacific Coast, that the time has come for more 
complete development of hitherto neglected re- 
sources. 

The county got its start in 1851, with the discovery 
of the rich placer deposit of Yreka Flat. Inciden- 
tally, gold is still washed from the streets of the 
county-seat, a heavy rain sending a crowd of boys 
out in imitation of the pioneer miners. The strike 
brought an influx of gold-seekers, the nucleus of the 
population. Trade centers were established and 
roads laid out. The new market, with the high 
prices of a young mining region, attracted cattlemen. 
They came with their herds and families. Even- 
tually theirs became the county’s chief industry. 
They in turn created a market which attracted a 
third class—the farmers. The fertile valleys were 
taken up. In many instances stockmen, turning 
farmers to supply their own needs, abandoned their 
original business for ranching. And from the first 
the fruit possibilities of the county were proven by 
the home orchards. Many of these orchards, in 
spite of neglect, are producing well today after forty, 
fifty or sixty years. 

There came a reaction, lasting till the building of 
the railroad through the county—the Southern 
Pacific’s line from San Francisco to the Northwest. 
It brought few settlers, but it widened the markets 
of those already in the county. Gradually farming 
assumed the ascendancy. With the railroad at hand 
more attention was paid to fruit and such specialized 
lines as dairying. 

Now, with the increase of activity on the Pacific 
Coast, of which the population gains of the last dec- 
ade are a measure, the more profitable industries 
have come to the fore. Offering more today than 
formerly, the county is receiving the attention it 
merits. 

Agriculturally, Siskiyou is merging from adoles- 
cence. 








Among the magnificent resources of Siskiyou county are a million acres of rich land for the farmer, 
practically every twenty acres of which may be brought to support a family in comfort 





























West Stayton is a home town where the man who cultivates the soil reaps domestic comfort 
as Well as bumper crops 





A Chance for Everybody 


Land Ready for Crops at West Stayton, Oregon 


By J. H. Hartoc 


ANY aman, dissatisfied in the Middle West, 
NM has investigated Pacific Coast conditions, 
only to lay aside with a sigh the literature he had 
been perusing. 

Maybe he had got hold of a description of home- 
stead land, and holding up the mirror to his own 
condition realized that he was too old or too ‘“‘citi- 
fied’? to submit self and family to the hardships of 
“pioneering.” 

Or, mayhap, he had been perusing literature on 
logged-off lands, and vivid descriptions of how able- 
bodied men were carving out a future for themselves, 
only to realize that, for such as he, life was too far 
along to start all anew again on land which strong 
patient arms alone could clear and make habitable. 

Giving up with a sigh the quest for cheap land, 


maybe he turned to literature describing in every 
detail the wonderful productiveness of an apple, 
pear, prune or cherry orchard in western or southern 
Oregon. That would strike him just right. No 
pioneering, no clearing. Just to care for the bearing 
orchard and collect the annual income. All of 


which seemed very fine until he came to the price. 
And then it was he realized that orchards which 
paid handsome incomes could not be bought for a 
song. 

So he put the orchard satan behind him and be- 
thought himself of land on which he could raise 
small fruit, or go in for poultry, cows, pigs and gen- 
eral intensive farming. Having investigated this 
fourth possibility, his enthusiasm received a sudden 
shock on finding that he would have to pay half, 
or three-quarters, or all cash. 

And there he was again. What with the moving, 
the railroad transportation, the re-establishing of a 
home, there was not enough money left to swing 
himself if he had to make so large a payment on the 
land itself. 

Ever look for a letter or a book and find it at the 
very bottom of the heap? Of course you have. 
And if you think you’ll fool fate for once and turn 
the pile upside down, so as to get the article you 
want, fate is equal to your brightness and wills it so 
that it is at the bottom anyhow, for behold, for 
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A flourishing field of kale near West Stayton, grown at the Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station ; 
an example of the productivity of land in this vicinity 


once it was on top ere you turned it over. 
And so, last but not least, the investigator perused 
a descriptive booklet about the new irrigation project 
in the Willamette Valley at West Stayton, Oregon. 


Fate had reserved it for the last, and as he grew 


more discouraged of finding what he wanted, there 


was the final solution of it all. Pioneering? No; 
for here was an old community, where grain has 
been the staple crop since you and I were babies. 


Hard work to get the land in shape? Not at all, for 
it all | 
tually no cleari 


s been under cultivation and there was vir- 








ig to do. Enormous values? Not 


yet. They will come as surely as they came in other 
districts, but as this project is a new one, those who 
come first get in on the ground floor and can buy 
the finest kind of land at from one-fourth to one- 
sixth of what poorer soil in less favored climes is now 
selling for. Big payments? No, sir, for, being a 


new project, the owners stand ready to let desirable 








Alfalfa. a staple crop in the rich soil of the 
Willamette Valley, Oregon 





new-comers locate on ten or twenty acres, with but 
a small payment down. 

Since last October many tracts have been sold to 
new-comers who are now getting their land ready 
or erecting their houses. 

Not only is the land ideal for fruit, but dairying 
and poultry will play an important role. 

Most people are unaware of the fact that during 
the growing season less rain falls in the Willamette 
Valley than in many states which are known as arid. 
Just because we have more than plenty of rain dur- 
ing the so-called winter, when things are not growing, 
most people imagine that irrigation is not essential 
in this valley. 

Yet show me the place in our beautiful valley 
where you can successfully raise alfalfa, clover, etc., 
and get several crops a year without irrigation dur- 
ing the bone-dry summers. True, some favored 
spots raise a crop of alfalfa or clover, but as a rule 
they are sub-irrigated. 

The day of grain-raising in the proximity of 
Portland is rapidly disappearing and intensive farm- 
ing must take its place. It is a shame that land 
should be sown to grain and net 3 per cent on its 
valuation, when it might produce 50 per cent by 
being used for more valuable crops, by aiding nature 
with the needed supply of water! 

This thing is being done now around West Stayton 
and it will pay you to write to the Secretary of the 
Commercial Club of ‘West Stayton, Oregon, for 
illustrated pamphlet and complete details. 

Don’t put it off, forthe ground floor will only hold 
just somany. Do you want to be one of them? 
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Hotel Bayocean Annex 
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x, overlooking the Pacific and Tillamook Bay 


Bayocean 


“The Playground of the Pacific Northwest” 


» expect to spend our summer at Bayocean” 
“Ww “T’ve been up 
and down the Coast a lot and I’ve picked Bayocean 
as nearest the ideal beach resort. My wife is not 
exactly but rather— particular. She 
won't stand for just any old thing in the way of a 
but when I took her over the new 


said the traveling salesman. 


cranky oh, 


summer resort, 


line of the P. R. & N.—and by the way, that line 
has anything beat for scenic grandeur I’ve come 
across in all my travels, not excepting even the 


Canadian Pacific—and spent a week at Bayocean, 


she broke the record in making up her mind. say- 
ocean is almost like living at home so far as con- 
for nothing has } 
there. 


een left to the im- 
Fine mountain water piped all 

hundreds of electric lights in 
nook and corner, 


veniences go, 
agination 
the 
conceivable 


over grounds, 


every cement walks, 
paved streets, convenient and well-stocked stores, 
telephone connection and good mail service 
what more could one ask 
beside the attractions that go to make up an ideal 
place to enjoy the old Pacific?” 


say, 


boys, in a beach resort 


“You talk a lot about conveniences’ interrupted 
the merchant. ‘I don’t go to the beach for 
veniences’. My few weeks mean more to me than 
merely fussing around with 


‘con- 


‘modern conveniences’. 
What has Bayocean to offer the man looking for a 
genuine outing ?” 

‘The man who can’t be satisfied at Bayocean will 
have the Garden of Eden!” 
traveling salesman. 
understand, 


snorted the 
“I have no personal interest, 
no lots to sell, but I’m one of these 


to seek 


fellows who believes in boosting a place that can’t 








FISHER 


help but appeal to every man who joys in an ideal 
recreation resort. Have you ever seen Bayocean? 
No? Well, it’s difficult to tell about a place and do 
it justice. peninsula 
jutting from the mainland just north of Tillamook. 
The peninsula is some four miles long and the south 
Bayocean property line is a few hundred rods back 
in the pine Starting that point it 
narrows down to a slim neck for perhaps a mile 
and a half and then widens out again into a beautiful 
natural park. The tract is carefully laid off, 
are graded and a hundred: men are surfacing 
and oiling these streets and laying cement walks. 
The peninsula is covered with jack-pine, spruce, 
alder, sallal bushes, huckleberry and a rank growth 
of small vegetation. The rich contrasts of browns 


Jayocean is located on a 


woods. from 


streets 
busy 


Here and there are 
cozy cottages embowered in a setting of 
Neat tent homes dot sheltered nooks, and up at the 
head of High Terrace is the Hotel Bayocean Annex 
with accommodations for a hundred, and which 
meeting the 
fastidious hotel guest as one finds in even the best 
of hostelries. Down near the east end of High 
Terrace is the ‘Tent City,’ and I want to say right 
here that Tent City is the prettiest camping spot I 
have ever seen. There are sixty-three tents in all, 
arranged on neat, clean streets, every tent neatly 
and nicely furnished, electrica!ly lighted and pro- 
vided with every comfort. That strikes me as the 
best proposition in the camping line I have found 
yet; and my wife, particular as she is, picked her 
tent for the season while we were there.”’ 


and greens are most enticing. 


green. 


comes about as near every: need of 
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lerchant again. 
grounds and you 





attractions one 


tinued the salesman. 
have bought a 


but the com- 





for the present. 





1V-Oon-the 
Now 


fore, Bayocean is on a peninsula. 


spot w hen they 





natural attrac- 


for the 





That means that there must be water on either side 


id. There is, and that is where 





qj 


Bavocean geis its name, for on one side is beautiful 


Tillamook Bay while on 


the other side is the old 





ceaselessly 


Pacific itse 
roaring, eternally restless, 
ic] romance—” 

we know all 
laughed 
“Tell us 


Have 


the adjectives” 
the merchant. 


about the beach. 


they a worth - while 
beach ?” 
“Four miles of the 


smoothest, hardest, most 


inviting beach I should 
say along the Oregon 
Surf-bathi i 





of the 


temperature 
; 


ocean, all you have to do 





is to take a 









too, t 
has dredged a 


. ' 
just off Bay 





, : } } oe ¢ 
Boulevard, beginning at 
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ties are found in the sands near Bayocean: quohog, 


eastern, blues, razorsand cockles. I hada breakfast 


of quohogs w hile there and I ney er tasted finer, juic ier, 
meatier clams. My, but they were delicious!” 


‘How about side trips where the women and 





cl 


) 





lren can go?” queried the merchant. 
““At the lower end of the beach are the sea caves, 
wonderful 


1atural openings in the rocky hillside 


that are easy of access at low tide. The walls are 
alive with harmless but strange and wonderful sea 
dwellers roses, various sorts of 


sea crustaceans, 


barnacles, starfish, etc. It’s a creepy place, but 
The trip to Cape Mears 
lighthouse is a delightful 
half-day’s outing. The 
trail through a 
virgin forest of fir 


well worth while visiting. 
and the government 
winds 
and 
spruce, and the ferns form 


a gorgeous carpet of green 





beneath the tree 

3Zear and deer are fre- 
quently encountered in 
the woods. The _light- 


house, of course, to the 
inland dweller, is a curi- 
ous and interesting place. 
The Cape Mears light is 
not so lonesome as some 
of the others along the 
Coast, Tillamook 
light for instance, where 
the keeper is hoisted to his 


the 


lonesome vigil ina basket 
and never has the pleas- 
ure of a visitor. The Cape 
Mears light is reached by 
land and the keepers, as 
a consequence, have many 
the sum- 
mer Netarts, 
just south of Cape Mears, 


visitors durir 


o 
1g 


season. 








the end of Tenth avenue is another interesting and 
a pool 5 by 1,00¢ quaint place to visit, as 
Tee l a Spie id sea lions frolic on the 

natural slope affording rocks near-by. 
from zero to The surf at Cape Mears, from Ocean Bouleyard “How do you reac h 











Boating, clam-dig fishing, hunting, deep- 
sea fis go, gO Fae ucres in the colf links— 
trips various points of interest will 
usement st ient for the daytime. In 
ling there is music, dancing, bowling, 
n fact most sort of respectable amuse- 

nent aw Liling pleas lre-see kers. 





Miami and Nehalem rivers 








are easi y reached and » a pr rfect paradise for the 
trout fishermar lr bay one finds excellent 
salmon fishing, an ishing parties that take short 





runs out in the ocean on the sma 


ers, linn cod, 


tugs find great 


sea bass, halibut 


port 
sport cat 


t 





and other 





are plentiful. 


“In the sands on the bay side, when the tide goes 


igging clams. Five varie- 





Bayocean?” questioned 


the merchant. “You say it is across the bay from 


the railroad.” 

“Leave the train at Garibaldi or Bay City” ex 
plained the salesman. 
and take you across the bay. The Bayocean people 
the 


“Boats will meet you there 
will use their beautiful yacht ‘Bayocean’ on 
ferry trip this season. Ever see her? Largest passen 


ger gasoline boat in the world. Graceful asa bird.” 
“When does the season open?” asked the mer 
“IT have never visited the beach for any 
length of time but I like Bayocean from what you 
have told me and I believe I will take my wife and 


chant. 


family down for the summer.” 

“That is exactly what I shall do”’ the traveling sales- 
man said emphatically. “The season opens June tst 
and wife and I expect to be there when it opens.” 





























Large fortunes have been built up through the sheep industry in Morrow county. 
pounds of wool are shipped each year from this section of Oregon 





Nearly two million 


The Potential Wealth of Morrow County 


By W. F.G 


N the furore created by the success of the fruit 

industry and allied branches of intensive farming 
in Oregon, there is danger of losing sight of the 
fact that in this great state, of imperial size and 
varied resources, there are districts in which other 
branches of agriculture are followed with success. 

Wheat is now, and in all likelihood will remain, 
the principal product of Morrow county, Oregon. 
The output of the staple is between 1,000,000 and 
1,500,000 bushels per annum. 

But wheat is not the only product. Before the 
first plow had turned its furrow the stockman had 
discovered the nutritive value of the bunch-grass, 
and stock-raising had become an immensely profit- 
able industry. Certain sections of Morrow county, 
by reason of their remoteness from transportation 
or because the ground is too hilly or broken for 
tillage, are still devoted to this purpose. 
farming, too, is being successfully introduced, with 
hog-raising, poultry and bee-keeping, dairying, fruit 


S> 


General 


and vegetable growing as the features most prof- 
itably developed. 


Morrow county is one of the tiers of counties that 





THACHER 


have the Columbia river for their northern boundary, 
It is approximately sixty miles deep by forty miles 
wide, with an area of 2,625 square miles—about 
twice the size of the state of Rhode Island. In all 
of this magnificent domain there are but 5,000 peo- 
ple—where there should be 50,000. 

It is doubtful if, anywhere in the United States, 
there can be found land potentially as rich as that 
of Morrow county that can be bought for as low a 
price. Good wheat land, that produces average 
crops of 15 or 20 bushels to the acre, and, in favor- 
able years, will go as high as 35 bushels, can be pur- 
chased for $15 and $20 an acre. Improved ranches 
largely under plow, near transportation, with good 
buildings, fences, wells, etc., are held at about $25 
an acre. Grazing land, with a considerable portion 
suitable for tillage, is priced at about $10 an acre. 
The holdings, of course, are very large. A sheepman 
is not content unless he numbers his acres in the 
thousands, and a wheat rancher with less than a 
section of land is hardly considered well-to-do. 

Morrow county is a region of magnificent dis- 
tances. Toward the north it is flat, but the elevation 
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increases steadily toward the south. In the center— 


1e land lies in broad-backed 
1 





Across the southern por- 
county the Blue mountains extend an 


re. Here, in 


] 


tion of the 


outlying ran the splendid forests of fir, 
tamarack, is found the timber wealth 


\ few sawmi 


ocal demand for building material. 


hemlock an 





Is are at work, supplyit 





e county. 1g 

Morrow county sheep are all Merinos, mostly of 
the Delarue type. To secure larger lambs, Lincoln 
bucks are often used. The surplus lambs are sold, 
at about 65 pounds weight, to the butchers, or to the 
feeders of Wyon 


; 
ng, Montana, etc. In seven years 
there has been no scab in Morrow county and dip- 





cessary. 
unes have been built up through the 
About 2,000, 


pounds of wool are shipped each year, and all but 





sheep industry in Morrow county. 
250,000 pounds are produced in the county. 
Cattle are 1 


raised and fed under much tl 
conditions as sheep. 


rt 
national forests the charge for cattle is 18 cents per 





same 


For grazing privileges in the 


head. Cattle are often carried the entire winter on 
bunch-grass and marketed in prime condition. 
Considerable attention is given the breeding of 


horses, especially of the draft type, and always with 





success. In fact, Morrow county is a natural breed- 
ing ground, with conditions especially suited for the 


development of th ghest type of breeding animals. 
: lly no disease of any kind, and all 
1 a high degree of healthfulness. 


e hi 
There ly 


is practica 


maintair 





I sm 


ipal forage crops are alfalfa and grain 
! bottoms irrigation is practised 


1e creek 
and here alfalfa is raised, with an average of five or 


six tons a vear. Very little is shipped out of the 





county, as it is needed for winter feeding and finish- 
| 


5 





ing. Properly stacked, alfalfa retains a large degree 
i cculence, and is an invaluable food for stock. 
rley, wheat and rye are all cut for hay, with 


of about one ton to the acre. 





With 
farmer adopts methods suited to the extent of his 


He } 


a thousand or more acres to cultivate, the 










1OWS 1 


horses, W 


acreage. h a three-bottom gang-plow, 





which, it ll cover eight or ten acres 





g, five or six section harrows, 





For harvesting 


covering 16 to 24 feet, are used. 


either the “‘Sheader” or the ‘“‘combined harvester and 


thresher”’ is 
Summer-fa 


mployed. 


e 
llowing is generally practised, though 

ile a farmer, willing to gamble with the 
we ] ] 


“stubble in” a field. 








‘he wheat farmer figures that the price of the 


first eight bushels per acre will cover the cost of 
pr nduction. All over that is ‘‘velvet.”’ 

The condition with which the farmer in Morrow 
county is confronted is that of a light rainfail, and 
the princi f f 


upon a situation in which the conservation of every 


iples of dry farm I 


brought to bear 





iw are 
ng are 





drop of moisture is necessary. 

The 
county is 
except in 
The heat of summer 


Morrow 


snow, 


average annual 


precipitation in 





14.37 inches. There is but li 


the higher altitudes, and no extreme cold. 


is so modified by the 


slight 
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humidity that prostrations are unknown, and cool 


nights are invariable. The growing season, measured 


the spring and the earliest killing frost in the fall, 
During the winter the cold 
blows 


between the average dates of the latest killing frost in 
] . 
i 5 


1 
1S 


nearly six months. 
W hic h 


tempered by the genial ‘‘Chinook,” 


about every two weeks. There are no blizzards, 
cy¢ lones or destructive hail or electric storms. 

From what has been written, the impression 
might prevail that Morrow county produced little 


but wheat and wool. 


Such is not the case, although 
these two great staples represent the bulk of the 
output. 
acre on “dry” land, and twice that on irrigated land. 


Potatoes yield from 100 to 200 bushels per 


Onions, cabbages and similar products do equally 
well. In the family orchards, found everywhere, 
apples, pears, cherries, prunes, plums and peaches 
are successfully grown, while strawberries, logan- 
berries, raspberries and currants attain good size 
and are of excellent flavor. The home garden con- 
tains “garden-truck” of every description, and the 
man who will turn his attention to the commercial 
production of berries and vegetables in Morrow 
county has a most inviting field. It is characteristic 
of stockmen or wheat ranchers to disdain the effort 
necessary to the production of edibles of this kind. 

When the movement was first initiated to start a 
vas looked upon with 
Today the 


creamery at Lexington, it 
cold favor by most of the big ranchers. 
creamery is an unqualified success. 

A movement is under way to establish creameries 
at Heppner and other points, and it is only a question 
of a short time when dairying will be recognized as 
one of the industries to which conditions in Morrow 
county are best adapted. 

Hog-raising is necessarily an accompaniment of 
dairying, because of the profitable use that can be 
made of the skimmilk. Swine will pick practically 
their entire living from the grainfields. 
is found highly remunerative under these conditions. 
What the cows leave the pigs will eat, and what the 
pigs overlook the chickens will find. Farmed in this 
way, a Morrow county quarter-section, at $20 an 


Poultry, too, 


acre, is an income producer of the best kind. 

The Oregon-Washington Railroad and Naviga- 
tion Co. crosses the northern part of Morrow county 
and has a branch line extending to about the center 
of the county. Its terminus is Heppner, the county- 


seat. Heppner has a population of 1,000. There 


are electric lights, central water-supply, good schools 
with a full high school course, six churches, fraternal 
orders, two large warehouses, a flour mill and two 
substantial banks. 

North of Heppner is Lexington (population 270), 
where the creamery is located, and Ione (population 
400) 


section. 


the center of an important wheat-producing 
In the southern part of the county is Hard 
man, with 300 people, and in the extreme northern 
part, where irrigation has been introduced, is 
Irrigon, with 200 inhabitants. 

Morrow county is just entering upon a period of 
development, which, when completed, will place it 


among the most prosperous counties in the state. 























Kelso—on the 
Cowlitz River 
By W. F. G. THACHER 


ED by the eternal glaciers of Mount 

Rainier (Tacoma), the Cowlitz river 
flows south and west to its confluence 
with the Columbia. The valley of the 
Cowlitz forms the principal part of that 
section of the state known as southwest- 
ern Washington—a section of resources 
as rich as they are diverse, but one 
which is just beginning to awaken to a realization 
of its own latent wealth. 

The juncture of the Cowlitz and the Columbia 
is about sixty miles east of the point where the latter 
river empties its floods in the Pacific ccean. Kelso 
is four miles above the mouth of the Cowlitz. From 
this point to the sea the Columbia has a depth of 
nearly 30 feet at low tide, and is navigable by the 
largest vessels. The minimum depth of the channel 





in the Cowlitz is six feet at low tide, but congress, 
recognizing the necessity for deeper water in this 
important tributary, has already made an initial 
appropriation to deepen the channel to eight feet, 
and it is but reasonable to suppose that the river 
will be still further deepened as the commercial 
needs of the district demand it. As the great eco- 
nomic problems of today seem to be those of trans- 
portation and distribution rather than production, 
the importance of Kelso’s location on the Cowlitz 
may readily be apprehended. 

In the Pacific Northwest the two great centers 
of population are Portland and the cities of Puget 
Sound. Kelso is directly on the main highway 
between these two centers, and connected with them 
by three great railroad lines—the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad and Navigation Company, Northern 
Pacific, and Great Northern. Eighteen passenger 
trains make daily stops at Kelso. A 300-ton boat 
makes the round trip to Portland every two days, 
and a launch connects with the Astoria and Colum- 
bia River Railroad at Rainier. 

These advantages and facilities would be of little 
value unless the community were able to produce 
something to distribute, and this logically introduces 
a discussion of Kelso’s resources. 

These naturally fall into three divisions: timber, 
agriculture and fisheries. As a center of the logging, 
lumbering and milling industry Kelso came into 
being, and from this source her commercial position 
has been very largely maintained. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that adjacent to Kelso there is 
standing one biilion feet of timber. In a territory 
of larger radius, but so situated as to be tributary 
to Kelso and to find in Kelso an inevitable outlet, 














Among the lively smelt-eatching records at Kelso is that of the 
fisherman who dipped one ton in two hours— 
1,000 fish a minute 


are two billion feet more. The timber is largely fir 
and cedar, cruising about 50,000 feet to the acre. 
In or near Kelso there are six sawmills and three 
shingle mills, besides logging camps and a pile- 
The 
aggregate capacity of the sawmills is 300,000 feet 
per diem, and that of the shingle mills close to 
1,000,000 shingles a day. Some 600 men find em- 
ployment in the mills and logging camps. 


driving and bridge construction company. 








In addition to the large manufactured product 
of the mills, about 140,000,000 feet of logs are 
floated out of Kelso each year. It was from a point 
near Kelso that the first great ocean-going log raft 
was assembled. Since that initial venture these 
huge rafts, containing as much as 5,000,000 feet of 
timber, have been floated on the Pacific as far 
south as San Diego. 





Naturally in the number of years that logging 
has been carried on at Kelso there are large areas 
near the town that have been denuded of their 
native growth of timber. The logger does not leave 
the land clear, however, but in a vast tangle of limbs, 
logs and brush. These, with the immense stumps, 
constitute a very serious problem in clearing the 
land. But by the use of the newly adopted char- 
pitting method, the expense is reduced to less than 
$50 an acre. These lands can be purchased for a 
nominal price, and, for the man with little capital 
but the ability to work, they represent one of the best 
opportunities to be found in the Northwest. 

The valley of the Cowlitz above Kelso is com- 
paratively narrow and agriculture is confined largely 
to the bottom lands along the river and its tribu- 
taries, with occasional clearings on the hills. Prac- 
tically the same condition exists on the east side of 
the river below the community, although the 
Coweeman, the principal tributary, entering the 
Lowlitz at this point, provides considerable open 
country. But on the west side of the river across 
from Kelso and extending in a broad, fan-shaped 
area to the Columbia river, is a body of land of an 
entirely different character. This is in reality delta 


or tide lands, a considerable portion of which is 
subject to overflow in the spring. 


The soil is of 
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alluvial origin, deep and intensely productive. 
The soil of the higher lands, including those of 
the logged-off type, is a clay loam, very fertile, 
durable, deep and well drained. 

So far, no great degree of specialization has ap- 
peared in agricultural methods at Kelso. General 
and diversified farming are followed, with grain, 
hay and potatoes as the principal products. Dairy- 
ing is practiced with entire success; stock feeding 
is profitable and poultry raising is especially lucra- 
tive. But little attention is given to horticulture, 
although conditions are very favorable for certain 
kinds of fruit, and the family orchard never fails 
to produce abundantly. Berries of all kinds are 
grown and truck-gardening is remunerative. 

Of the cereals, oats is the most extensively grown. 
The average acre production is very large, and 
individual records are often phenomenal. Crops of 
ninety, one hundred and as high as one hundred and 
twenty-five bushels to the acre are harvested. 
Wheat averages thirty-five bushels to the acre. 

Timothy, clover and the vetches are the principal 
hay crops. Timothy cuts three and four tons to the 
acre. Clover, cut twice, yields over five tons to the 
acre. Vetch is sown with oats as a nurse crop, the 
erect straw of the oat supporting the vine-like stalk 
of the vetch. A large quantity of hay is baled and 
shipped each year. 

No crop grown at Kelso is more profitable than 
potatoes. With 150 sacks to the acre as an average 
the records run up to 400 sacks to the acre. The 
cost of production is put at 25 cents a sack, and with 
the high prices for potatoes that have prevailed for 
some time, the Kelso grower has made a little 
fortune. 

Nearly all of these extraordinary records were 
made on the “flats,’”’ and present undeniable evi- 
dence of the productivity of the soil. Here intensive 
farming is followed under ideal conditions, and the 
small tract, of five or ten acres, is a profit-producer 
of the first magnitude. Vegetables of all kinds— 
cabbages, onions, turnips, beets, cauliflower, etc.— 
are produced with unusual success. Berries of all 
kinds—strawberries, raspberries, loganberries, goose- 
berries and currants—are very prolific and of the 
highest quality. From one little “farm’’ of two 
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acres, with ample space reserved for house, yard and 
garden, the owner picked and sold strawberries to 
the value of $760. 

Hogs are kept to consume the skimmed milk of 
the dairies and add largely to the profits. 

Stock feeding is profitable, especially on the hill 
ranches where the slashed or logged off lands pro- 
vide good range. 

For a short time each year the principal business 
of Kelso is catching smelt. The Cowlitz is the fa- 
vorite breeding ground of the fish and they are caught 
in immense quantities. When the “run” 
the river is thronged with boats, from which the 
fishermen operate, wielding their long dip nets with 
One fisherman is credited 
As each 


begins 


remarkable effectiveness. 
with a catch of forty boxes in two hours. 
box contains fifty pounds of fish, that means one ton 
of fish taken in 120 minutes. Or, computing it in 
another way: as the fish weigh seven or eight to the 
pound, this fisherman dipped from the water about 
tooo fish a minute. 

It is estimated that the catch aggregates as high 
as 180,000,000 smelt in a season. 

The population of Kelso is 2,700. The city is 
picturesquely located on the banks of the Cowlitz, 
at which point a drawbridge spans the river. Elec- 
tric lights are provided from the power-plant of one 
of the mills. An adequate water-supply and a com- 
plete sewer system insure the healthfulness of the 
inhabitants. 

The school system is complete, with a full high 
course. There are six churches and 
numerous fraternal organizations. 

The progressiveness of Kelso is well demonstrated 
by the improvements in the condition of its streets, 
of which thirty-two blocks have been paved with 
bitulithic pavement. With the advantages of a 
location on the tidewater of the largest river in the 
Northwest, and with excellent transportation facili- 
ties by rail as well as by water; with an immense 
body of standing timber and the mills necessary to 
reduce the trees to a marketable commodity; with 
a body of agricultural land that, for intense pro- 
ductivity, is hardly surpassed; and with fisheries 
and other industries, Kelso is liberally endowed 
with those things that promote prosperity. 
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The Kelso farmer looks upon potatoes as nuggets of fortune, for they range from 150 to 400 sacks per acre 






































A portion of the Willamette Valley 


Corvallis—a Mighty 


By C.E 


HAT is life but the living of it? 

The rich have tasted of all purchasable 
pleasures and are tired of it all. The 
discouraged and disgruntled on account of the gulf 
between their need and the rich man’s wastefulness. 
Life for the average man in the big city means a 
fight for the right to subsist, and the losing of that 


ip 


poor are 


right if another gets a firmer grip on its source, spend, 
spend, spend, the hand eternally on the pocket- 
book. The dweller in the village is occupied with 
time-killing. The man in the wilderness is consumed 
with lonesomeness. 

Where, then, is the ‘happy medium ?” 

Let me tell you, friend. It is to be found in or 
near the small city—say five thousand—where folks 
are brothers and friends; where the youngsters can 
be educated without your lying awake of nights to 
solve the problem of expense money; where you 
and I are “‘somebody”’ if we wish to be, not because 
of our cash but because we care to take an interest 
in civic problems; where there is good water to 
drink, good air to breathe, good morals to steer by, 
companionship, neighborly sympathy and brotherly 
love; where living means more than ability to pur- 
chase food and clothing and is obtained without the 
nerve-racking, soul-straining hustle and worry of 
the big city. 

In Benton county, Oregon, is the ideal city of 
Corvallis, home of the Oregon Agricultural College 
—and by the way, two thousand students are enrolled 
in the O. A. C., which, mark this, will be the leading 
college of its kind in the United States within a few 
Corvallis is a clean, enterprising, modern 
It has the largest 


years. 
city where it is pleasant to live. 
college and the smallest jail of any city in Oregon! 
That’s a mighty good contrast. Corvallis folks 
travel paved streets, drink pure mountain water, 
read by electric lights, talk to each other over two 
telephone systems, trade in modern stores, and fear 
neither blizzard nor tornado. Corvallis has saw- 
mills, flouring mills, a creamery—no cross-roads 








showing Corvallis in the distance 


Good Place to Live 
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affair, but one that makes the celebrated Corvallis 
butter, known all over the state as the best on the 
market—a fruit cannery and number of other 
industrial concerns. Corvallis has eleven churches, 
splendid grade and high schools and no saloons— 
note again the contrast. 

Corvallis is located on the banks of the Willamette 
and Marys rivers one hundred miles south of Port- 


a 


land and within sight of five snow-capped mountain 
It is on the line of the Southern Pacific, 
Portland, Eugene and Eastern, Corvallis and East- 


peaks. 


ern railroads, and the Oregon Electric now under 
construction will reach Corvallis this summer. 

Corvallis is the market center of Benton county— 
Benton, the county that for five consecutive years 
carried away the blue ribbon at the Oregon State 
Fair for the best display of farm products. 

People with excellent “land’’ judgment have said 
that the most fertile land in the Willamette Valley 
is on the west bank of the river in Benton county, 
and none can dispute that fact when confronted 
with statistics as to the quantity and quality of 
Benton county farm and orchard products. When 
Benton county “put one over’ the fancy fruit dis- 
tricts for four years with indifferently cultivated 
fruit, the good citizens awakened to a reality— 
Benton county land must be as good or better than 
the best for fruit. This accounts for the enthusiasm 
with which the citizens went to work to encourage 
fruit production. Apples, peaches, pears, cherries, 
prunes, small fruits—particularly loganberries, 
which have a special affinity for Benton county soil— 
are being given especial attention, and you are going 
to hear from Benton county one of these days in a 
way that will surprise you. A fruit-growers’ associa- 
tion has been perfected which will attend to the 
marketing and shipping of fruit. 

There is a lot of room for homeseekers and new 
settlers in and around Corvallis, but just as a quiet 
tip—you had better not delay if you want to buy 
land while it is still low-priced. 











VERY time detailed figures of the 1910 cen- 
sus are published, the West breathes in a few 
California’s chest is considerably 
In the decade 


cubic miles of air. 
expanded just now. This is why. 
the Golden State’s population increased 
Farm 


( overed, 
values doubled. 
Capital invested in manu- 
Manufactured 
The 


The wages 


60.1 per cent. Farm 
products quadrupled. 
facturing increased 161.5 per cent. 
products increased 74.8 per cent. mineral 
output increased 200 per cent in value. 
paid out increased over go per cent; the wages per 
individual increased 42.4 per cent. And the death 
rate decreased. 

Plans have been completed for the electrification 
of more lines on the east shore of San Francisco Bay, 
recently decided upon by the Southern Pacific Com- 


pany. Through electric trains will be running from 


3erkeley to Richmond by November, it is expected, 
and work on the line from San Leandro through 
Hayward to Niles, agricultural 


country, will probably be complete by spring. The 
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cantilever system of trolley suspension will be used. 


This is to electric lines what the block system is to 


steam traffic. Llectrized, these lines will be doubled 
in efficiency. 


After spring-cleaning its statistics, Los Angeles 
finds that it has, including recently annexed areas, 
over 121 square miles of territory, with 400,000 
population; a property valuation of $384,348,760; 
there are 1,223 miles of streets, 132 of which are per- 
manently paved; 7,400 autos; 743 hotels and apart- 
ment houses with a capacity of 75,000 daily; 125 
schools with 59,571 pupils and 1,650 teachers; 230 
churches; thirty women’s clubs and nine first-class 
theaters, six smaller and a hundred moving-picture 
houses, with a total capacity of 60,000. A baby is 
born in Los Angeles every hourand nineteen minutes; 
There is a marriage every 


twins every hours. 





hour and six minutes. 


The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has 
issued a booklet describing the city succinctly. The 
pamphlet is intended less as a guide to the city than 
as a means of letting the rest of the country learn 
about its many fascinations. 


Do you think California is losing its grip as a 
mining state? In 1902, when the first complete 
mining census was taken, the mineral production 
was valued at $28,870,405. In 188g it was put at 
In 1g10, for which year complete 





$14,852,533- 
figures are now available, the production was 
$86,668,347. The 1910 output was one-seven- 


teenth of the total production for forty-nine years. 
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Development Notes 


Predictions of the attendance at the recent Land 
Show Beautiful held in Los Angeles, made before 
the opening, put the attendance at 300,000. When 
the doors were closed the last night, however, this 
figure had been passed by many thousands. On 
one day 35,000 children and 15,000 adults saw the 
exhibition. The booths of the many counties repre 
sented were packed day in and day out, and the free 
illustrated lectures in the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany’s lecture hall, continuous from to a. m. till 
5 p- m. each day, attracted thousands. The other 
lectures, representing counties and organizations, 
were no less successful. Already excellent results 
have been noted from this wholesale dissemination 
of information on the West. 


Raisin Day, April 3oth, has almost assumed the 
importance of a holiday, not only in California, but 
throughout the West and in many parts of the East. 
Fresno county, though known for many other prod- 
ucts besides raisins, is the chief raisin producing 
center, shipping more than all the rest of California. 
Raisin Day, on which millions make a special item 
of raisins on their bill of fare every year, has done 
much to make the value of this food better known. 


When Seattle’s voters recently decided that the city 
should spend $8,000,000 in harbor improvements, 
the total amount of public and private funds 
pledged for development was brought up to $20,- 
000,000. 

This is the Joy Trail through the northwest this 
year: Portland, Rose Festival, June 10-15; Ta- 
coma, Montamara Festo, June 30—July 4; Seattle, 
the Golden Potlatch, July 15-20; Vancouver, B. C., 
Midsummer Exposition, August 1o-17; Bellingham, 
the Mount Baker Marathon, July 23-25. That 
makes an itinerary full of activity. 

The statistics on the government’s river and har- 
bor expenditures for the year ending June 30, 1911, 
show that $14,605,144 went to California. San 
Francisco required the least of all the big harbors, 
$387,801. For the improvement of Oakland’s 
harbor, there was spent $3,500,000, and for San 
Pedro $3,000,000. Humboldt harbor and bay took 
$2,297,144, and the work on the Sacramento river 
cost $1,000,000. 


The northeastern part of California is to have a 
new railway. Construction has been ordered on the 
Fernley Northern Railroad, running from Fernley, 
thirty-five miles east of Reno on the Ogden Route, 


into California, the total length being 124 miles. 












































A section of Oaco Orchards, one year after planting. 


The tree growth is all that could be desired 


“You Will Want Your Orchard to 
Look Like Ours”’ 


By Cet 


HANK the Lord for the honest men in the 

world! There are so many of the other sort in 
this busy business world of ours that when we find 
some of our brothers doing yeoman work holding 
down the honest beam of the scales we feel like 
passing the hat for fear their profits have not been 
adequate. 

In Oregon, twenty miles south from Corvallis, 
Benton county—the county that for four consecutive 
years carried away the blue ribbon on apple and 
farm products in competition with all other counties 
in Oregon—are located Oaco Orchards, 800 acres, 
which by every test known to expert norticulturists 
and agronomists, are ideal for orchard growing. 
With two ambitions uppermost—one entirely al- 
truistic, to help make Benton county famous as a 
fruit center; the other not quite so altruistic, but 
reasonable, to make a small interest on their in- 
vestment—a number of Benton county business 
men, a United States senator, a man high-up in the 
railroad world, a president and three members of 
the faculty of a large agricultural college, organized 
the Oregon Apple Company and determined to 
found an ideal, paying, commercial orchard on 
absolutely — scientific Enough capital was 
represented to avoid financial unpleasantness, and 
the integrity and character of the individual stock- 
holders made certain the moral backing of the 
company. 

After a series of tests by H. D. Scudder, expert 
agronomist of the Oregon Agricultural College, a 
report was submitted which showed that the soil 
was the richest red-hill clay loam to be found any- 
where in the state, four to ten feet in depth, with 


lines. 


heavy clay loam sub-soil, ideal retentive capacity 
for moisture and soluble plant foods; high fertility; 
high percentages of potash, phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen; high clay and silt content, providing ideal 
plant food and physical conditions necessary for the 


slow-growing, , long-enduring, continuous-bearing 
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tree crops; excellent water and equally excellent air 
drainage. 

Enthused, the stockholders spared neither money, 
time nor pains to obtain the best tree stock and the 
most scientific methods of planting and cultivation. 
The services of an expert horticulturist, highly 
recommended by the O. A. C., were secured and an 
ample force of assistants allowed him. The apple 
varieties planted include Newtown pippins, Northern 
Spy, Jonathan, Ortley, Grimes Golden, Tompkins 
County Kings, Spitzenbergs and Wagners, and the 
pear varieties Bartlett, D’Anjou, Comice and P. 
Barry. The trees have been pruned to perfect 
shape, and cover-crops of oats and vetch have pro- 
vided additional fertility to the soil. 

Oaco twenty south from 
Corvallis, home of the Oregon Agricultural College, 
and twenty miles north from Eugene, home of the 
State University. The little town of 
within one and one-half miles, and electric lines are 
now building immediately adjacent to the tracts. 
The conveniences, natural beauty of surrounding 
country and class of purchasers thus far investing 
make certain ideal home-life environment. 

The plantings have been grouped to provide 
proper varieties for five and ten-acre tracts. The 
company plants, and cares for each tract until in 
actual bearing. No tract is sold until planted, and 
the same supervision and care is given the sold 
tracts as to the acreage retained by the company. 
The prices fixed are only such as to repay the com- 
pany for the cost of the land, planting and cultiva- 
tion, with a low rate of interest on the money ex- 
pended. One-third down, with dignified terms, no 
interest and no taxes is the selling plan. Only pur- 
chasers who will co-operate with the company when 


Orchards are miles 


Monroe is 


the orchards are in bearing in creating and main- 
taining a high-class market are encouraged. The 


Oregon Apple Company, Corvallis, Oregon, will 
gladly furnish further information. 
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Deep Breathing 


- apegapneiteg we must all admit that deep breathing 
is a very desirable practice. Furthermore, w 


know it > a fact that not one person 


alled upon to prescribe drugs for 
- cause directly insufficient 

and improper 
sreathing 


iscile, 


Force of 


mt nerve fact every fibre of our box 
is directly dependent upon the air we breathe 


Health, Streng 


without well oxy venated blood. The food we 


Endurance are impossible 


must combine with abundant oxygen, before 
become of any value to the be sreathing 
the body what free draught is to the steam boiler. 
Shut off the draught, and you will kill your fire, no 
matter how excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 
breathe shallowly, you must become anaemic, weak 
and thin, no matter how carefully you may select 
your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite examples of 
the great physiological value of deep breathing. 
For instance, it is a well-known fact that intense 
mental concentration and nerve strain paralyzes tl 
diaphragm, the great breathing muscle. 1 
yressing condition can be entirely counteracted 
onscious deep breathi 1g. 
1 of | 

é 


lungs. 


physic al exercise lies 
What we term 


healthful exercise,” in reality means, insuf “nt 
lung exercise. Since few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough to stir 
the lungs into rapid action, common sense dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independently, 
Exercise that fails 
to excite vigorous lung action is of little real value. 
Unfortunately few persons have the 


through conscious breathing. 


slightest 


conception of what is really meant by deep breath- 


By D. O. Harrett, M. D. 


ing. 


In fact, few physicians thoroughly understand 
the act. Ask a dozen different physical instructors 
to define deep breathing, and you will receive a 
dozen different answers. One tells you it means the 
full expansion of the chest, another tells you it means 
abdominal breathing, the third declares it means 
diaphragmatic breatl In the end, 
ily confused, and justly forms 
he opinion that most teachers of physical culture 


ling, and so on. 
one becomes thorough] 


are incompetent to teach deep breathing. 
Recently there has been brought to my notice a 
brochure on this important subject of respiration, 
that to my knowledge for the first time really treats 
the subject in a thoroughly scientific and practical 
manner. I refer to the booklet entitled, ‘Deep 
Breathing,” by Paul Von Boeckmann, R.S., 107 
Park Ave., New York. In this treatise, the author 
describes proper breathing, so that even the most 
uninformed layman can get a correct idea of the act. 
The booklet contains a mass of common sense 
teachings on the subject of Deep Breathing, Exer- 
cise and Body Building. The author has had the 
courage to think for himself, and to expose the weak- 
nesses in our modern systems of physical culture. 

I believe this booklet gives us the real key to con- 
stitutional strength. It shows us plainly the danger 
of excessive exercise, that is, the danger of develop- 
ing the external body at the expense of the internal 
body. ‘The author’s arguments are so logical it is 
self-evident that his theories must be based upon vast 
experience. Personally, I know that his teachings 
are most profoundly scientific and thoroughly 
practical, for I have had occasion to see them tested 
in a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be had from the 
author directly upon payment of ro cents in coin or 
stamps. The simple exercises he describes therein 
are in themselves well worth ten times the small price 
demanded. 














